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oN THE USUAL COURSE OF PROCEDURE OF 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Dec. 1, 1834. 


The rapid increase of our agricultural societies, 
eince the establishment of the ‘Farmers’ Regis- 
ter,” to which I confidently ascribe it, has been a 
source of much gratification to one who has been, 
so long as I have, a firm betiever in their great 
utility. But many things are wanting in their 
usual Management to render them as beneficial as 
they might be, to the general interests of husban- 
dry. The cause of this deficiency it is needless to 
investigate; but it is highly important, if I am 
right as to the fact, that the errors should be 

ointed out, and some remedy suggested. This 
ponent to do, if an old campaigner in such mat- 
ters may hope to be acquitted by his agricultural 
brethren, of presumption in taking upon himself 
this monitorial office. 

In the first place, there is too little punctuality 
on the part of their members, in attending their 
periodical meetings. There are two great disad- 


imanagement and condition of his own farm, (if 
he has one,) for the preceding six or twelve 
months. These, when written, might be in a tab- 
ular form, such as I myself know, (for I have 
seen them) were constantly made by Gen. Wash- 
ington’s manager, at Mount Vernon, and which 
were as minute and particular, as any that heéver 
required from the heads of the diflerent depart- 
ments in his army. Reports made on similar prin- 
ciples, and with equal care, to our agricultural so- 
cieties, by their respective members, would form a 
body of agricultural statistics, highly valuable to 
each, at the same time that they would diffuse 
more rapidly than by any other means, over the 
entire country within the limits of every society, 
the whole stock of knowledge possessed by its 
members, in all the different branches of husban- 
dry. Then, indeed, but not until then, would 
these societies soon prove how much good they are 
capable of effecting, and how rapidly by their 
agency, the now melancholy aspect of most of our 
arable lands might be changed to an appearance 
of exuberance and joyous plenty. One of the hap- 
piest effects of thig conviction, would be to check, 





vantages in this—one is, the total loss of their 
personal co-operation; the other—the usual non- 
payment by such absentees, of their annual sub- 
scriptions, which is almost sure to produce displea- 
sure, if not withdrawal, when these arrearages are 
demanded; especially if they have been suffered 
to accumulate for two, or three, or four years. 

In the next place there is far too great a back- 
wardness on the part of those who do attend these 
meetings, in communicating individually, eiiher| 
verbally, or in writing, the results of each mem- 
ber’s own agricultural experience for the past 
year, or six months, according as their meetings 
may be annual or semi-annual. A false modesty, 
or still less excusable indolence, is the cause of 
this, and the consequence to the society is, that 
each attending member returns home very little 
wiser than he was in regard to the chief objects 
for which such societies are established. "The 
most important of these surely is, to enable each 
member to add something to his own professional 
knowledge, by free and frank communications in- 
terchangeably made by all. Until this can be reg- 
ularly and constantly done at the regular meetings 
of every society, they will prove but little more than 
mere convivial assemblages of friends and ac- 
quaintances, who like to see each other face to 
a and to shake hands at least once or twice a 
year. 

The remedy which I would respectfully suggest 
for the first evil is, the punctual attendance of the 
members at all the meetings of their respective 
Societies—an attendance which nothing should be 
suffered to prevent, but some urgent necessity— 
and the no less punctual payment of every annual 
subscription. 

lo prevent the second evil, I would most ear- 
shoul} geommend that every attending member 
Atma we himself bound to make some state- 
— either verbal or written, no matter how con- 

“®; provided it be sufficiently particular, of the 

Vor, II—39 


atleast, if not entirely to banish from good old 
Virginia, that desolating spirit of emigration which 
has long been, and still is tearing asunder among 
us, the ties—not only of neighborhood, long ac- 
quaintance, and friendship, but of blood—of fami- 
ly union—of fathers—mothers, and children—of 
brothers and sisters—and in some instances, even 
of husbands and wives. “When once these bonds 
of natural affinity are ruptured, a cold-blooded sel- 
fishness—an insatiate money-getting spirit— is 
apt to get possession of us, to the exclusion of al- 
most all our better feelings and affections. We 
soon lose all attachment to the homes of our fa- 
thers—we never again feel setiled; and are ready 
ata few hours notice, to flee with the speed of 
wandering Arabs, to the extremities of the earth, 
in search of other new lands, provided only, we 
have persuaded ourselves, that they will yield us 
more money! more money! 

Another evil which greatly lessens the utility 
of our agricultural societies, at least where their 
funds enable them to have shows and fairs, is 
the principles upon which they award their pre- 
miums. Although these principles have again 
and again been demonstrated to be both false and 
highly pernicious, especially by that excellent far- 
mer Timothy Pickering, so long president of the 
most celebrated of all the northern and eastern 
avricultural societies, yet thev still continue to re- 
culate the distribution of premiums in every so- 
ciety with which I am acquainted, Let it suffice 
to exemplify my accusation by stating the cases 
of fattened animals, whether exhibited on the hoof, 
or slaughtered. Here the premium is invariably 
awarded to the one which is judged to be the fat- 
test, without the slightest inquiry whatever, as to 
the expense of feeding—even where a statemént 
upon honor of the process is required in their hand- 
bills. ‘The consequence always is, that the com- 
petitor who is most profuse in feeding—who is 
most anxious to obtain the premium without re- 
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gard to the cost of his prize, will gain it from his | sents itself. These harpies care no more for the 
rivats. But the object of all these premiums | interests of agriculture than they do for those of 
should really be, to ascertain and establish the | the Grand ‘Turk, and generally know quite as Jit. 
most economical way of fattening stock of every | tleabout them. But they will always be foung 
kind; and consequently, a particular and trust- | hovering over, and ready to pounce upon the 
worthy statement of the mode of’ fattening, should | funds, however slender, of every agricultural go- 
never be dispensed with in any case whatever. | ciety, where there are shows and fairs. The; 
By no other means can the poor farmers be ena- | motives, however, usually carry their own pun- 
bled to compete with the rich, although to encour- | ishment along with them; for like gamblers in a |ot. 





| 


age this competition, without a risk of loss to | tery or at faro, they almostalways leave more mo. 
either, ought surely to be one cardinal purpose of | ney than they carry away. Although each is ready 
every agricultural society; and this can be done |to say, “farewell, ye agricultural gulls,” as soon 
only by making economy, and not profusion in the 'as he clutches the miserable pittance for Which he 
process of fattening, the chief’ test of superiority. | came, this is generally more than reimbursed by 
In reviewing the previous remarks, I find that I | the greedy contributions of his unsuccessful com. 
have omitted what seems to me the strongest ar- | petiiors of the same squadron or troop. Verily 
gument in favor of annually requiring, asa matter | they get their deserts in the loss of some two or 
of duty, verbal or written statements from all the | three dollars, and the gain of angry and grievoys 
members of our agricultural societies, who are cul- | disappointment in failing to make some six, seven, 
tivators of the sol. The consciousness of this ob- | or eight hundred per cent. upon their petiy out-lay 
ligation would be a powerful incentive to increased | of some two or three hundred cents! Add to this, 
effort in all their agricultural operations, while its | they are always sure of a rich recompense of re. 
fulfilment would teach them method—a thing in | ward in the scorn and contempt of all who under- 
which most southern agriculturists are deplorably | stand their motives. 
deficient; for not a few may be found who keep no J. M.G. 
farming accounts whatever—who have no know- 
ledge of what their net profi's, (if any,) may be;} P.S. To make myself better understood in re- 
nor can tell any thing scarcely, about their farms, | gard to the annual reports recommended to be 
but the gross amount of sales. The apprehension | made by all the members of our agricultural so- 
100, of each reporting member, dest his own state- | cieties, who are cultivators of the soil, I will take 
ment might fall below the average standard, | the liberty of suggesting the following heads for 
would certainly excite a more constant and judi- | each, ina form sufficiently abbreviated, yet mi- 
cious attention to every part of his professional | nute, to answer the purpose. 
business, than if no such public expose was re-| Let each report state the number and kind of 
quired to prove how far he had fulfilled all the du- | laborers on the farm—the number of fields, of cul- 
ties of a good farmer. It is true that such a re-| tivated acres in each, and rotation of crops: the 
quirement would tend strongly to produce exag-|number of plough team, and whether horses, 
gerated reports, but men must trust each other to | mules, or oxen: how fed and sheltered, and wheth- 
some extent, in almost all situations; and in this | erkeptup constantly, or occasionally grazed: aver- 
case we ought to hope, that the sentiments of'| age number of acres to the plough: average pro- 
truth and honor would so far check ‘‘the long-gun | duce per acre in bushels of corn, wheat, oats, rye, 
shooters”? to be found in all large associations of | and root crops: pounds of cotton and tobacco per 
men, as to secure unvarnished statements from ajacre: preparatory ploughing for corn and other 
great majority of the members of every agricultu- | crops, how and when performed: corn, with what 
ral society, who could be prevailed upon to report | implements, and how cultivated and harvested: 
at all. ‘The performance of this duty would not, | what use is made of the offal: small grain, how 
of course, be expected from any but the cultiva-| seeded and harvested: number of different kinds 
tors of the soil. These, however, should feel | of stock, other than plough team, with their an- 
themselves bound to perform it, and then each | nual increase or decrease—how fed and sheltered: 
would become more and more attached to his par- | how much land manured by each kind, or all to- 
tieular society, from a consciousness that he was | gether, and from other sources, if’ any: time and 
every year contributing something more than his | distance of hauling out manure: what increase o! 
mere subscription money, towards the benificent | product by its application, and how applied—by. 
objects of its establishment. All members need! ploughing in, or surface dressing: fallowing, 1! 
not be farmers, planters, or graziers; but all should | any, how and when executed: what artificial 
be, at least, thoroughly convinced of the great | grasses are cultivated, and how fed away: how 
utility of agricultural societies, and constantly de- | many of each kind of stock are fattened for mar- 
sirous to co-operate actively in promoting their | ket, or family use, and what has been the process 
purposes. Then would the salutary efficiency of | of fattening. 
these associations soon be rendered so perfectly; The minute particularity of the foregoing stale- 
manifest to all, that there would scarcely be a/| ment, I dare say, will cause many to exclaim, “ob! 
county in the state without them. There is but | too troublesome entirely: I can’t go it;” while 
one class of persons among those who are apt to | some of “the goodenoughs,” in all the ineflable 
become members, that I think ought to be care- | pride of their self-sufficiency, will even make 4 
fully excluded, if there was any mark by which | jest of it. But since it must be perfectly obvious, 
they could be previously known. I mean the | on the slightest reflection, that all these circum- 
dragoons of that flying squadron of pretended ag- | stances are regarded as matters of importance, 0 
riculturists, who dash in, wherever they expect | every well regulated farm, they are certainly wor 
some paltry pecuniary gain, by carrying off pre- | thy the attention of all agriculturists desirous ol 
miums, and then, as suddenly, dash out, when |improving in their profession. To such as care 
the prospect of such petty plunder no longer pre- ‘little or nothing about it, or believe themselves 
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omniscient in husbandry, the remarks are not ad- 
dressed at all. But we will venture to affirm, of 
all others who could prevail upon themselves to 
attend to them so far as to undertake the making 
of some such report once a year, that they would 
not only greatly increase their own knowledge 
thereby, but would render their farms and every 
thing on them, both more profitable and interesting. 
Their fondness for their profession and customary 
employments, would augment in proportion to the 
additional advantages and enjoyments which such 
attention to it would procure; and they would soon 
make a pleasure of their business, instead of a 
business Of their pleasure, as too many of our 
land-owners in Virginia have been doing from the 
earliest settlement of our state. This dereliction 
of agricultural duties—which seems to have been 
hereditary in numerous families—co-operating 
with an indiscriminate, most wasteful, and foolish 
pride of hospitality, has done more to prostrate 
the husbandry of our beloved state, or rather pre- 
vent its attaining any high improvement, than all 
other causes put together. Not that | am an en- 
emy to hospitality properly so called—that I mean, 
which springs from the heart, and increases pari 
pass with the means of indulging it: no, God 
forbid. But the kind whichis to end in the ruin 
of those who display it, is not only spurious, but 
as much to be dreaded and deprecated as the cho- 
lera, or any other destructive disease. “It begins 
in vanity, or idleness, or inordinate love of what 
is falsely called pleasure; and ends in poverty, long- 
suffering, and ruin; or in the heart-rending aban- 
donment, by emigration, of home, friends, kin- 
dred, and the dearly cherished land of our na- 
tivity. 


[The foregoing communication treats on a subject 
of much importance, and which greatly needs such 
comments and strictures, if indeed any can have ef- 
fect. Perhaps every reader, like ourselves, may ob- 
ject tosome parts of the details recommended by J. 
M. G.; but there can be none, who have considered 
this subject, who will not admit the value and impor- 
tance of the writer’s general remarks, as well as their 


correct application. We have frequently, but fruit- | 


lessly, attempted to call the attention of the members 
of new agricultural societies, and of those intending 
to form societies, to the general and similar defects of 
such associations. Judging from such results as are 


|ADDRESS TO THE NORFOLK AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


By WiLtrAM Garnett, Esq., President. 


Ordered to be published in the Farmers’ Register by a resolution 
of the Society. 

Gentlemen—I now avail myself of the first op- 
portunity that has offered, since our organization, 
toreturn you my thanks for the honor you have 
done me, incalling me to preside over the Norfolk 
Agricultural Society. 1 must, however, be per- 
mitted, at the same time, to express my regret that 
your choice did not fall upon one better qualified 
to serve you inthat capacity. And this disclaimer, 
I can assure you, is not made merely in compli- 
ance with acustomary form, but undera thorough 
conviction, that I can lay no claim to the know- 
ledge, either theoretical or practical, which it is 
desirable that the presiding officer of such a socie- 
ity should possess. If, therefore, I should be so 
fortunate as to contribute, in any degree, to the ad- 
/vancement of the objects which we contemplate, 
‘I shall be indebted, almost entirely, for such con- 

tribution to researches into the recorded experience 
of others. 

In this way, I may perhaps, occasionally, be 
able to bring to your notice facts which might, 
| otherwise, not be so generally diffused. And, in 
this way, every member of the society may con- 
tribute his quota towards the dissemination of the 
agricultural information which past experience 
has accumulated. But we should not rest satisfi- 
ed here—every day new additions are making to 
the acquired stock of agricultural knowledge, and 
itshould be our aim, both individually and collec- 
tively, to add our mite to the general contribution. 
To pursue the study of agriculture rightly, we 
should, as in the case of other sciences, adopt the 
inductive method, and rest our principles upon the 
solid foundation of well attested facts, the result of 
attentive and intelligent observation. And it is the 
province of societies like ours, to collect, record, 
and to excite, as much as possible, public attention 
to the proper improvement of the information thus 
obtained. To this end, it is hoped, that every 
member of this association, which we have vol- 
untarily entered into for this purpose, will zealously 
‘co-operate. None of us, we trust, will be content 
to be mere sleeping partners in the concern, but let 
| us rather anticipate that all will be impelled, both 
| by duty and inclination, to take an active part in 
‘promoting the objects for which we have associ- 











before the public, our suggestions have been useless; | ated. Then may we hope to realize benefit to 


and by their being repeatedly brought forward, possi- 
bly may have given offence. Asa last effort, we re- 


quest that every member, or intended member of an | 


agricultural society, who may read the foregoing com- 
munication, will also read two pieces which, with sim- 
ilar views, were inserted in the early part of our first 
Volume—« A report on agricultural premiums,” at p. 
147, and a communication on the “Advantages and 
defects of agricultural societies,” p. 201, v. I. Far. Reg. 
However, we should be altogether unworthy of con- 
ducting a journal devoted to the “support of the inter- 
ests of agriculture” if we feared to give offence by 


tig unpalatable truths in the performance of our 
uty, 


‘ourselves, and to impart the advantages which we 
'may derive, to others. 

| But permit me, again and again, to repeat, that 
we can never calculate upon so desirable a_ result, 
‘unless we pursue the objects we have in view 
‘from the establishment of our society, with spirit 
‘and activity, and can succeed in exciting in our 
members generally, an interest in the concerns 
and operations of’ this institution, which will induce 
them to engage actively in the advancement of its 
welfare. One of the most obvious modes by 
which this'can be accomplished, is by a free com- 
munication of all important facts relating to the 
subject of our science, which may come to the 
knowledge of any of our members. Much very 
important and highly useful information, it is to be 
feared, is withheld from the agricultural communi- 
ty, from an unwillingness that many persons have 
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to appear before the public as authors, arisingfrom 
a ditfidence of their powers in the art of composi- 
tion. This might be a good reason for such re- 
serve, if the object of the writer was to make a 
display of his skill in the art of writing; but 
where nothing is contemplated but the communi- 
cation of useful facts, the graces of composition 
may well be dispensed with. We shall never 
value the information that may be thus imparted to 
us, a whit the less for any deficiency in the polish 
ot the style in which it may be conveyed ; but will 
ever prize one usetul and well attested fact bear- 
ing upon the subjects to which the attention of our 
society is directed. to te finest theory, which the 
most brilliant imagination can suggest. All that is 
requisite in the communications, which we solicit, 
is a plain statement of the facts communicated, 
with such of the accompanying circumstances as 
may be necessary to enable us to draw correct in- 
ferences from them. Many of our members, we 
have no doubt, could aid us essentially by furnish- 
ing us with the result of their agricultural experi- 
ence; and I trust that none, who have the ability, 
will, like the unprofitable servant spoken of in the 
ecripture parable, prefer to bury theirtalent, rather 
than put it into ueeful circulation. 

As may have been anticipated from what was 
said in the commencement, I have but little worth 
communicating from the very slender stock of my 
own agricultural experience; nor have I as yet 


had the leisure to draw from the sources of infor- | 
But there is | 
one important fact in relation to the application of | 


mation alluded to in the beginning. 


manure upon which [ can speak experimentally, 
and to which I will therefore call your attention, as 
I deem it much more deserving of consideration 
than it is generally thought. Some years ago, in 
reading the proceedings of an agricultural society, 
somewhere in the state of New York, I observed 
that the owner of a farm, who obtained a premium 


offered for the best managed farm in that part of 


the country, stated amongst other matters in rela- 
tion to his management, that for many years, he 
had applied all his manure to the surface of his 
land after planting his crops, instead of previously 
prowgag it into the land, as had hitherto been 

is practice. Since then, | have applied the 
greater part of the manure I have collected in the 
same manner, and have invariably found the crops 
better than they were upon the land where the 
manure had been used according to the old method. 
This difference is much more manifest, where 
coarse litter is used, than in the case of well rotted 
manure; and of a very dry season, [ think I have 
witnessed a difference of at least one hundred per 


cent. in favor of the surface dressing, though I | 


have never tested the matter by actual measure- 
ment. But during severe droughts I have seen 
the corn fired nearly to the shoot, upon land into 
which coarse litter had been ploughed previous to 
planting, when the corn, which had the manure 
spread over the surface alter planting, was perfect- 
ly green and flourishing.» In further corroboration 
of the opinion herein advanced, of the superior 
advantage of an application of manure to the sur- 
face, over the practice of burying it in the land, I 
will mention one other fact. Soon after the ap- 
pearance of some essays signed “ 4rator,” and 
written by Col. John Taylor, a celebrated agricul- 
turist, it was the practice of many farmers in the 
part of the country in which T then resided, to 


—_—_——.... 
a 


plough up the land, upon which they had penneq 
their cattle during the summer, as soon as the coy 
pens were removed, to avoid the loss, which he 
had taught them to apprehend from the evay ora. 
tion of the manure ii leit exposed upon the sur.gee 
of the lend to the action of the sun and mois:ure. 
Whether from gecident, or design, it sv happened 
‘that some of the cow ‘pens remained unbroken un. 
til the following year, when they were ploughed 
up to plantin corn; and much to the astonishment 
‘of those who had implicitly believed in the sup. 
‘posed loss from evaporation, it was found that this 
‘land produced much better than that which had 
been ploughed as soon as the cattle had been taken 
‘off. The consequence has followed, that the 
| practice of breaking up cow pens, upon their re- 
moval, has been abandoned in the part of the 
country alluded to, I believe, without a sing!e ex. 
| 





ception. from my own experience, therefore, on 
this subject, as well as upon the testimony of seve- 
ral experienced farmers, whose experiments have 
led them to the same conclusion, I do not enter- 
tain the least doubt as to the superiority of the 
method of applying manure herein recommended, 
over the mode formerly used. 

With regard to the implements of husbandry, | 


| 
| 


am not sufficiently acquainted with the state of 


} 
| 
i 


agriculture in ourregion to know how far the mod- 
ern improvements in this particular have been 
adopted with us. But I have been informed and 
believe, that very little attention has been paid, in 
this section of country, to this important branch 
(of ruraleconomy. Being however, almost entire- 
ly unacquainted with the extent of our deficien- 
cies in this respect, I will postpone this subject for 
“another communication, by which time I hope to 
be better acquainted with our wants and the sources 
from which they can be supplied. But beiore! 
take my leave of it, I will briefly describe to you 
an implement much used in the part of the coun- 
try in which I formerly resided, in the ge of 
newly cleared land for cultivation. Itis called 
the new ground coulter, and differs from those for-. 
merly used in that part of the country, in having 
a blunt edge in place of a sharpone. The advan- 
tage gained by this change, is, that the roots are 
broken, and torn out of the earth, instead of being 
cut and left in the land; nor it is ever impeded in 
its progress, by sticking in the roots, as is frequent- 
ly the case where the sharp edged coulter is used. 
Oxen are generally employed as better adapted to 
such work, where frequent stoppages occur, than 
horses; and a hatchet is carried on the brake o! 
the plough, to chop such roots as are too stubborn 
tobe broken. The new ground coulter is also 
much used to open furrows for planting corn; and 
for this purpose two short mould-boards are fixed 
upon the upper part of the helve, while the coul- 
ter going several inches below the bottom of the 
furrow, opened by the mould-boards, prepares the 
land underneath, for the reception of the small 
roots of the corn as soon as it vegetates. Some 
farmers likewise use this plough for siding corn, 1" 
stiff land, preparatory to weeding; but, in this case 
itis used without any mould-board. In short, I 
do not know a cheaper or more useful agricultural 
implement than the new ground coulter, or one by 
which so great an amount of labor can be save; 
atso little cost. I have seen large new grounds com- 
pletely prepared for the use of the onlinary plough 
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|by running this coulter previous!y throug 
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land;and the work of 15 or 20 hands, which would | 
have been otherwise employed ior several weeks | 
in greubbing and hilling the ground, entirely saved. | 
Mr. Richard Baylor, an officer of our society, has 

one of them, which [ ordered for him, and I have 

had another made at the request of Mr. A. Fore- 

man, also one of our officers, whigh will furnish an | 
opportunity to such as think the aiter worth in- 
quiry’ to examine the plough for themselves. ‘The 
construction is $9 simple, that the most ordinary 
blacksmith can make them by these modeis. In 
conclusion, I would remark, that few things are of 
more importance to the farmer than a judicious 





it ite the economy of labor, and the due pre- 
paration of’ the soil for cultivation. And it I have 
not been greatly misinformed, much is required in 
this department to place us upen the vantage 
ground occupied by our more enterprising and in- 
dustrious brethren of the north, or even of many 
arts of our own state. I therefore recommend 
this subject to your particular attention. Much 
may be done to better our condition in this respect 
before we meet again, if we can but infuse new 
encrgy into our operations, and excite something 
like interest in agricultural pursuits in this and the 
neigiiboring counties. But candor compels me to | 
add, that if’ we continue to manifest the same in- | 
difference to the well being and progress of our 
society, which has, so far, characterized our first 
efloris, we may, at once, abandon all hope of ad- 
vantage to ourselves, or utility to the public, 
through the agency of this institution, which with- 
out more spirited exertions than have yet been 
made, we may consider as virtually dissolved, 








From the Richmond Enquirer. 


PRESENT STATE AND PROSPECT OF THE RICH- 
MOND, FREDERICKSBURG, AND POTOMAC 
RAIL ROAD. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg, and Potomac Rail 
Road.—The three-fifths of the stock, with the ex- 
ception of about 870,000 has been subscribed by pri- 
vate capitalists of undoubted responsibility—about 
$150,000 - gentlemen in Philade!phia—ani 5 per 
cent. actually paid in. The 70,000 dollars will be 
readily made up, and is pledged to be subscribed, 
before the state will be called on to subscribe its 
two-fiiths. A bill is now before the House of 
Delegates to subscribe the two-fifths or $280,000. 
We entertain no sort of doubt of the value of the 
investmnent—nor of the great utility of the pro- 


completed by the lst of July. The rails, it is pre- 
sumed, may be Jaid in the course of the summer 
and iail, so as to admit of the use of this portion 
of the rail road by the Ist of December next. 

It is the intention of the company, if the usual 
subscription of two-fitths should be made by the 
stute, to place the remainder of the road to I’red- 
evicksburg under contractin the month of May or 
June, so us to insure the completion of the whole 
road in the course of 1836. 

‘he disiance trom Richmond to Fredericksburg 
will be reduced hy the rail road from sixty-seven 
miles to tilty-eight; the time of travelling it, from 


ection of the implemenis of husbandry, both as | fourteen hours to three hours; and the journey be- 


tween Richmond and Washington, from twenty- 
four hours to between eight and nine. 

The cost of the trip between Richmond and 
Washington, now between ten and eleven dollars, 
will be reduced to $6 50 per passenger. 

With the facilities afforded to the travel, by the 
proposed work—in connection with the great line 
of steam boat and rail road communication be- 
tween Washington and Boston, now on the eve 
of completion—the friends of the improvement are 
sanguine that so large a portion of the travel now 
taken by packets between New York and Charles- 
ton, may be diverted from the coast to the interior, 
as to atlord, immediately on its completion, to 
stockholders, a dividend of’ six per cent., from this 
source alone. Independently, however, of the travel, 
a great trade may be expected on the rail road, 
The line passes within about 8 miles of the Deep- 
Run coal field. By a branch to it, coal will be 
transported trom these mines both to Richmond 
and Kredericksburg; and cotton, now brought by 
the Petersburg Rail Road, to Petersburg and Rich- 
mond, may be expected to be conveyed to Freder- 
icksburg; and the water-power of the last named 
town made use of, as at Richmond and Peters- 
burg, for its manulacture. In agricultural pro- 
ducts, the trade of the rail road will be any thing 
but inconsiderable. Itis true, that the country 
through which it passes is not generally tertile; 
but the cheapness of transportation will bring 
lands into market not now cultivated, and increase 
largely the amount of its products; and improve- 
ments of the North and South Anna Rivers, al- 
ready projected, or branch rail roads, will extend 
the benefits of the improvement to the counties of 
Louisa, Spottsylvania, Orange, and Madison. 
Whilst the prosperity of our sister town, Freder- 
icksburg, willin many respects be promoted, and 
cannot be impaired by it, Richmond may be ex- 
pected, by the execution of the work, to a placed 
in the relation to her which Baltimore now occu- 





posed rail road to the public at large. We have re- 
quested some information on the subject from Mr. 
Moncure Robinson, the engineer, who has been 
80 obliging as to address us the following letter. 


Richmond, Dec, 28th, 1834. 


Dear Sir.—I hand you, agreeably to your re- 
quest, the following information in relation to 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg, and Potomac Rail 


pies; and produce, which would otherwise leave 
the state to find a purchaser, be brought to this 
place. But amore probable result will be, the 
improvement of the markets in both towns, in 
consequence of the facility of intercommunication 
afiorded by the rail road, which will enable the 
merchants of either town to make purchases ad- 
vantageously in both. 

I will add only in addition to the above, that the 





ba 
Road. 


iwenty-seven miles of the road, extending from 


vichinond to the North Anna, were contracted for 


on the 27ih, (yesterday,) at an average expense 


of $8,000 per mile. The work was let to contrac- | 


definite location of the work, as far as it has pro- 
'gressed, shows that it will be executed at much 
| less than it was at first computed at. The origi- 
nal estimate, based on the experimental line first 
traced, was $763,000 for the whole work, inclu- 


lors of the highest responsibility; and the grading | ding the necessary depots, locomotive engines, 


aud masonry of this portion of the road, are to be | ©S and carriages. 


Great improvements have 
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been made in the line, and it is now ascertained | is to connect the cities of Washington and Balj. 
that it will not probably exceed $680,000, or at| more; and that this work will have been completed 
farthest $700,000, inclusive of the above items. _| in the course of two years from the present time. 


I remain, dear sir, yours, very respectfully,gand | By means of it and the contemplated improvement 
truly, between* Richmond and Fredericksburg, a trave| 
MONCURE ROBINSON. | may be expected to be diverted from the bay ang 
T. Ritchie, Esq. the coast througly our towns, and an increase of 
that on the line of the improvement, the extent of 
The following extracts from the address of the | which can only be appreciated by those who have 
commissioners, published in this city in May last, | witnessed the vastly increased intercourse pro- 
will throw additional light upon the value of the | duced by similar improvements in other quarters of 
proposed improvement: our country. 
In the absence of specific data on the subject, 
EXTRACTS FROM THE ADDRESS, &c. the experience of the Petersburg Rail Road Com. 
yany furnishes some facts which are pertinent. 
revious to the execution of that work the average 








Address of the Commissioners, to the Citizens of 
Richmond and Fredericksburg, and the inhabi- ; 
: , aie 42 |number of passengers in the line of stages be- 
_— of mee, Hanover, Caroline, and Spott tween Petersburg and the Roanoke did not, it i 
J understood, exceed three each way per day, or 
By the report of the engineer, communicated to | varied between 30 and 40 per week. Since the 
a committee of citizens of’ Richmond, on the 4th | execution of that work, the number has averaged 
of January last, it appeared that the distance be-| generally between 30 and 40 per diem, or from 300 
tween Richmond and Fredericksburg, by the ex- | to 350 per week ; the increase of the travel on the 
perimental line surveyed prior to that time, was| route occasioned by the execution of the rail road 
sixty and a half miles, and that the whole cost of'| having been nearly in the ratio of ten to one. 
the work, including depots, warehouses, and water} Presuming only half the increase between Rich- 
stations, locomotive engines, cars, and carriages, | mond and Washington that has taken place on the 
was estimated at seven hundred and sixty-three | Petersburg Rail Road, or an increase in the ratio of 
thousand dollars. The farther surveys which | five to one, (and when we recollect the great fa- 
have been since made by the engineer, show that | cilities which will be produced by the contemplated 
a reduction in distance of one and a half miles | improvement, the estimate seems to be at least a 
may be eflected between Richmond and the Pa-| very moderate one,) we should have about 420 
munkey, by a line terminating in H street, on| passengers per week on the contemplated rail road; 
Shockoe Hill, and the cost of which willbe about) or estimating the fare of each passenger at $4, 
$40,000 less than that of the line first traced. sixteen hundred and eighty dollars per week, on the 
The commissioners understand from the engi- | proposed improvement, from passengers alone. 
neer that no doubt is entertained by him, that far- With every confidence in the above views, the 
ther reductions in the length and cost of the road, | commissioners respectfully present the following as 
will result on its definite location, so that the whole | a probable estimate of the annual receipts on the 
cost of the road, with all its appendages to Fred-| proposed line of rail road: 
ericksburg, will not probably exceed $700,000, if} For passengers, 429 per week, or 21,840 
indeed it should reach this sum; and that the! per annum, at $4, 87,360 
whole length of the road may probably be reduced | For the transportation of the mail, 10,000 
to fifty-eight miles. On cotton, coal, agricultural products 
Presuming these views to be correct, (and that; and merchandize, 25,000 
they are so, the commissioners have as a guar- ee ort 
antee the professional reputation of the gentleman 122,360 
to whom their surveys were committed, ) there can | 
be but little doubt of the productiveness of the! Deduct for repairs of road, wear and 
improvement, and that as an investment, none | tear of locomotive engines, cars and car- 
which has been offered for many years to the pub- | riages, and expenses of transportation, 50 
lic can be more advantageous. | per cent., 61,180 
In confirmation of the above positions, they | er 
wou!d respectfully submit, $61,180 
ist. That every rail road hitherto made in our 
country for the accommodation of travel has been! And we have a nett balance of $61,180, oF 
productive. nearly nine per cent., to divide to stockholders im- 
2d. Phat the line of rail road in question, would | mediately on the execution of the proposed im- 
necessarily take, not only the whole travel between provement. 
the city of Richmond and town of Fredericksburg} But there can be no doubt that the above in- 
and the north, and that between the city of Wash-|come must largely increase with the growth of 
ington and towns of Alexandria, Georgetown, and | our country and its increasing trade and travel. 
Fredericksburg, and the whole south, and all the | With the facilities offered by the proposed com- 
local travel on this line, but also the largest portion | munication for the transportation of coal and cot- 
of the large travel between the north and south,| ton to Fredericksburg, there can be little doubt 
now accommodated by the packets on the coast] that the last named town will become like Rich- 
and the bay steamboats. , wr mond and Petersburg, rapidly manufacturing; a 
aa ie Regt Pe 9 a mee it is only ne- | its excellent water power, soreadily available, but 
Ohio Rail Road C e fact that the Baltimore and | now so little used, be employed to give a new 
au! Koad Company are now executing with | stimulus to the industry of the country in which It 
great energy the branch of their rail road, which | is situated. The effect of an increased prosperity 
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will be, to extend in a still greater ratio, not only 
ihe intercourse between our towns, but that be- 
tween them and the northern cities; whilst the 
travel of that class of’ persons who visit the cities 
of Washington and Richmond, during the sessions 
of congress and the legisiature, from motives of 
husiuess or pleasure, may be expected largely and 
steadily to increase. 

The commissioners, looking at the subject in 
these aspects, can scarcely doubt that in the 
course ot a reasonable period the improvement 
will produce to the stockholders, in dividends, the 
maximum (15 per cent.) authorized by the char- 
ter; and this maximum, if produced by the tolls, 
it will be recollected, is completely secured to the 
company for a term of thirty years afier the com- 
pletion of the rail road, by a clause in the charter, 
which guarantees the company during that period 
acainst all competitions from any rival work. 

The above views go to show that an investment 
in the proposed improvement cannot fail to be se- 
cure and productive ; but other considerations still 
more decidedly recommend its patronage to the 
citizens of Richmond and Fredericksburg and the 
intervening country. To the owners of property 
between Richmond and Fredericksburg it will in- 
sureacheap and speedy transportation of their 
products, and of course, a large enhancement in 
the value of their lands. To the merchants and 
shippers of both towns, a facility in keeping their 
assortments complete and in making their pur- 
chases and transacting business in either town—to 
the hotels and boarding houses in both towns, an 
increased business, proportionate to the largely in- 
creased amount of travel. But by the property 
holders in both towns, the benefits of the improve- 
ment will be more particularly felt. Its enhance- 
ment may be greater in some than in other por- 
tions of each town, but will be felt in some degree 
inall. HH street in Richmond, now so partially 
built, may be expected to become in a few years, 
throughout its whole extent, what Broad street in 
Philadelphia, since it has been occupied by the 
Philadelphia and Columbia Rail Road, hasbeen be- 
coming so rapidly, a handsome avenue, presenting 
on either side ranges of warehouses and retail 
stores, handsome hotels and boarding houses ; and 
ihe industry of our city and Fredericksburg will 
experience anew impulse from the foundries and 
work-shops to which the rail road will give rise. 
Fredericksburg, in addition, on account of the 
abundance and cheapness with which all the sup- 
plies of life are procured there, may be expected, 
when an easy communication is procured to and 
irom it, to become the residence of many families 
of that class in society who are not tied down by 
the engagements of their members to any particu- 
lar spot. but left free to select the abode which pre- 
ents most attractions. But it would be difficult 
‘0 point out the many-results which may be ex- 
pected to ensue from the execution of the work in 
(testion, to the towns which it will connect. Un- 
ess the commissioners are greatly mistaken, the 
productiveness of the improvement as a stock, 
~~ as It seems to them, is its least reeommenda- 
, _ Paani the commissioners would remark, 
per le whole amount of’ private subscriptions re- 
usite to the completion of the work is $420,000 


as th 


here can be no doubt that the state will next 


during the night in the summer season. 





winter subscribe the remaining two-fifths ; and 
that to organize the company a subscription of 
$300,000 is by the charter made sufficient. ‘Two 
dollars per share is to be paid at the time of sub- 
scribing, which sum, of course, will be repaid to 
each subscriber, if the amount necessary to organ- 
ize the company should not be made up. 

JOHN H. EUSTACE, 

FLEMING JAMES, 

LEWIS WEBB, 

JOHN A. LANCASTER, 

JAMES BOSHER, 

RICHARD C. WORTHAM, 

CONWAY ROBINSON, 

WILSON ALLEN, 

FAYETTE JOHNSON, 

W. 8S BLACKFORD, 

JOHN L. MARYE, 

JOHN DICKINSON, 

JOSEPH M. SHEPPARD. 





From the New England Farmer. 


EXTRACT FROM A DISSERTATION ON MAKING 
AND APPLYING MANURB, BY JAMES HALF, 
ESQ. 


For which a premium was awarded by the Merrimac 
Agricultural Society. 


It has been observed by a writer on agriculture, 
that manure stands in the same relation to the far- 
mer, that a stock of goods, calculated to meet the 
market, does toa merchant. Whether the com- 
parison is correct or not in every point of view, 
it cannot be denied that manure is an article of 
the greatest importance to the farmer. It is the 
intention of the writer to present to the public, ina 
plain and concise manner, for the aid of the prac- 
tical farmer, as well as to excite an investigation, a 
few ideas on the subject of making and applying 
manure. | 


MAKING MANURE. 


This subject comprehends not only the best 
manner of saving and preserving the manure, 
which is naturally made i a stock of cattle on a 
farm, but likewise the best method of increasing 
that quantity by the aid of other materials. The 
manure made in stables during the winter season 
should be cleanly thrown from the same every 
day, and the stable floor well littered with straw 
or refuse hay. The litter, besides increasing the 
quantity of manure, conduces to the ease and 
health of the cattle, and increases both the quan- 
tity and quality of the milk of cows. The cattle 
in the winter should usually be confined in the 
farm yard, and the cows at least should be yarded 
It is said 
by practical farmers that three loads of manure, 
kept under a cover through the spring and sum- 
mer, are worth four exposed to the air during that 
time. ; 

The manure made by fatting hogs should be 
frequently cleaned from the hog house and placed 
in the yard yr est To farmer should be 
without a hog yard—) and the sty should be fre- 


quently replenished with plenty of straw or other 

litter. 

i | But the thriving, economical and scientific far- 

or three-fifths of the capital stock of the company, | mer will not depend solely on the preceding me- 
f thode tor his stock of manure ; but, forthe purpose 
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of increasing the quantity of the same, will fre- 
quently make calculations resembling some or all of 
those which follow; and not only make, but ac- 
tually put them in practice ; for, give me leave to 
observe, that calculations alone will make very little | 
manure. 

The farm yard.* As soon as the haying and | 
harvesting season is over, the farmer should com- | 
mence collecting a large quantity of brakes, | 
swamp grass, or coarse refuse grass of any de- 
scription, and, after having removed the manure 
from his barn yard, spread the brakes, grass, &c. 
over the whole surface of the yard. There is no 
danger of getting this covering of too great a 
depth. It should be suffered to remain in this sit- 
uation till the next fall, when, together with the 
dung and urine of cattle with which it is mixed, it 
makes an excellent manure, and should be carted 
out and laid in large heaps, for the purpose of 
being placed in the hills of Indian corn, or potatoes, 
the ensuing spring. It is believed that this is 
the most profitable method of making and ap- 
plying such manure. If used the spring after it 
is made, it is not sufficiently rotten or decomposed 
to become the proper food of plants. [t may be 
worth observing that the practice of covering the | 
barn yard with brakes is very beneficial to the 
cows kept in the yard during the. fall season, 
and is equally as necessary as the stable litter in 
the winter. These weeds are very injurious to 
our pastures, and every cutting tends to destroy 
them, 

The hog yard. With a little labor much valua- 
ble manure may be made in this enclosure. It is 
strong, rich and oily, and the fermentation of it pro- 
ceeds slowly, consequently it affords more steady 
and durable nourishment to the plants to which it is 
applied, than most other manures, and answers a 
good purpose when mixed with a large quantity of 
earthy or vegetable substances, 

For the purpose of increasing the quantity of| 
this manure, the farmer should deposite in his hog | 
yard at every convenient opportunity, chip-dung, | 
rich earth, weeds, leached ashes, leaves, moss, 
turf, and such other substances as his ingenuity 
may suggest; for no person should allow himself 
to be an entire book farmer, or servile imitator. 
That the mixture of the several ingredients may 
the more readily and efficiently be performed by 
the swine, a little corn or other grain should be | 
sprinkled over the yard. 

Thia is a good manure to enrich the exhausted 
soil of a garden, or to spread on land to be planted | 

















a 
the back part of your house, or nearthe barn yard, 
and cart or place thereon, not in layers, but judi- 
ciously mixed or shovelled together, such ‘sub. 


stances as the following, viz. rich earth, such ag 


may be obtained from ditches or the sides of the 
road; mud or the dirt from hollows, which have 
received the wash from richlands; marl, ashes 
oily substances, soot, putrified flesh, dead animals 
may be buried in the compost heap, if placed at 
such a depth as to prevent any noxious effluvig. 
woollen rags cut in small pieces, scrapings of the 
cellar and kitchen yard, of lanes ayd back yanis 
after rains, rubbish of old chimneys, earth that 
has been long under cover, salt, old brine, blood 
and soap suds. These should be frequently mix. 
ed together, and at each stirring much common 
earth, or that which lies adjoining the heap, may 
be added. If this manure be designed for a cold, 
stiff, clayey soil, sand or dry sandy loam should 
be a principal ingredient; but if for open, light, 
sandy ground, clay should be added. It would be 
well to add tothe heap some warm manure to 
promote its fermentation; sheep dung would be 
the best. Straw, refuse fodder, bra es, OF any 
such vegetables, would be better disposed of in 
the barn yard than in this heap. The making of 
such a heap causes an appearance of neatness to 
exist about the house and other buildings ; and be- 
sides being a rich manure, the removing of so 
much rubbish to its proper place is conducive to 
the health of the occupants or inmates of the 
house. 

This is a good manure to spread on tillage land, 
just before sowing it with wheat or any kind of 
grain and hay seed. Itshould be covered in the 
soil with the harrow. It will cause the grain to 
grow luxuriantly, and the land seldom fails of 
being well stocked with grass. It may be profita- 
bly applied to gardens, and as atop dressing to 
wet, cold mowing lands. 

Peat moss, or swamp mud. This is a substance 
which yields little or no nourishment to plants un- 
less it be mixed with barn yard or stable dung, or 
some kind of hot manure to bring it into a state of 
fermentation; in this case the mixture may be 
used in the same manner and nearly to the same 
effect “ weight for weight as barn yard dung.” _ 

The cheapest and best manner of making this 
kind of compost manure is, when the barn yard 
dung is carried into the field early in the fall, a 
certain quantity, say one-half, or even two-thirds 
of the heap may be composed of swamp mud, 
which should be well mixed with the other ma- 





with Indian corn ; but perhaps the best manner of’ nure. The whole mass at this time will undergo 
applying it is to cart it out every spring, and place | a strong fermentation, and become a good ma- 
it in the hills of Indian corn, or potatoes. If the nure. Some practise carting swamp mud into the 
crop be not a good one where this manure is used, | barn yard; but in this case the two kinds of ma- 
we must look for the failure from some other cause | nure will not so well assimilate by fermentation, 
than the want of an excellent manure. |as when they are both moved at the same time 
The compost heap. Manures combined of dif.) and mixed together. The mud should be re- 
ferent miterials, and of such substances as are | moved from the swamp, and left to dry some weeks 
calculated to act upon each other by fermentation, | before it is carried to the compost heap. I tried 
or otherwise, are eminently useful in increasing | some of this compost in the hill for corn and po'e- 
the fertility of soils, and promoting the growth of'| toes, on a dry warm soil: it consisted of nearly 
vegetables. two-thirds mud ; it did well with the potatoes, but 
Select some convenient spot not far distant from | with the corn, barn yard dung had the advantage; 
—~ though in this ease the mixture was probably be- 
‘neficial. 


et ee —— 





* This enclosure is usually denominated by the far- 
mers a barn yard, and this appears to be the most pro- 


per designation; but most writers on agriculture call 
jt a farm yard. 


OF 


APPLICATION 


MANURE. 
In addition to what has been before remarked 
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on this subject, some further observations will be 
made, founded on information derived from my 
own experience, the best authors, and the most in- 
telligent agriculturists. 

Sable dung or animal manure ought to be 
epread on tillage land designed for corn or potatoes 
the spring after it is made, and well mixed with 
the soil, by the harrow first and then the plough. 
This mixing of the dung and soil should be per- 
formed immediately after the manure is carried 
from the heap to the field, If the small heaps are 
sufiered to remain in the field during a fermenta- 
tion, there is great loss of heat, of volatile fluid, 
oily, and gaseous matter, by their dissipation in 
the atmosphere, which would, if the dung be 
speedily and properly buried in the ground, be 
communicated to the soil, thus securing to the 
plants the most nourishing properties, and the 
whole strength of the manure. 

As it respects their speedy application, the same 
remarks apply to all kinds of manure, as well as 
to that of stable dung. 

Some are of the opinion that stable and farm 
yard manure ought always to be applied in a re- 
cent state, that is, previous to their rotting or de- 
composition. In this case the manure must be 
spread on the land as above directed, as new dung 
will not answer a good purpose to place in the hill 
for {ndian corn ; and it is not so good on most soils 
for potato hills, as that which is somewhat de- 
composed and rotten. Barn yard dung may pro- 
fitably be applied, as before observed, in the hill of 
corn and potatoes ; and if so applied it should not 
be applied in a recent state. 

With regard to the quantity of manure to be 
applied to an acre of tillage, many circumstances 
must be taken into consideration, such as the 
strength of the soil, the kind of grain or produce 
tobe raised, (Indian corn requiring the largest 
quantity) and the kind or quality of the manure to 
be applied. The farmer, in making his calcula- 
tions on this point, should not apportion his ma- 
nure to the quantity of ground he may wish to 
place under tillage; but should apportion his 
ground to the quantity of manure he can com- 
mand. “Scanty dressings,” as the term is, should 
ever be siiietad ‘¢We till too much land,” is an 


expression in very common use; but instead of'| with various acids, forming salts. 


being a vague speculation of the brain, it should 
be reduced to the actual practice of the hand. 

In the speculation of manure, the quality of the 
soil and of the manure should be considered. A 
cold, stiff, clayey, or wet soil requires a hot fer- 
menting manure, and one not much decomposed, 
and that too in considerable quantity, that the 
cold nature of the soil may be corrected by the 
warmth of the dung; onthe contrary, adry, warm, 
sandy soil requires dung more decomposed and 
putrified, and a less quantity answers a good pur- 
pose. On such soils a compost of dung and peat 


moss, as before described, is a very suitable ma- 
hure, 





REMARKS ON AGRICULTURE, VEGETATION, 
&c, 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register, 


. Nothing is of more importance than the cul- 
fivation of the soil, and improvement of agricul- 


ture. IT have read with pleasure and satisiaction | 
many communications on this subject, in your | water, vegetable and animal productions, hasten- 


ivseful paper. It is indeed pleasing to see gen- 
tlemen of the first standing in society, come for- 
ward and give information upon this all important 
subject. I hope they will go on and use every 
exertion to promote the welfare and happiness of 
the Old Dominion. We have paid but little at- 
‘tention to agriculture: indeed it has been most 
shamefully neglected. The reason appears obvious: 
we have more land than we can cultivate, and 
there will be a waste until necessity compels us to 
improve. What, I might ask, has been the mode 
of cultivation for a century past? It has been, to 
get as much land cleared as possible, make a tew 
indiflerent crops, and pay little or no attention to 
it afterwards. In afew years the soil is carried, 
by frequent washings, down hills, branches, creeks 
and rivers, until it reaches the Atlantic; the steril 
earth and gullied fields put up pine, and ultimately 
the inhabitants are driven from necessity beyond 
the mountains. ‘This Virginia can witness; and I 
am sorry to say, many of us are going on in the 
old way, without any ambition to excel our pre- 
decessors. Itis true, we have some industrious 
characters, who are disposed to benefit saciety 
free from self interest, and it is much to be re- 
gretted, that this laudable spirit is not more ge- 
neral, 

Nothing is wanting but a correct system of 
agriculture, to make us the most independent 
people upon earth—we should therefore endeavor 
to improve this great science, and supply, if pos- 
sible, the general and lamented deiect. I feel 
disposed to call upon the enlightened part of the 
community, to use their influence in producing a 
change; they alone have it in their power, and if 
they will use exertion, they can effect a revolution 
in ashort time. Let us then take in consideration 
all that relates to the cultivation of the soil, al- 
though it may require years to perfect the great 
object. 

The earth is a mean by which plants are sup- 
ported and nourished. There are five primitive 
earths which are generally found in most countries, 
viz. silex, lime, magnesia, alumine and barytes; by 
a particular union of these earths, are formed the 
great variety of stones observable on-the suriace 
of our globe; in many instances, they are united 
The gypsum, 
for instance, is a salt composed of the sulphuric 
acid and lime; all the rock, lime, shells, and va- 
rious marbles, are salts composed of the carbonic 
acid and lint ». These earths taken separately, 
are unfit for vegetation. Silex retains heat and is 
destitute of moisture; argillacious earth, cold and 
humid; calcareous earth caustic, and gives out 
water too freely; magnesian earth, steril and des- 
'titute of any active properties. ‘They are, how- 
‘ever, so opposed, that they correct each other 
when united. Farms abounding with argilla- 
cious earth, may become productive by the addi- 
tion of lime and plaster: by this union, the lime is 
robbed of its humidity and the adhesive quality of 
the clay destroyed. The earths taken separately, 
| will not constitute manure, and we have to mrss 
| the soil before we attempt the improvement. The 
great secret in agriculture, is a proper union of 
earths, together with various agents to be named 
hereafter. The good effects to be derived from 
the primitive earths, must be owing to the affinity 
which they have for each other; atmospheric air, 
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ing decomposition. In consequence of this af- 
finity, a great variety of gases are the immailiate 
result, which act as stimulants on the tender germ 
or root of plants; so that the earths afford no real 
nourishment in themselves, but act entirely as 
exciting agents—they decompose every thing for 
which they have an affinity. 
this, a number of gases are evolved, and when 
united, form various fluids, such as sap, sugar, 
water, oil, and mucilage. By this union plants 
are formed, their growth depending upon the fa- 
cility with which the productions of the earth are 
decomposed. ‘The rapid growth of ‘plants, or 
their tardiness, must depend upon hasty or slow 
decomposition, for unless some animal or vege- 
table putrefaction is taking place constantly upon 
the earth’s surface, plants cannot subsist. This 
observation is applicable to the animal, as well as 
the vegetable kingdom, for nothing can exist ex- 
cept it be from something which had previously 
perished. Composition and decomposition are 
continually taking place; and without it, there can 
be no vegetable or animal matter. 

To be successful in making a crop, many things 
are to be taken in consideration. First, we must 
have rich earth, for without it, there can be no 
juxuriant vegetation. ‘The prosperity of the plant 
depends upon a variety of causes. We should en- 
deavor to learn what kind of manure has the 
greatest affinity for the earth we have in cultiva- 
tion. ‘The soil should be properly prepared before 


we attempt the seeding, for unless this is done, it | 


would be a vain effort to produce an eflect without 
acause. I beg leave here to drop a hint to Vir- 
ginia farmers and planters; they cultivate too 


much poor land, and labor hard for little profit. If 
they would manure their lands, and cultivate half 


the quantity, they would have full barns and fat 
stock; as it is, they have empty corn houses 
and Jean kine. 


In consequence of 


It is, however, the disposition of 


ee 
| 


| veins, muscles, tendons, nerves, glands and ab. 

‘sorbents. The plant now requires the necessary 

| agenis to act upon it in order to produce its evoly. 
tion. 

The third consideration in making a crop is yy. 
\dicious culture or proper manual labor, The 

plough hastens decomposition by exposing the va. 
rious matters in the earth to the action of’ the sup 
and air: this causes a greater affinity to exist be. 
tween the principles which go to the nourishment 
of vegetables. It likewjse leaves the earth loose 
and suffers the tender roots to creep along in 
search of food. When the roots extend any dis. 
tance from the hill or stalk, they should not be 
broken, for this would retard the growth of the 
plant, by cutting off a portion of its nutriment; 
this is not all, every wounded root produces disease 
in the plant, and it must require some time before 
it is capable of healthy action. It not unfrequenily 
happens, that we fail in making a crop, and as- 
cribe it to drought or wet, when it was owing en- 
tirely to our own imprudence, that of injudicious 
culture. 

A due degree of heat is necessary to the well 
being of all vegetables. ‘The temperature most fa- 
vorable to vegetation, has not, [ believe, been 
correctly ascertained; but I suspect a temperature 
varying between 55 and 85 degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer is best. There should be a degree of 
heat sufficient to keep up vegetable and animal 
_ putrefaction, in order that the plant may constantly 
‘receive a certain portion of aliment. A high 
‘temperature decomposes the various matters of 
| the earth too rapidly, and carries them off in the 
‘atmosphere, before the plant can get possession of 
them; it also robs the earth of a certain portion of 
/moisture necessary to vegetation. 
| Plants, liké animals, cannot live without water; 
they require adrink when thirsty; they decompose 
water, and its components form some of' the rudi- 








Virginians to hold out appearances; if they can | ments of plants; other gases enter into their 
give you the outline of a large field of corn or composition no doubt: but I am well assured, 
tobacco, they seem perfectly satisfied, knowing | water must be decomposed before it gets posses- - 
that it will not be filled up. From two acres of | sion of the vegetables; otherwise, plants would be 
ground, under favorable circumstances, a planter ;composed principally of that fluid. Water is a 
will make 1000 pounds of tobacco: when carried to ;compound of oxygen and hydrogen in certain 
market it is found defective in quality, and sold | proportions, and it may readily be imagined, that 
at the reduced price of $5 per ewt., which amounts | it is by various affinities reduced to its principles, 
to 850: whereas, if the same labor and manure | giving organization and fluidity to the vegetable 


had been given to one acre of land, 1000 pounds of 
tobacco of the first quality would be made, and of 


course it would command the first market price, 
$10 per ewt., which amounts to $100: thus it is, 


that the planter labors hard throughout the year, | 


and yet finds himseli’ poor. 


The next thing to be taken in consideration in | 
The seeds of 


making a good crop, is select seed. 
vegetables are a sexual oflspring, corresponding 
with the eges of animals, and contain like them, 
not only the rudiments of new organization, but 
also a quantity of aliment laid up for its early 


nourishment. (See Darwin’s Phytologia). When | 
seed is deposited in the earth, having adue degree | 


of heat and moisture, it soon begins to germinate; 
the germ has a number of small umbilical or sem- 


inal vessels, which in a short time imbibe fluids | 


from the earth and atmosphere; they are excited 


into action by the stimulus of fluids which come | 
in contact with their mouths: the germ at length | 


begins to untold itself’ and we observe the trunk, 
leaves and branches, having a number of arteries, 


'world. Plants recejve their nourishment from 
‘water, through the medium of the earth, which 
‘acts asa filter, and carries with it, while in a state 
‘of decomposition, certain principles, which are the 
immediate product of decayed animal and vege- 
‘table productions. Insects that are continually 
dying on the surface and in the earth, support 
plants; for when we consider that it contains such 
a variety of animals, visible and invisible, that 
every spire of grass, every leaf, and all kinds ol 
| matters are loaded with insects throughout the 
vernal, summer, and autumnal months—that one 
generation is succeeding another continually—all 
this I say seems to be a plain proof; that the ve- 
getable world must be in a great measure SUp- 
poried by them. Such an idea may seem vision- 
ary, but it cannot be doubted, unless we deny the 
existence of principles trom the earth which g0 
to the nourishment of plants. Atmospheric aur, 
is one of the vegetable supporters. rhey, like 
‘animals, cannot live without it, although the at 
they feed upon, is somewhat different from that 
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required for the animal creation. Nitrogen gas 
snpports vegetable life; plants are observed to be 
yiorous in proportion to the quantity of this gas 





orts vegetation; plants are healthy in earth mixed 
with finely levigated charcoal. As plants acquire 
rowth, their principles are materially changed. 
We first observe nothing more than a thin fluid 
resembling mucilage. As they acquire age, this 
mucilage is changed to a substance resembling 
oil, known by the name of sap, from which all the 
duids are formed by secretion. ‘There is a won- 
jerful similarity between the vegetable and ani- 
mal world; they are both governed by the same 
laws, the various agents that act upon them are 
cimilar, their organization in many respects the 
same, and they both possess motion, sensation and 
life. ; 
GALEN. 


REMARKS ON AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES, AND 
THE FARMERS’ REGISTER AS AN AUXIL- 
IARY. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


I had been long anxious to see an organ, for the 
conveyance of agricultural information, like that 
presented in the Farmers’ Register: and as I had 
abandoned the culture of tobacco, for the sole pur- | 
pose of improving my farm, it comes in atime of 
need, and [ shall want all the materials it can 
furnish. We do indeed, sir, want something for 
the improvement of the practice of agriculture. 
We want facts founded on certain, accurate, and 
well conducted experiments. I think with you, 
we have inefficient talking and speechifying so- 
cieties enough: where to use an old saying, we 
have “all talk and no cider.”” These societies are 
easily formed, and as easily exploded. I would 
by no means, however, decry agricultural societies; 
they are very useful, in fact all-important, to keep 


‘some of the following causes. 





up aspirit of improvement, if they eflect nothing 
else. Noram I opposed to the principle of car- | 
rying important points by societies in general: | 
without them nothing valuable can be accom. 
plished. Man, like some of the inferior ranks of 
animals, may be considered gregarious—compel- | 
led from necessity to associate, for mutual support | 
and defence. What is man unassisted, unassoci- 
ated, and alone? Look at him as he appears at 
his first entrance into the world; he is of al! ani- 
mals the weakest and most defenceless. But view | 
him in society, hedging himself around with the 
accumulated knowledge and experience of ages, | 
yet, In a state of progressive improvement, (which 
‘ppears to be the most distinguishing feature by 
Which his intellect is marked from inferior ranks, ) 
and he bids defiance to the whole round of ani- 
mated nature, and wields the whole vegetable 
‘ingdom for his convenience and support. Take 
& savage, for instance, in the midst of his wild 





native woods, and how long would it take him to 


arrive at the present state of improvement in the | 


might, like the bear, lodge in the cavities of trees; 
they might occupy natural caves in the rocks; 


they might even build huts with branches of trees 
resent. Carbonic acid gas is an agent that sup- 


and with turf; and cement those materials with 
clay. This lowest and most abject view of human 
nature is not exaggerated. It were to be wished 
that this grovelling condition of mankind were 
fictitious, and that, in many regions of the globe, 
it did not at this moment exist. These operations 
of men, when only acquainted with the rudiments 
of society, indicate parts little superior to those of 
brutes. Man even in his most uninformed state, 
possesses the capacity for every species of know- 
ledge and every exertion of genius. But it may 
be cherished, expanded, and brought gradually to 
perfection. It is by numerous and regularly es- 
tablished societies alone, that such glorious exhi- 
bitions of human intellect can be produced. What 
is the hut of a savage, when compared to the 
palace of a prince? Or what is a canoe, when 
compared to a first rate ship of war?” 

But, sir, the failure of these societies, when 
they have failed, may be attributed generally, to 
: First, they com- 
mence reformation, as almost all reformations of 
mankind do begin, not by improving on existing 
plans and systems, but an entire abolition of pre- 
sent practices, as if all the world who had gone 
before us lived for nought, and labored in vain. 
The following couplet is a good rule here— 


“Be not the first that new things try, 
Nor last to lay the old ones by.” 


They spend all their zeal and energy, in talking 
about what they are going to do, without actually 
doing. They expect too great a reformation at 
once—they lack perseverance—are generally too 
speculative and theoretical in their character, and 
finally, the want of some agricultural paper, has 
been no small obstacle, to act as a kind of nuclus 
to keep these associations together, and to confine 
public attention to the subject; and which will, at 
the same time, convey their proceedings, im- 
provements, discoveries, and inventions to each 
other, and the community. With these and other 
errors corrected, by close and minute attention to 
the operations of our farms, great things may be 
accomplished. 

I am delighted, however, with the practical 
character of the Register, and particularly with 
the following traits. Its extreme condescension 
to little matters, which are generally the most 
useful, though overlooked in house-keeping and 
farming. It has been too much the defect of 
books and periodicals in general, as well as of 
great men, that they disdain the common and 
useful concerns of' life, and go to speculating upon 
matters that are of no service to mankind: and are 
more admired for the strangeness and uncommon- 
ness of the things they treat of, than their utility. 
In a word, their concern with every thing which 
mankind have no use for, and nothing, which the 
have. They are, likewise, too general in their 
character; not minute enough, as Goldsmith re- 


arts and sciences? “If men did not assist each| marked of the natural historians who preceded 


other, no operation of any magnitude, or which | him. 


— show any great superiority of talents above 
— of the brute creation, could possibly be ef- 
ected. _A single family, or even a few families 
united, li 


heir prey and procure a sufficient quantity. They 


“They contented themselves with seizing 
upon the great outlines of history, and — 
over what was common, as not worth the detail; 
they only dwelt upon what was new, great, and 


ke the carnivorous animals, might hunt! surprising, and sometimes even warmed the im- 


agination at the expense of truth.” IT should be 
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fond to see agriculture reduced to something like 
a system, and like medicine and other sciences, 
have its theory and its practice, its botanical names, 
iis technical language, &c.; but not all theory and 
no practice. We need a reformer, sir, and a re- 
formation in agricultural science, such as Bacon 
was, and such us he effected in natural philosophy: 
who alter the world had been bewildered, and I 
might add bewitched, by vain speculation for 


centuries, substituted experimental, in the room of 


speculative philosuphy; and taught mankind, that 
observation and experiment were the great foun- 
tains of human knowledge: and I know of no 
other means better calculated at present of effect- 
ing this change among us, than you and your 
Register, to which all should endeavor equally to 
contribute, how feeble soever their efforts and hum- 
ble their attainments, if they wish it to live to a 
good old age. 

There is another feature of the Register with 
which I am remarkably well pleased; that is, its 
passing by the imperfections of style and lan- 
guage, and publishing useful matter, from what- 
soever quarter it may come. Writing, sir, 1s a 
troublesome thing to many of us, and authors are 
something like sparrows, they are ever dreading 
the hawk-eye of the critic; and if we are to write, 
then scratch out and write again—look in the dic- 
tionary—ransack our imaginations for images, to 
write about common sense matters; then revise 
and correct, &c.—we presently become weary, 
and find not a little of our time slipping away. 
But if we can only give you the matter, without 


———— 
words, accumulated distinctions, ostentatious learn. 
ing, and disquisitions that produce no conviction.» 
The cultivation of different crops, and the variety 
of pursuits among planters, farmers, and graziens 
&c., living at a distance from each other, in dj’ 
ferent climates, and under different circumstances 
in countries at different stages of improvemen; 
introduce among them, in the extensive subject of 
agriculture, a certain slang of words and phrases 
‘that are not always understood by their brethren 
pursuing a simple branch, and living in a diferent 
county, and therefore needing explanation, tha 
others should be benefited by their remarks. And 
here, by the by, is one excellent characteristic of the 
Register, it appears to be better acquainted with 
our pursuiis, and manners, and customs, and while 
we are reading it, we seem to be reading about 
our neighbors. 

There is still another feature which I cannot 
forbear to commend, and that is, the illustration of 
subjects by engravings, &c., which are not easily 
done by words. There are subjects, it is well 
known, such as those that treat of implements of 
husbandry, machinery, accounts of animals, &c., 
of which all the verbal description in the world, 
would fail to give us a proper idea; in such cases, 
a simple drawing would aid the understanding 
more than volumes of words on the subject; be- 
sides saving a good deal of room. The a:lmirable 
/portraits you have given us in No. IV, is an ex- 
_ample of this, a owe glance at which, will give 
us a better idea of the qualities of a good bull or 
cow, than folios on the subject. “Mr. Locke 
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much regard to the manner—the chaos, and let | (says Goldsmith) with his usual good sense, has 
you make a world of it—you will hear from some | observed, that a drawing of the animal taken from 
of your friends a little oftener. I have little doubt, | life, is one of the best methods of advancing nat- 
that there is a vast deal of sound and useful know- | ural history; and yet most of our modern system- 
ledge, suppressed among the best informed and | atic writers, are content rather with describing. 
practical farmers of your subscribers, for fear of| Descriptions (continues the last author) no doubt 
meeting with the eye of the critic where the great | will go some way towards giving an idea of the 
mass of matter lies, which is to feed the Register figure, but they are certainly much the longest 
and keep it alive; and where we must look chiefly | way about, and as they are usually managed, 
for support of the practice of agriculture. This is! much the most obscure. In a drawing, we can at 
its strong hold: the most elegant writers are not |a single glance gather more instruction, than by a 
always the most practical farmers; on the contrary, | day’s painful investigation of methodical systems, 
we are too ofien, by attempting a pretty style, or | where we are told the proportions with great exact- 
at least a studied one, betrayed into poverty, and | ness, and yet remain ignorant of the totality. In 
eometimes even into entire loss of thought. I do fact, this “method of describing all bingy. is a 
not pretend to say that these two qualities may | fault that has infested many of our books that 
not be admirably combined, as they are by some | treat on the meaner arts for the last age. They 
of your correspondents. We like to see good attempt to teach by words, what is only to be learnt 
lancuage, as well as botanical names and techni- | by practice and inspection. Most of our diction- 
cal words introduced into agricultural instruction; | aries and bodies of arts and sciences are guilty of 
for it could be wished that agriculture like chemis- | this error. Suppose, for instance, it be required to 
try, had its technical language, that the same | mention the manner of making shoes, it is plaia 
words were always used to convey the same ideas, | that all the verbal instruction in the world, wil 
and its language was not so vague and indefinite, | never give an adeauate idea of this humb!e art, oF 
sometimes using one word (as “fallow’’) to convey | teach a man to become a shoemaker. A day o 
several different ideas, and several words toconvey | two in a shoemaker’s shop, will answer the end 
the same idea, But as each one has words and | betrer than a whole folio of instruction, which only. 
phrases peculiar to himself, in this infant branch, | seems to oppress the learner with the weighto! 
we wish those who first introduced them, would | its pretended importance: we have lately secn 4 
explain themselves to simple and plain farmers, | laborious work carried on at Paris, wiih this omy 
for actually there are some, who write so philoso- | intent, of teaching all the arts by description; how- 
phically and learnedly about common matters, | ever, the design at first blush seems to be ill col- 
that at first it appears to be something the world | sidered, and it is probable, that very few advan- 
never saw, and when we come to find it out, it is | tages will arise from so laborious an undertaking, 
something we have been used to all our lives. With regard to the descriptions in natural history, 
Simple subjects, says a good author, should be these without ail question, under the direction . 
treated with simple words, and we ought not to | good sense, are necessary, but still they should be 
“hedge around plain and simple matters with hard | kept within proper bounds; and when a thing m4) 
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be mich more easily shown than described, the | of this practice is, that while the cold air is ex- 


e : a 
least] the account.” It is desirable, thereiore, that 


‘n original pieces, those who treat on subjects of 
the na’ure above mentioned, would ever accom- 
pany them with drawings, especially if the inven- 
tion is entirely new. 

But not to trouble you any longer, sir, with re- 
marks of so general a character, for which my 
admiration, and sincere desire for the uthity and 
success of the Farmers’ Register, only could at- 
fone, permit me to make use of your valuable 
organ, besides, for a few other little fragments of 
fic's, Which you may register as you think proper. 
J begin with a 


MODE OF PRESERVING SWEET POTA- 
TOES, 


NEW 


which I practiced last winter with complete suc- | 


cess. ‘Though one experiment alone, would seem 
insuficient to establish a fact under all circum- 
stances, yet success in the first instance invites 
repetition, and all those who wish may try it this 
winter, as it is extremely cheap and simple. It is 
to keep them in hogsheads, surrounded with straw 
stacks, fixed as follows:— 

Erect a circular platform of earth, about a foot 
from the common suriace, about the area of the 
end of a hogshead, with earth dug out of a cir- 
cular ditch around the platform; then spread some 
straw or chal on it, and set the hogshead there- 


on. Now pour in your potatoes on some chaff or) 


straw, placed at the bottom of the hogshead in- 
side, to within a foot of the top, taking care to 


chink in straw or chaff between the potatoes and | 


the staves as you fill it, and sprinkling some also, 
occasionally, between the potatoes, to absorb the 
redundant moisture arising from them while sweat- 
ing, or any that may adhere to them when put up. 
The cask may be placed in the middle of your 
po‘ato ground; and the potatoes must be spread 
and dried, about a day before stored—when the 
dirt dries on them, is a good rule to go by. After 
this, insert three stakes equidistant around the 
hogshead, and erect straw stacks around them, in 
the common way; with this difference, that a man 
must be walking the whole time the stack is mak- 
ing, around the hogshead, ramming in the straw 
close and tight against the side of it, to prevent the 
admission of cold air. The design of the stakes is 
to steady the stack, and to confine the straw around 
the hogshead. If the potatoes are for table use, a 
hole may be made near the bottom of the cask, 
large enough to admit the arm easily, through 
Which they may be taken at any time; taking very 
particular care to cram straw and chaff in the hole 
alterwards. My potatoes, put up in this way last 
Winter, when disturbed for planting, were pertectly 
sound and plump, and free from that disagreeable 
Scent and odor, contracted in a kiln of’ earth. 

weet potatoes may be preserved in heaps on the 
- stable-yard, covered with manure, by which 
rite, kept warm—in pits in the ground, with 
ine” eaves, &c.—in kilns of earth—in hogsheads 
_ smoke-house, a certain length of time, kept 

arm by the fire and smoke. But the method 
a®ove mentioned, is far preferable to either, being 

€ cheapest, safest, and best for preserving the 
. and plumpness of the root. They may also 
se nt in potato houses, and cellfirs in cabins. I 

gat have mentioned, the principle or rationale 


ta 


xhibition should ever precede [or accompany at | cluded, the potatoes are not smothered for want 
of air, to dry off the sweat, and prevent heating: 


the material with which they are protected, being 
at the same time, airy and warm enough: too 
much air, or too little, are the two extremes to be 
avoided in preserving this root. 





DRIED FRUIT, 


‘such as peaches and apples, &c., may be ele- 
‘gantly preserved by heating before storing. This 
destroys the eges and worms that are deposited 
'on the fruit while drying, by flies, that aiterwards 
corrupts the fruit. ‘The fly frequently deposites 
ins‘ead of eves, the living worm—this I have seen 
myself. 


Posts 





|for railing, gates, &c., may be preserved for a 
‘much greater length of time, by making them 
| without buts, or shoulders. \It may be observed, 
that posts always begin to decay at the suriace of 
the earth; the reason of this is, the shoulder catch- 
ing the water that trickles down the post, it re- 
mains there for a long time, soaking into, and 
routing the wood, ull it finally tumbles to the earth. 
This has been attributed to the wood maggot; but 
‘in truth, this insect comes afier the post begins to 
decay, to feed on the rotten wood, its natural food. 
‘It may be objected, that the post in this way is 
‘not so firmly fixed in the ground; but this may be 
remedied by gravel, and ramming. Even a pine 
post fixed in this way, will out last several oak 
ones. Pines skinned the proper length, by using 
a ladder to ascend them, and permitted to stand a 
year or more, will make handsome and durable 
posts, (perhaps as much so as cedar.) By leaving 
a ciretiar strip of bark, about a hand’s breadth, to 
keep the sap in circulation, (which part may be 
‘afterwards painted) the tree becomes coated with 
a thick layer of rosin, which when exposed to the 
atmosphere, becomes white as if painted. The 
inserted end of the post, is to be sawed off even 
and smooth, smeared thick with tar, and a board 
nailed on it; this and the light-wood around the 
post, which is an inch or two deep, will preserve it. 





TAR—THE PINE TREE—WOOD FOR FUEL. 


Tar may be made in abundance from the light- 
wood of pines treated in the manner above. 

The utility of the pine tree, (I mean the field 
pine) would furnish a subject for a good essay: 
there is no tree of the woods, which at first sight is 
apparentiy so useless, yet is more useful than the 
pine; nor any one thing, scarcely, that is applica- 
ble to a greater variety of purposes. It furnishes 
coal for the shop; tar in abundance, which is here 
made from the knots, but in North Carolina from 
the green wood also, called green tar, which is in- 
ferior to dry tar, being thinner, and containing a 
good deal of water, and pyroligneous acid, which 
acts upon the metal. Itis made there from the 
pitch pine (pinus palustris.) A pile of the pitch 
pine twenty feet in diameter, and fourieen feet 
high, yields 200 barrels of tar. In Sweden and 
Norway, it is made from the Scotch fir, (pinus 
sylvestris) where being manufactured in brick fur- 
naces, it is cleaner and more marketable. All the 
French and Bourdeaux tar is made in this man- 
ner, from the sea pine, (pinus maritima ) after the 
trees have been exhausted of turpentine, by in- 
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cision; as is also much of the American. The 
carter and waggoner, the varnisher and painter, 
the manufacturer of gunpowder, of soap and can- 
dles, the shoemaker, Sepak maker and tinner, the 
blacksmith, and more than all, the farmer, is in- 
debited to the pine. Tar furnishes a very good 
varnish for vessels, and rosin is made from it, by 
burning down or boiling it. ‘Turpentine is made 
on a large scale, by incision of the living ee 
that is afterwards used for tar. The pine aflords 
a good material for rails, which although not as 
durable as oak or ash, yet being more abundant, 
more easily cut, and more yielding to the wedge, 


it is a cheaper timber, especially if we add to their | 
durability by skinning before mauling, or permitting 


to he alterwards a while, until the bark (which 


rots the rail) will slough off in handling. It is | 


certainly the quickest of all restorers of an ex- 


hausted and impoverished soil, where the land 1s | 
put upon its own resources for restoration, since | 


it is dependent upon the soil for but very little sup- 
port, the roots drawing their nourishment far be- 
neath the surface, from the clay, or subsoil; (where- 
as clover, or other vegetation, needs a start first 
from the soil, by manuring, before it can enrich 
the earth much;) and by being again felled on the 


land, by their shading influence, which mellows | 
the earth, and in conveying a powerful coat of | 


vegetation, besides its fertilizing property, sooner 
than any thing else, restores the land to its origi- 
nal strength. It affords also the best material for 
retaining the soil, for stopping gulleys, and seems 
to have risen up around these awful cavities, be- 
queathed us by our ancestors, for the very purpose, 
as well as a kind of gloomy reproof, of their land 
destroying system. It may ” worth while to 
mention, that the tops and limbs of the pine is the 
very best stuff for repairing the breaches of dikes, 
dams, &c. The pine aflords the cheapest and 
most economical fuel, and is decidedly the best 
wood for burning bricks, making the hottest fire, 
and free from the damp rainy vapor, arising from 
green wood, which half the time puts the fire out, 
acting as so many pails of cold water. According 


to Mr. Bull’s experiments on forty-six varieties of'| 


wood, and twenty of coal, it appears that the dry 
pine wood, (which has received more philosophi- 
cal attention than some would suppose) affords as 
much heat as eight of them—that is, the white 
ash, apple tree, American chestnut, white elm, 
shell-bark hickory, mountain laurel, Lombardy 
poplar—and more than all the rest. The experi- 


ments were made by ascertaining the time 10° of 


heat were maintained, above the common temper- 
ature, by the combustion of one pound of each 
article, burnt in a sheet iron cylinder stove, with 
furty-two feet of two inch pipe, in a room where a 
thermometer was placed. ‘The experiments were 
extremely accurate: the heat was maintained 6 
hours 40 minutes. The pine used was of dif- 
ferent kinds—red cedar, (juniperus Virginiana, ) 
Jersey pine, (pinus inope,) pitch pine, (pinus 
segida, ) white pine, (pinus strobus,) yellow pine, 
(soit) (pinus mitis:) the last kind mentioned, the 
heat rather less than the others, 6 hours 30 min- 
utes.. The other wood maintained it different 
degrees, but all less than the nine above men- 
tioned. 

Pine, as all other kinds of wood, should be 
burnt in a dry state; for these reasons: First, dry 
wood affords more heat. Several experiments 


———— 
made by Count Rumford, show the eflect of 


wood much greater than that of unseasoned wo 
Unseasoned wood contains one-third of its Weight 
of water: with his improved boilers, Count Rum. 
ford made twenty pounds of ice cold water boi 
with one pound of dry pine wood; the same 
weight of pine wood unseasoned, would produce 
less eflect by one-seventh; one in every seyey 
pounds of green wood is, therefore, lost in con. 
bustion, in the fire place. It was ascertained by 
Mr. Bull, that 100 pounds of green white oak 
contained 41 pounds of moisture, and that 13} per 
cent. of the combustable matter of this green oa 
is consumed, in converting 41 pounds of moisture 
into steam, or driving it up the chimney; and of 
course, in all ordinary cases, is a dead loss. We 
may calculate then, to lose 139 per cent. of heat 
in every 100 pounds of green wood we burn. 
Secondly, the great quantity of heat that js 
absorbed by this aqueous vapor or steam, after j: 
is driven from the wood. Green wood, it was 
found by the last author, is nearly twice as heavy 
_as dry or seasoned wood: soft maple, it was as. 
certained by him, lost 48 per cent. in drying. “I; 
we assume then (says he) the mean quantity of 
moisture in the woods, when green, as 42 percent., 
the great disadvantage in attempting to burn wood 
in this state must be obvious; as in every 100 
pounds of this compound of wood and water, 42 
_pounds of aqueous matter must be expelled from 
the wood; and as the capacity of water or ab- 
sorbing heat is nearly as four to one when com- 
pared with air, and probably greater during its 
conversion into vapor, which must be effected be- 
fore it can escape, the loss of heat must conse- 
quently be very great.” In fact, I incline to think, 
that the weight of green over that of dry wood, 
is much over half, if all the moisture was expelled; 
for [ do not consider the moisture entirely expelled, 
until the wood is converted into charcoal; if so, 
then as 100 pounds of dry pine wood contains only 
| 23.75 parts of coal, according to experiments, we 
have but 23.75 per cent. of combustible matter in 
100 pounds of dry pine, to produce heat or fire; 
for all the heat that is given out, in burning wood, 
is owing tu the charcoal it contains. What a 
quantity of heat then is absorbed by the aqueous 
vapor of 100 pounds even of dry pine, for if we 
subtract 23.75 from 100, it leaves about 77 pounds 
of aqueous vapor, smoke, pyroligneous acid, &c., 
‘to absorb and carry off the heat. But the effect 
is still greater with green wood. If 100 parts o! 
dry pine yield but 23.75 of charcoal, and 100 
pounds of green wood contain 41 pounds of water, 
‘then 100 parts of green pine, will yield but 12 
parts of coal, which is all the combustible matter 
we have, to produce heat in 100 pounds of green 
‘wood; and if this be taken from 100, it leaves 58 
_per cent. of aqueous vapor and smoke, to absor 
‘the heat and carry it up the chimney; and 88 per 
cent. of heat is lost in burning green wood in a0 
|open fire place; which agrees nearly with the re- 
sults of Dr. Franklin, that the old open fire places, 
lost 95 per cent. of heat; and with Mr. Bull, that 
even in the present improved Rumford fire places, 
‘there is a loss of 90 per cent. But besides the 
heat lost in green wood, in converting the sap inte 
_vapor, and by absorption, it requires an addition 
/quantity of combustible matter, or dry wood, t0 
expel enough ap from the wood, to set it a burn- 
ing, or in other words, to kindle it. Unless this 
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heat then absorbed and carried off by the par- | 
icles of aqueous vapor or steam, is confined in | 
{he apartment, (as It may be done by close stoves | 
and pipes, for steam Is extensively used in heating | 
rooms) it must be entirely lost: some idea of which | 
loss may be formed, when we consider that one | 
cubic inch of water, will expand into 1728 cubic | 
inches of steam; and of course, one cubic foot of | 
water or sap, (which weighs 625 pounds) will | 
swell out, or expand, into 1,388,400 cubic inches | 
of steam or Watery vapor, carrying off with it, an- 
amazing quantity of heat into the atmosphere; | 
which is necessary to uphold it in its expanded | 
state, and if suddenly condensed by cold, will be | 
again given out. | 

Thirdly. A great number of smoky chimneys | 
may be cured by burning dry wood; for as many | 
of them smoke, chiefly at the kindling, or making | 
the green wood burn, if dry wood was used, it | 
would burn off immediately, and by producing a | 
draught, would dispel the smoke up the chimney. 

Fourthly. Zess wood is required, to produce the | 
came fire or degree of heat. ‘The common opin- 
jon is, that it requires more of dry than of green | 
wood, to make the same fire. But when we con- 
sider the quantity of dry wood required to set the | 
green wood on fire, and keep it burning—the slow | 
combustion afterwards—the quantity of heat lost | 
by expelling the water from the wood—and the | 
vast quantity absorbed or swallowed up by steam | 
—it must require a great deal less of dry, than of’ 
green wood, to generate the same unilorm degree | 
of heat, or quantity of fire. 

Fitthly. It is certainly more healthy to burn dry | 
wood, especially in sick rooms. Few persons seem | 


a = 


wood in heaps as usual, stack it to season it, and 
it will be good for twenty years or more. 

But these remarks are more applicable to pine 
wood, which although unfit for fuel in a green 
state, yet when dry, gives as much heat, and per- 
haps more, than any of the woods in common 
use for fuel, such as oak, hickory, &c., and cer- 
tainly more than all the swamp woods. For this 
purpose it might be belted and allowed to stand, 
or cut down, mauled, and stacked. 


NICHOLAS E. READ, 
Twiitie’s Creek, Charlotte County. 


EVILS OF THE ROAD LAW, AND HINTS FOR 
ITS AMENDMENT. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Rockbridge, Dec. 30h, 183-4. 
I am much pleased to find one of your corres- 


_pondents in the last Register (No. 7) has taken 
up the subject of our defective road law, and is 
determined in future numbers to point out the evils 


arising therefrom. And what place more fit for 
the discussion of this question, than in a work de- 
voted to the interests of agriculture?) For without 
roads to convey the products of our farms to mar- 
ket, sufficiently good to prevent the freight over- 
running the profits, there would be an end to all 
incitement to enlarge our crops. Itis indeed won- 
derful that a law so vitally important to the best 
interests of the state, should so long have been 
suffered to disgrace our statute book, without al- 
most any etlort on the part of the legislature to 
alter or amend it, until the last winter, and then 


to have considered the impropriety of putting wet | not until the heel of the session, when the minds 
or green wood on the fire place, considering the | of the members were more occupied with the ap- 
great volume of watery vapor that is expelled from | proaching electioneering canvass, than with legis- 
it, If wetting or washing the hearth, or the dry- | lation. But’ it is one of the evils of the present 
ing of wet clothes before a fire, be deleterious to | political excitement, that our representatives will 


health, certainly the burning of sappy, or at least | not venture on any innovation on established 
wet wood must be. 


Sixthly. It affords much less soot when season- 
ed wood is burnt; for, producing a greater degree 
of heat, it consumes more of the soot, and this 
heat, of course, causing a stronger draught, the 
residue of the soot is driven out of the chimney: 
besides, not half the soot is formed; for as soot is 
the unconsumed particles of the matter of the 
wood, produced by a slow and imperfect combus- 
Hon, it is almost entirely consumed in the quick 
hot fire produced by dry wood. 


| usage—or cannot indeed with safety, for fear it 
| will be seized on by their political opponents as a 
_ pretext to eject them from theirseats. It is never- 
theless true that our legislature is more prone to 
the discussion of hair-splitting abstractions, than 
to more practical business legislation; and whilst 
they are talking, other legislatures are acting, and 
outstripping us in every species of public im- 
‘provement. But those of our legislature of 
strong talking propensities, might find ample ma- 
| terials to feast their appetites in portraying the in- 


Seventhly. The combustion is more rapid, and | equality—and therefore the injustice, as well as 
of course the heat is vreater. Other reasons might | the utter inefficiency of our present road system. 
assigned, but it is sufficient to mention at/| A little reflection will point out to them the ample 
present, that the draught is stronger and better | room for complaint daily heard by the surveyor of 
inafire place where seasoned fuel is consumed: | every precinct, where the sturdy yeoman is com- 
and asthe management of a fire place depends | pelled to perform his task along side the menial 
Wholly upon this, it will further appear, how much | slave; whilst the exempted master is indulging in 
advantage the seasoned, has over that of the un- | ease and idleness at home; and this it is, that 
Seasoned wood, from considerations on the con- | drives much of the bone and sinew of our state 
struction of the fire places. | from its borders. It may be that this is a mechanic 
tom this it would seem that there is little rea- | having a son of sixteen, or upwards, annually 
Son, or at least little economy, in spending so much renting the house to shelter his family, without 
combustible matter, (or in other words, using so | waggon or horse, and yet in consequence of the 
much of the wood, in drying the balance before it | present odious features olf the law, is obliged to 
can burn) when this could be done in the sun and | give the public highways the same amount of la- 
wind, and the balance used for fuel. | bor in propria persona, as does the owner of two 
€ might also from these facts, improve our slaves with permanent residence, and perhaps 





economy in clearing land; instead of burning the | thousands vested in waggons or stages The 


poor fellow with scarcely the means to buy the 
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hoe or mattock for himsélf and son, delves hard on 
the road all day, whilst his more fortunate neigh- 
bor rolls by in his pleasure carriage unconcerned 
at the unequal privileges granted him by the law. 
Depend upon it, to retain this useful class of citi- 
zens amongst us, and prevent them from emigra- 
ting to states where their rights are better guarded, 
we must make a thorough and radical change in 
our road system. I hope your correspondent R.N. 
will not relax his eflorts in this cause until he 
points out the benefits resulting from the more 
equal and just read law of Pennsylvania and Ohio, 


and whit is not less important, their much greater 


efficiency. 1 would suggest to the consideration of 
R. N. the propriety in the first place ol the state 
appointing an engineer who is fully competent, 
ani will firmly discharge his duties, to review, 


! 


a 
ply placing them under ground. Is this SO, Or not? 
Please to write freely and fully to this point, =~ 


SAMUEL Ho BSON, 


[We cannot answer the foregoing inquiries bette, 
than by giving the following extract from Taylop, 





Arator, on cedar hedges. Our personal experience 
‘on this subject is very limited—but such as it is, its 
fruits are readily offered. For the purpose of testiy, 
the means of overcoming the first difficulty, (that % 
the transplanting, without killing or materially injur. 
ing the young cedars,) a row of eight or ten yards’ 
length was set out as recommended by Taylor, (ex. 
cept being in a single line.) The trial was made ing 
foul bushy piece of ground which formed part of a hog 


and re-locate where necessary, all the stage routes | lot, and ona compact clay soil. The young cedar 
of the commonwealth, placing them on the surest | stood very thick around, so that they could be trans. 


and best ground, with an eye solely to the benefit 
of the public at large, regardless of the murmurs 


planted without being moved more than a few yards, 
A trench was first dug about ten inches deep, and rn. 


of’ a single individual, who will perhaps grumble | ,., wider than the spade. Each plant was dug up in 


though benefitted. And to prevent the possibility 
of doing injustice to such individual, and the hea- | 
vy damages given by juries, [ would make it 
the duty of the county courts to ascertain the 
actual value of such lands, and pay over to such | 
individual such actual value at so much per acre. | 
Thus it would be impossible as now, for an obsti- 
nate selfish person to obstruct a work of great pub- 
lic utility; or to bribe a sheriff (for they are like | 
other men) to summon juries, whose sentiments | 
he is acquainted with, and who he knows will 
give exorbitant damages; and we must not forget 
too, the more flaws, and the less satislactorv these 
verdicts are to the courts, the better for the | 
sheriff, for he is paid $5 (ofien more than the | 
condemned land is worth) for every jury sum- 
moned. 

When the roads are thus located by an able 
and perfectly disinterested engineer, they should | 
be given up to the county couris, whose duty it 
should be to appoint commissioners for roads, to 
be paid for their services out of the road fund to 
be raised by a moderate tax for that purpose, and 
whose duty it would be to apply such funds to the 
hire of laborers, for pening and keeping in repair 
the roads—giving to those interested, the option 
to pay the tax assessed for that purpose, in money, 
or in work at a fair per diem allowance. But I 
have already exceeded my limits and must leave 
the subject to the abler pen of R. N. 


R. R. B. 





CEDAR HEDGES. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Cumberland Stony Point Mills, 
26th Nov. 1834. 


You will confer a singuiar favor on me, and 
others who are now present, requesting that I 
should apply to you for information in relation to 
live fencing from the cedar, which abounds here in 
great numbers. At what season should trans- 
planting take place, and how should they be plant- 
ed—deep or shallow, the size of’ the bush, &c.?— 
and when and how the berries should be drilled? 
It is alleged by a gentleman now present, that they 


a square mass of soil, of the width of the spade, and 


from six to ten inches deep, and immediately lifted and 


placed in the trench. The interstices were afterwards 

filled with loose earth, and the whole then trodden 

down so as to be compact. No farther care was used, 

nor any after-tillage, or protection from the trampling 

of the live-stock—and yet by the next summer only 

one of the plants was killed, or apparently injured by 

the change of place. But this want of care, and the 

growth of a cedar thicket over the whole space, of 

course served to thin the plants, and destroy its hedge- 

like appearance. The trial was only intended toshow 

if the transplanting could be safely effected, and in that 

respect, it was successful. The plants varied from six 

to cighteen inches in height. If a distantremoval had 

been necessary, the labor and the risk would have been 
greatly increased. No attempt was made to apply the 
plan to use for enclosing fields, because live fences can 
never succeed in Virginia so long as the law permits 
hogs to range at large, and debars the owner of a field 
from all remedy for their depredations. Whenever 
this objection is removed, the sowing of the cedar seeds 
will probably be found acheaper mode than trans- 
planting. Itis supposed, that they will not vegetale 
until after having passed through the body of some 
animal: but the same end may be reached by using 4 
proper degree of artificial heat. Bordley found the 
same difficulty with the seeds of hedge thorns, and 
overcame it, both by mixing them with the food of 
cattle, and by keeping them in a moderately wart! 
fluid for several days, after which they sprouted well. 
See Bordley’s Husbandry.} 


From Taylor’s .frafor. 


Live fences.—This subject, so extremely male- 
rial to a country requiring to be raised from the 
dead, by vast and repeated doses of the only gen'- 
ine terrene elixir, testifies in every quarter of He 
United States, to the scantiness of our agricultural 
knowledge; and is one of the presages, that (8 
doomed to live and die an infant. If it is an idio' 
itscase is hopeless; but if’ it is only adunce, it mus! 





will come up freely after passing through the body 
of a robin, and that they do not come up from sim- 


in time discegn the vast saving of labor to be appl. 
‘ed to draining and manuring, the vast saving ° 
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ee 
ood and timber for fuel and building, and the vast | 
accession to arable, by rendering less woodland ne- 
sessary, a Acquisitions arising from live fences. 
Philadelphia,” several modes of raising live | 
hedges, suitable for ditferent soils and climates, are 
gated and explained. Two volumes of these 
memoirs have been published, containing more 
yaluable information upon thesubject of agriculture, 
tan any native book {have seen; and if we have 
no relish for the wit, learning and experience, with 
which they abound, but little good can be expected 
‘ui these ephemeral essays. ‘To say much upon 
a subject, copiously handled in a book which every 
farmer ought to have, would insinuate the exis- 
tence of a general apathy towards the eminent 
talents which have presided over, and greatly con- 
tributed to its composition; to say nothing, would 
be a neglect of asubject of the utmost importance. 
Several plants are mentioned in these memoirs 
as proper for making live fenees, but [ shall confine 
my observations to one, because my knowledge ex- 
perimentally, does not extend to the others. The ce- 
dar is peculiarly fitted for the purpose, throughout 
a great district of the United States. It throws 
out boughs near the ground, pliant and capable oi 
being easily woven into any form. ‘They gradual- 





ly however become suiff. Clipping will make ce- 
dar hedges extremely thick. No animal will in- 
juretaeim by browsing. Manured and cultivated, 
they come rapidly to periection. ‘The plants are 
fiequeatly to be found in great abundance without 
the trouble of raising them. As an ever-green 








they are preferable to deciduous plants; and they 
live better than any young trees I have ever tried, 
planted as follows: 

From December to the middie of March, the 
smallest plants are to be taken up insod of a 
square contormable to the size of the spade used, as 
deep as possible, which sod is to be deposited un- 
broken in a hole as deep made by a similar spade; 
the earth coming out of it being used to fill up the 
crevices between the sod and the hole for its recep- 
ton. I plant these cedars on the out and inside of 
a straight fence, on the ridge of a ditch, the plants 
ineach row being two feet apart both in the direc- 
tion of and across this ridge; but so that the plants 
onone side of the fence will be opposite to the 
centre of the vacancies between those on the oth- 
er. Each row will be one foot from the fence, so 
that the top of’ the ridge will be about eight inches 
higher than the position of the plants. ‘They 
should be topt at a foot high, and not suffered to 
gain above three or four inches yearly in height, 
such boughs excepted as can be worked into the 
lence atthe ground. Of these great use may be 
made towards thickening the hedge, by bending 


them to the ground, and covering them well with | 


earth in the middle, leaving them growing to the 
Stem, and their extremities exposed. Thus they 
livariably take root and _ fill up gaps. If these 
‘edges are cultivated properly, and the land is 
rn they will form an elegant live ever- green 
ee in a shorter time than is necessary to raise 
' yy fence in England, according to the books. 
es - kind they keep out hogs? I am told by 
will eye t 3 few or none of the ledges in England 
a o® Yethedges are both the chief agricul- 
of th nament, and most valuable improvement 
lat well cultivated country. But hogs are not 


*re turned loose by law to assail them. I do 
Vor. 1.—40 








— 


however think that a cedar hedge is far more ca- 
pable of forming a fence against hogs than the 
thorn, because one, as a tree, will acquire more 


In the “Memoirs of the Agricultural Society of) strength or stubbornness than the other, a shrub, 


can ever reach; and because the cedar is capable 
of being worked into a closer texture than the 
thorn. 

Yet the wedge-like snout of the hog, the hard- 
iness of his nature, and the toughness of his hide, 
certainly exhibit him as a dangerous foe to live 
fences; and the resources of ringing and yoking 
to control his powers and his disposition, ought to 
be adverted to, for the sake of an improvement so 
momentous.—These will not shock our prejudices 
nor violate our habits, and are supported by a con- 
sideration of weight, far inferior to the importance 
of hedging; and yet light as it is, of weight suffi- 
cient to justify the recommendation. If hedges 
are not protected against hogs, at least four rows 
of plants, and a double width of ridge or bank will 
be necessiry; there must be a double sized ditch 
to furnish this earth; a double portion of land will 
be occupied by the hedge and ditch; and more 
than double labor, owing to the inconvenience aris- 
ing from great breadth, will be always required to 
keep the hedge in order. Something less than 
moieties in all these cases will suffice for hedges 
capable of fencing out every other animal, if the 


legal rights of hogs are only modified, and besides 


the narrow hedges will be fur more beautiiul. 





PROFITS OF SILK CULTURE IN FRANCE. 


Sixth letter of M. Amans Carrier to M. Bona- 
Sous, Director of the Royal Garden of Turin, 
upon the culture of mulberry-trees in the de- 
partment of Aveyron. 


Translated for the Farmers’ Register, from the .@nnales de lV 2g- 
riculture kruncuise. 


Rodez, February 15, 1834. 


Smr—Having sold the silk of my last crop at 
Lyons, I can now fulfil the promises of my letter 
of the 15th of last July, by givihg you the defini- 
tive result of my management of 1833, and by 
showing you the improvements introduced in the 
filature (or winding) of our cocoons. 

A circumstance fortunate for the country has 
brought near us M. Marchetti, an Italian (politi- 
cal refugee) and skilful filateur of silk. This 
young stranger has given me excellent counsels 
—all of which Tam anxious to make use of-when- 
ever itis convenient. It is to him (and I give 
him many thanks) that I owe a part of the good 
procedure, which [ have adopted this year, and 
which has been very much appreciated by the 
connoisseurs of Italy and Lyons. 

He has also had the goodness to present me 


a stove to wind the silk, accompanied with the 
parts and additions indispensable for the opera- 
‘tion. This beautifial work, which would deserve 
ito be nyu in a public exposition, has been made 
entirely by his own hands, and from his memory. 
Although this apparatus presents the advantages 
of economizing half’ of the hand work and two- 
thirds of the fuel, I have not been able to try it 
yet, inasmuch as none of the winders whom I 
have under my direction, have had the courage to 











| undertake alikelabor. Without doubt we will make 
| the trial come time hence. 


with a complete model, (and on a large scale) of 
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Obliged to return to our old method, I have had | particularly, the beauty of the silks of Aveyroy 
two furnaces constructed in better proportions than | The two following facts are sufficient. os 
formerly: the winders watched with more atten-| M. Marchetti sent a sample of my silk to one 
tion; the water has been filtrated; the number of | of his countrymen of Italy: he received from To. 
threads have received a new measure more regu- | pombrone this answer: 
lar than formerly; their size has been better regu-| “I have waited until now to answer your inter. 
lated. All this care has given me products infi- | esting letter of the 11th of September fast, that | 
nitely more beautiful than in the preceding years. | might have the opinions of all my friends (eulti. 
The first thing to be done, before you wind the | vators of silk) upon the sample. I will say a 
cocoons, is, to stifle the crysalides, to prevent | the first place, that the silk of Rodez yields jy, 
them from cutting through. " You know that the | nothing to the best silk of the countries in Italy, 
means made use of now to kill them is very long, | But what appears still more surprising, that Ro. 
and often dangerous. ‘The use of an oven is not | dez obtains a pound of silk from a much les 
always at the disposal of those who produce silk | quantity of cocoons. We may conclude that the 
on a sraall scale; and, besides, from the want of | climate of that country is excellent for mulberry 
ractice, or of intelligence, they run the risk of | trees, since the leaves are juicy at the proper seg. 


EC A I ee Ee CR PET he ee SE SR Were: <n 
- ? 


yurning the cocoons by submitting them to aheat |son, and the management is excellent there,” 


too great, or by leaving the crysalides alive, if the. 
heat is not at the proper degree, which as certain- 
ly not easy to determine. Killing them by steam 


M. Bonnaves, merchant at Rodez, has had the 
goodness to trouble himself with presenting an 
selling at the market of Lyons the silk which | 


is more used, and at the same time more sure; | have obtained; to accomplish this task better, he 
nevertheless, it has the disadvantuge of soaking | has concerted with M. Benezech, also our coun- 


the cocoons and softening them, so that (after the 
operation) much heat is required to dry them; and 
when the weather does not permit exposure to the 


tryman, and silk merchant in this last city. These 
two friends were desired to examine before the 
sale, the good and bad qualities of this product oj 


sun, you must have recourse io a stove. It is also | Aveyron with the greatest severity. 


. . . ! 
known that this operation (by steam) deprives | 


the silk, particularly the white, of the beautiful 
lustre so much desired by the manufacturers. 

I have used, this time, a stifler, constructed in a 
manner extremely simple, which is, I. believe, al- 


The verbal report of M. Bonnaves and the let. 
ter of M. Benezech, whick confirms it, will show 
to what class the silks of this department belong, 
when they are obtained every where with the care 
which is pointed out to us. 


together new in France. This was established| I copy this letter: 

with us, under the design and direction of M. | “Lyons, ist Feb., 1834. 
Marchetti. ‘The trial I have made of it has given | “M. Anans Carrter—Afier your letter of 
the most happy results. You can smother ten | the 22d of Jast month, I was very anxious, at your 
times more cocoons in one day (at the regular heat | request, to show your produce in silk to very ex- 


of 70 degrees Réaumur) than by the common | perienced connoisseurs, who have not hesitaied to 


way, and economize firewood considerably. 

I will now show you the account of the sale of 
my silk of 1833. I shall take care to subtract the 
expenses, and you may see the clear profit. 

291 kil. white silk at 63 fr. the kil. 1,839f. 60c. 
2!1 inferior [doublon] silk at 18 
fr. the kil. - - - 44 95 





1,884 55 
Deduction for portage, 16 00 





1,868f 55c. 





Value of the different materials coming 
from the remains of the filature, used 
at my house, - - . 11500 





Sum realized, - - 1,983f. 55 

For the expense of manage- 
ment, - 171f. 75c. 

For the filature, 263 85 


435 60 





Sum of the product of last raising, 1,548f. 95 





To appreciate the advantages of the cultiva- 


do justice to the care which you have bestowed 
on your filature this year. White silk is the most 
sought after, and yours is of a perfect white; it 
wants neither pliantness or strength. 

Take care to advise the silk raisers of the coun- 
try not to allow the water to be too warm i In- 
that case the lustre of the silk is injured) to cleanse 
the large bunches, not to leave double cocoons, 
and to recommend to the winders when one co- 
coon is wound to put in another, so that the thread 
may always be the same size. The number 0! 
4, 5, or 6 cocoons suit better than 8. If your share 
had been wound from 4 cocoons, it would have 
sold much higher. - 

Have the goodness to make these observations 
to your friends of Rodez, who have great need to 
pay attention to them in their products. All this 
nevligence has caused their little shares of silk to 
sell at only 58 fr. the kil. while yours sold at 63 tt 
| Mr. Bonnaves will put into your hands for you! 
part 1,868 fr. 55 ¢.” 
| The result of all these facts appear to me vel} 
proper to enlighten the most obstinate minds, and 
above all, to encourage those who recoil at the 
difficulty of the management, and the trouble o! 
the filature. If they did me the honor to consult 











tion of the mulberry, one must only remember, | me on this subject, I would reply that there is no 
that this sum 1,548 fi. of’ profit (after deducting | species of industry which is employed with a 
all the expenses) is the product of leaves furnish- | much readiness as this, in all possible division; 
ed by trees which have occupied for 8 years on an | and which leaves to each separate part a consi 
averagé, a piece of ground rather less than half'| erable profit, having regard both to the employ 
a hectare or at most two sétérées, alocal measure. | ment of capital and to the labor which is requit’\’ 

Having given you the result of this labor in mo- | I would take for example my management of this 
ney, permit me to show you the goodness, and | year and I would say to them, as follows: 
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The proprietor who wishes to ie a planta- 


tion of mulberry trees, supposing he had already 
at his disposal a quantity equal to those which I 
stripped last spring and in the same condition, 
that is) producing 160 quintals of leaves at 4 fr. 
the quintal. Well! this proprietor could have ob- 
tained from half a hectare of ground with no 
other expense than that of cultivating the trees, 
arevenue of 640 fr. or 320 fr. for each sétérée, 
composed of 640 square fathoms. ; 

The person who would have bought this quan- 
tity of leaves to devote himself only to the raising 
of silkworms, would have had (as I did) 928 
pounds of cocoons, and would have sold them at 
1 fr. 50c. a pound, according to the course of that 
time: this sale would have produ- 

ced, - - - - - 1,392fr. 00c. 
Deduction of expenses, purchase } 

of about 8 ounces of eggs at 3 
E 24fr. O0c. 
Expense of all kind for the man- 

agement, - - 171 75 
Price of 160 quintals of leaves at 

4 fr. - - - 640 00 
Rent of the room, - 6000 4) 


895 75 


me: 








His part of the profits for 40 days at- 
tendance, - - - - 
The filateur who buys the cocoons 
obtains a quantity of silk equal to 
mine and sells it in the same man- 
ner, - - - - - 1,868fr. 55c. 
He draws from the remains, - 115 00 


496 25 





Total, - .- 1,983 55 
It is necessary to deduct from this sum 
as the cost of 928 pounds of cocoons at 
1 fr. 50 ¢. : 1,392fr. 00c. ~ 
Expenses of the filature, 263 85 4,660. "85 





Clear gain of the winder, : - 327 70 





The laborer, with a family, takes for his share 
the remains of’ this filature, employs his wife and 
children to prepare and wind the low and different 
qualities of silk, which are in much request and 
readily sold. ‘These products can be valued, after 
having received allthe suitable work, 165fr. 00c. 
Deduction for the purchase of the 





first materials, - 50fr. 00c. 80 00 
Hand Work, although gained by 

the family,  - - 30 00. 
Profit, without including his work 

already paid, “ ‘ - - 85 00 








A simple recapitulation will make the result | 
7 om understood than this division of the labor, 
i ich division certainly agrees, in many cases, | 
With the taste or situation of persons who neither | 
— hor are able, to undertake all parts ofthe bu- 
The lan d owner who sells 160 quin- 

tals of leaves at 4 fr. receives, 640{r. O0c. 

he person who buys them and man- 

Ages the raising, gains, - - 496 25 

le winder who takes charge of the 

focoons, winds them, and receives 


- 





for his labor, - . - - 337 70 


The laborer who works up the remains 
does the labor for 30 tr. and gains 
besides, - - - - - 85 00 





Sum equal to the total profit which I 
have made by the union of all these 


operations, - - - - 1,548 95 





The calculations which I have just presented, 
speak loudly enough without my adding the least 
observation to make the evidence more sure; I 
will only say that one of the great benefits of this 
direction of industty is to make a considerable 
mass of’ work for all classes of society, and for all 
ages. Here is good St. Simonism, which it is 
necessary to encourage, and in favor of which I 
should like to see apostles and preachers rise. 

I arrive at the object of the letter which yot 
did me the honor to address to me on the 31st of 


last month, and which informs me that the Royal 


and Central Society of Agriculture, of Paris, 
wishing to profit by your presence in this capital, 
has charged you to present to it a report on the 
condition of the industry of silks in the parts o! 
France, where it has been recently introduced. 
You desire, sir, that I should show you our pro- 
gress, for the purpose of classing in your work the 
department of Aveyron in the rank which be- 
longs to it. To satisfy this request, I hasten to 
profit by the documents which are at my disposal, 
and in uniting them, I dare hope that you will find 
there all the desired elements. 

T will at first acquaint you with a speculation 
made at Milan in 1833, on a part remarkable 
enough for cocoons, in the end to try to introduce 
the filature of si!k on a large scale in this city. 

This operation has been made on the account 
of M. M. Brouillet, & Co., and directed by a skil- 
ful lady originally from the Cevennes. 

The atelier of this filature has had, for nearly 
three months from 7 to 8 fours en roulement, giv- 
ing different qualities of silk, according to the 
goodness and the color of the cocoons. 

Here is the account, truly certified, which has 
been communicated to me by this house. 

The general produce of the filature has been as 
follows: 

235 3°, kil. of silk of various quali- 

ties, sold at different prices, accord- 

ing to the times, for the sum of 13,300ir. 00c. 
Advances to deduct, 3,091 85, 

kil. cocoons bought at the 


mean price of 3 tr. 30 c. the 11.964 75 
i! 





kil, -  10,239fr. 75c. 
Expense of the 
filature, 1,725 00 | 





Clear gain for fhe undertaking, 1,335 25 





An experiment crowned with such success will 
be a powerful encouragement for the future. 

The following account will determine you on 
the progress of the culture of the mulberry in 
Aveyron. ‘This estimate cannot be of the most 


rigorous accuracy, but it approaches truth as near-~ 


ly as possible, because it is the result of conscien- 
tious instructions which have come to me from all 
parts of the department. 

Of the 5 arrohdissemens of which it (Aveyron) 


| is composed, 4 have taken a part more or less in 
‘the progress of the mulberry plantations. That 
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of Villefranche ought to be noted as entirely for- | miry that he could not make a good fence ; on this 
eign to this new industrious and agricultural con- | swamp he planted a double row of yellow willow 
quest. This neglect is much more to be regret- | cuttings nine inches apart, making the rows break 
ted, as this locality offers (as do all the others) the | joints—these, in about three years, had grown 
most favorable positions for the growth. If M. | trom twelve to sixteen feet high—they were then 
Dupin made the statistics of the plantations of | lopped about six feet from the ground and the tors 
mulberry trees, he would mark, and correctly, the | brought down. After this a row of blue grape 
entire perfecture of Villefranche with his blackest | vine cuttings was planted one every three {ee 
ink. jong the willows—these in a few years climbed 
the trees, and have yielded a plentiful crop of 

General table of the plantation of mulberry trees | grape juice, which has been sold to the distilleries 
and of the management of silk-worms, in the | and furnished a good income; so that the proprie. 
department of Aveyron, in 1833. tor has not only a good fence but a fruitful one 
“Mulberry treesof)_ |= om This land was divided by small narrow ditches, 
larze size, (a hautc|Total. |Dwarf| In |No. of the | Me inches wide and six deep, every four rods— 
tige) planted. mul- | nurse-|eocoons of then between these ditches, when the ground was 
berry | ries. |-he raising | frozen, he carted on a quantity of pit sand, by 
from trees, | lof 1833. | which means the water was thrown each way to 
before 1819 to} ° {these narrow ditches, and the land sown with'red 
1819. 1833. | | top grass, and has for more than twenty years 
|——-—— | yielded a plentiful crop of hay annually. “This 
7 | kilog. jjand, since my remembrance, was considered 
_9,550 28,200 136,000 67,000 | 10,000 "| worthless, but now yields an income of more than 


I hope that these statemen‘s may be agreeable | two hundred dollars per annum. 
to you, and show the high estimation which [ at- R. M. WILLIAMS. 
tach to the extending of an indusiry upon which| Potter, Nov. 29, 1834. 
you have spread so much light. 1 would also de- 
sire much that my countrymen, so often admon- 
ished, may be willing to decide on profiting by 
your advice and instruction, hey know that GENERAL HISTORY OF THE HORSE. 
the mulberry tree grows very well in our depart-| The native country of the horse cannot with 
ment; that they have resisted two trials, the most ‘certainty be traced. He has been found, varyin 
severe that a tree could bear; I speak of the 17 or | materially in size, in form, and in utility, in A 
18 degrees of cold during the winters of 1829 and | the temperate, in most of the sultry, and in many 
1830, and the extreme heat and long drought of’) of the northern regions of the Old World. 
the summer of 1831. At both of these periods, so} [py the sacred volume, which, beside its higher 
different, and so extreme, the chestnut trees, the | claims to stand at the head of the Farmer's Li- 
walnuts, the oaks, and many other indigenous brary, contains the oldest authentic record of past 
trees sustained with us very great damages. They | transactions, we are told that, so early as 1650 
know, by the accounts which have been given, | years before the birth of Christ, the ‘horse had 
and many by their own experience, that the rear- |heen domesticated by the Egyptians. When 
ing of worms have succeeded beyond their hopes, | J oseph carried his father’s remains from Egypt to 
when they have been well conducted. They | Canaan, “there went up with him both chariots” 
know (and I give new proofs of it now) that our | and horsemen.” * One hundred and fifty years 
country has produced for a long time silks of the afterwards, the horse constituted the principal 
best quality. ‘They also know that the sale of this | ¢reneth of the Egyptian army. Pharoh pursued 
merchandize is ceriain, prompt, and advanta- | the Israelites with “six hundred chosen chariots, 
geous. In short, they know all that is necessary | and with all the chariots of Egypt.” t 
to be known for this new industry, with the best! Jf we could believe the accounts of the unin- 
established confidence. Well! if there are some spired historians, Sesostris (the monarch proba- 
undecided or timid minds among the Aveyro-|bly whom Joseph served) had twenty-seven 
nese who wish to wait for better or more positive |thousand chariots of war: and Semiramis, the 
results, | have faith enough in the good judgement, | founder of Babylon, had one hundred thousand 
and I know too much of the intelligence of the | chariots, and a million of horsemen; but this was 
reater part among them, to fear that the number probably a great exaggeration. 
is large: and although [am telerably far advanced |" Fifiy” years after the expulsion of the Israelites 
in the career of my lile, I dare hope that I may be | j;om Egypt, and 1450 years before the birth of 
ermitted to see one day, that my efforts have not | Christ.the horse wasso farnaturalized in Greece that 
een completely foreign to the prosperity of my | the Olympic games were instituted, including cha- 
country. riot and horse races. We have, therefore, sufficient 
AMANS CARRIER. | evidence that the horse was at a very early period, 
subjected to the dominion of man, and, unlorlu- 
From the Genesee Farmer. | nately, for the worst of purposes—the business 0! 
WILLOWS AND GRAPE VINES FOR HEDGES, | War. 
From the records of the Old Testament, we 1. 
Mr. L. Tucker—Although 1 have not been a |jjkewise enabled to ascertain the precise period o 
strenuous advocate for hedges as fence, believing | time, when in Egypt and Canaan, and the neigh- 
they were generally harbors for weeds, and took ‘boring-countries, this animal began to be domesti- 
too much ground, yet there are circumstances which | eae 
render them very proper. Many years ago a friend | . 
of mine had about ten acres of swamp land, so! *Gen.i.9. + Exod. xvi. 7. 
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cated. 1929 years before the birth of Christ, when | 
\branam, having left Harar, in obedience, to the | 
jivine command, was driven into Egypt by the | 
‘mine which raged in Canaan,* Pharoh offered 
him sueep and oxen, and asses and camels. Horses | 
would doubiless have been added, had they then | 
existed, or had they been subdued in Egypt. | 

When, filly years’ afterwards, Abraham jour- | 
neyed to Mount Moriah, to ofler up his only son, 
je rode upon an ass, which, with all his wealth 
and power, he would scarcely have done, had the 
horse been known. 

Thirty years later, when Jacob returned to Isaac 
with Rachel and Leah, an account is givent of 
the number of oxen, sheep, camels, goats, and 
asses, Which he sent to appease the anger of Esau, 
but not one horse is mentioned. 

It is not until twenty-four years after this, when 
the famine devastated Canaan,|| and Jacob sent 
into Egypt to buy corn, that horses are first heard 
of, “Waggons,” probably carriages drawn by 
horses, were sent by Joseph into Canaan to bring 
his father to Egypt. It would seem, however, 
that horses had been but lately introduced, and 
were not numerous, or not used as beasts of bur- 
den; tor the whole of the corn, which was to be 
conveyed some hundred miles, and was to afford 
subsistence for Jacob’s large household, was car- 
ried on asses. 

It appears, then, that about 1740 years before 
Christ, horses were first used in Egypt; but they 
soon afterwards became so numerous as to form a 
considerable proportion of the Egyptian army: 
and when the Israelites returned into Canaan, the 
horse had been introduced and naturalized there; 
forthe Canaanites “went out to fight against Isra- 
el with horses and chariots very many.’’§ 

The sacred volume, therefore, clears up a point 
upon which no other record throws any light— 





namely, the period when the horse first became 
the servant of man, at least in one part of the 
world, and that the most advanced in civilization, 


From Egypt the use of the horse was propagated 
to other and dis'ant lands; and, probaly, the horse 
himself was first transmitted trom KXeyptto several 
countries. ‘The Greeks atlirm, that Neptune struck 
the earth with his tride: t, anda horse appeared. ‘The 
truth is, that the Thessalians, the first and most 
expert of the Grecian horsemen, and likewise the 
inhabitants of Argos and or Athens, were colonists 
from Kevypt. 

‘The Bible likewise decides another point, that 
Arabia, by whose breed of horses those of other 
countries have been so much improved, was not 
the native place of the horse. Six hundred years 
afier the time just referred to, Arabia had no horses. 
Solomon imported spices, gold, and silver, from 
Arabia;* but all the horses for his own cavalry and 
chariots, and those with which he supplied the 
Pheenician monarchs, he procured from Egypt.f 

In the seventh century after Christ, when Ma- 
homet attacked the Koreish near Mecca, he had but 
two horses in his whole army; and at the close of 
his murderous campaign, although he drove off 
twenty-four thousand camels, and forty thousand 
sheep, and carried away twenty-four thousand 
ounces of silver, not one horse appears in the list 
of plunder. 

There is a curious record of the commerce of 
different countries at the close of the second centu- 
ry. Among the articles exported from Egypt to 
Avebi and particularly as presents to reigning 
monarchs, were horses. 

In the fourth century two hundred Cappadocian 
horses were sent by the Roman emperor, as the 
most acceptable present he could offer a powerful 
prince of Arabia. 

So late as the seventh century, the Arabs had 
few horses, and those of little value. These cir- 


‘cumstances sufficiently prove that, however supe- 


rior may be the present breed, it is comparatively 

lately that the horse was naturalized in Arabia. 
The horses of Arabia itself, and of the south- 

eastern parts of Europe, are clearly derived from 


and before Greece was peopled. A long time must | Egypt; but whether they were there bred, or im- 
have elapsed before man was able to ascertain the | ported from the south-western regions of Asia, or, 
value and peculiar use of the animals that sur- | 28 is more probable, brought from the interior, or 


rounded him. He would begin with the more | 
determined. 


subordinate—ihose which were most easily 
caught, and most readily subdued; and the bene- 
its which he derived from: their labors would in- 
duce him to attempt the conqest of superior quad- 
rupeds. In accordance with this, the writings of 
Moses shew us that, afier the ox, the sheep, and 
the goat, man subdued the ass, and then the cam- 
el, and, last of all, the horse became his servant: 
and no sooner was he subdued, and his strength 
and docility and sagacity appreciated, than the 
others were comparatively disregarded, except in 
Palestine, where the use of the horse was forbid- 
den by divine authority, and on extensive and bar- 
ren deserts, where he could not live. 


*Gen. xii. 16. ¢Gen. xxii. 8. {Gen. xxxii. 14. 
Gen. xlv. 19. §Joshua xi. 4. 
‘When Sir Gore Ouseley travelled through Persia, 





northern coast of Africa, cannot with certainty be 


-———- —— 





sculptures. One would think that the simple act of 
mounting ona horse’s back would naturally have pre- 
ceded the use of wheel-carriages and their complicated 
harness; yet no horsemen are found at Persepolis; and 
we know Homer’s horses are represented in chariots 
from which the warriors sometimes descended to com- 
bat on foot, but the poet has not described them as 
fighting on horseback. The absence of mounted fig- 
ures might authorize an opinion that those sculptures 
had been executed before the time of Cyrus, whose 
precepts and example first inspired the Persians with 
a love of equestrian exercises, of which, before his 
time, they were wholly ignorant.’’—vol. il. p. 276. 


* 2 Chron, ix. 14. 
tThe historian gives us the price of the horse and 


the chariot atthat time. A horse brought from Egypt 
including, probably, the expense of the journey, cost 





one hundred and fifty shekels of silver, which, at two 


and the different countries of the east, he examined, | shillings, three pence, and one half farthing, each, 
‘mong other relics of antiquity, the sculptures on the | amounts to about seventeen pounds two shillings. A 


oy of Persepolis, and he draws from them a curious 
~ siteresting conclusion as to the manner in which 
ie horse was gradually subdued. ‘There are no fig- 


chariot cost six hundred shekels, or sixty-eight pounds, 


eight shillings; a most enormous sum at that earl pe- 
riod, but little to him who expended more than thict 


ures,” says he, “mounted on horseback, although | five millions of pounds, in gold alone, to ornament the 


*ome travellers have mentioned horsemen among those | Temple which he had built, 


t 2 Chron. i. 17. 
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TILL DIFFERENT FOREIGN BREEDS OF HORSES. | 
The Wild Horse. 


Troops of wild horses are found in the plains of 
Great 'Tartary, and also in several parts of South 
America. In neither, however, can we recognise 
an original race. The horses of the Ukraine, and 
those of’ South America, are equally the descen- 
dants of those who had escaped from the slavery | 
of man. The ‘Tartar horses are fleet and strong, 
but comparatively of an ordinary breed. ‘Those 
of South America retain, almost unimpaired, the 
size and form of their European ancestors. 

In no part of America, or of the more newly- 
discovered islands of the Pacific, was the horse 
known until he was introduced by Europeans; and 
the origin of the horses of Tartary has been clear- 
ly traced to those who were employed in the siege 
of Azoph, in 1657, but which were turned loose 
for want of forage. 

All travellers, who have crossed the plains ex- 
tending from the shores of La Plata to Patagonia, 
have spoken of numerous droves of wild horses. 
Some affirm that they have seen ten thousand in 
one troop. ‘They appear to be under the com- 
mand of a leader, the strongest and boldest ef the 
herd, and whom they implicitly obey. A secret 
instinct teaches them that their safety consists in 
their union, and in a principle of subordination. 
The lion, the tiger, and the leopard,* are their 
principal enemies. Atsome signal, intelligible to 
them all, they either close into a dense mass, and 
trample their enemy to death; or, placing the 
mares and foals in the centre, they form them- 
selves into a circle and welcome him with their 
heels. Inthe attack, their leader is the first to 
face the danger, and, when prudence Gemands a 
retreat, they follow his rapid flight. 

In the thinly inhabited parts of South America 
it is dangerous to fall in with any of these troops. 
The wild horses sane as near as they dare: 
they call to the loaded horse with the greatest ea- 
gerness, and, if the rider be not on the alert, and 
have not considerable strength of arm, and sharp- 
ness of spur, his beast will divest himself’ of’ his 
burden, take to his heels, and be gone forever. 

Captain Head gives the following account of a 
meeting with atroop of wild horses, where the coun- 
try is more thickly inhabited. Some poor captured 
animals are supposed to be forced along by their 
riders at their very utmost speed:—“As they are 


a 
distance, then, breaking into a trot as they see, 
their safety, snort and look behind them, first wiy) 
one eye and then with the other, turning their nose 
from right to left, and carrying their long tail high 
in the air.’”’* 

The same pleasing writer describes the systey, 
of horse-management among the rude inhabj. 


tants of the plains of South America. They have 


no stables, no fenced pastures. One horse js ygy. 
ally kept tied at the door of the hut, fed scantily a, 
night on maize; or at other times several may 
be enclosed in the corral, which 1s a circular 
spaee surrounded by rough posts, driver firmly 
into the ground. ‘The mares are never ridden, or 
attempted to be tamed, but wander with their 
foals wherever they please. 

When the Gaucho, the native inhabitant of the 
plains, wants horses for himself or for the supply 
of the traveller, he either goes with his lasso to 
the corral, and selects those, possibly, who on the 
preceding day had for the first time been backed, 
or he scampers across the plain, and presently re- 
turns with an unwilling, struggling, or subdued 
captive. When the services of the animals have 
been exacted, he either takes them to the corral, 
and feeds them with a small quantity of maize, i! 
he thinks he shall presently need them again, or 
he once more turns them loose on the plains. 

Travellers give some amusing accounts of the 
manner in which all this is effected—Miers + thus 
describes the lasso, simple in its construction, but 
all-powerful in the hands of the Gaucho. 

“The Lasso is a missile weapon used by every 
native of the United Provinces and Chile. Itis 
avery strong plaited thong of equal thickness, 
half aninch in diameter, and forty feet long; made 
of many strips of green hide, plaited like a whip- 
thong, and rendered supple by grease. _ It has, at 
one end, an iron ring above an inch and a half in 
diameter, through which the thong is passed, and 
this forms arunning noose. The Gaucho, or native 
Peon, is generally mounted on horseback when he 
uses the lasso. One end of the thong is affixed | 
to hissaddle girth: the remainder he coils carefully 
in his left hand, leaving about twelve feet belong- 
ing to the noose-end, in a coil, and a half of which 
he holds in his right hand. He then swings this 
long noose horizontally round his head, the weight 
of the iron ring at the end of the noose assisting 
in giving to it, by a continued circular motion, 4 
sufficient force to project it the whole length o 





thus galloping along, urged by the spur, it ‘is in- 
teresting to see the groups of wild horses one passes. 
The mares, which are never ridden in South 
America, seem not to understand what makes the 
poor horse carry his head so low, and look so 
weary.f The litle innocent colts come running 
to mect him, and then start away frichtened: 
while the old horses, whose white marks on the 


flanks and backs betray their acquaintance with | horse, and dragged him to the gate. 


the line.” 

When the Gauchos wish to have a grand break- 
ing-in, they drivea whole herd of wild horses into 
‘the corral. “The corral was quite full of horses, 
-most of which were young ones about two o 
‘three years old. The capitar (chief Gaucho, ) 

mounted on a strong steady horse, rode into the 
corral and threw hislasso over the neck of a young 
For some 


the spur and saddle, walk slowly away for some | time he was very unwilling to leave his comrades; 


eo —-<— - 


*These ai 


et ee = = 





but the moment he was forced out of the corral 


iimals are of a different race from those | his first idea was to gallop away: however, aume 


> ’ . | r . . ace > > - Bex 4 s eC- 
which go under the same names in the Old World, and | ly jerk of the lasso checked him in the most eff 


are very inferior In strength, 


tAn Englishman once attempted to ride a mare, but 
he was hooted and pelted by the natives, and thought 
himself fortunate to escape without serious injury. 

SirJohn Carr, in his Northern Summer, p. 44, states 


that itis only a short time since mares began to be 
ridden in Russia, of | 





tual way. The Peons now ran after him on foot 
and threw a lasso over his fore-leg@s just above the 
fetlock, and twitching it, they pulled his legs irom 
under him so suddenly, that I really thought the 
tsa 
*Head’s Journey across the Pampas, p. 253. 


tMiers’ Travels in Chile, vol. i. p. 88, 
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fill he got had killed him, In an instant a Gaucho | a little on one side, the jerk pulls the entangled 
was seated on his head, and with his long knile, | horse’s feet laterally, so as to throw him on his 
aud in a few seconds, cut off the whole of the | side, without endangering his knees or his face. 
horse’s mane, while another cut the hair from the | Before the horse can recover the shock, the rider 
end of his tail. ‘This they told me was a mark | dismounts, and snatching his poncho or cloak from 
shat the horse had been once mounted. ‘They | his shoulders, wraps it round the prostrate animal’s 
then put a piece of hide into his mouth to serve | head. He then forces into his mouth one of the 
Mra bit, and astrong hide halter on his head. | powerful bridles of the country, straps a saddle on 
The Gaucho who was to mount, arranged his | his back, and bestriding him, removes the poncho; 
spurs, which were unusually long and sharp,* | upon which the astonished horse springs on his 
and while two men held the horse by his ears, he | legs, and endeavers by a thousand vain eflorts to 
puton the saddle, which he girthed extremely | disencumber himself of his new master, who sits 
jiht. He then caught hold of the horse’s ear, | quite composedly on his back, and, by a discipline 
and inan instant vaulted into the saddle; upon 'which never fails, reduces the horse to such com- 
which, the man who held the horse by the halter | plete obedience, that he is soon trained to lend his 
threw the end to the rider, and from that moment | whole speed and strength to the capture of his 
no one seemed to take any further notice of him. | companions.’’* 

“The horse instantly began to jump inaman-| These animals possess much of the form of the 
ner which made it rd difficult for the rider to keep | Spanish horse, from which they sprung; they are 
his seat, and quite different from the kick or plunge | tamed, as has been seen, with far less difficulty 
of an English horse: however, the Gaucho’s spurs | than could be thought possible; and, although 
soon set him going, and off he gallopped, doing | theirs is the obedience of fear, and enforced at first 
every thing in his power to throw his rider. by the whip and spur, thereare no horses who so 

«Another horse was immediately brought from | soon and so perfectly exert their sagacity and their 
the corral, and so quick was the operation, | power in the service of man. ‘They are possessed 
that twelve Gauchos were mounted in a space | of no extraordinary speed, but they are capable of 
which I think hardly exceeded an hour. It was | enduring immense fatigue. They are frequently 
wonderful to see the different manner in which | ridden sixty or seventy miles without drawing bit, 
different horses behaved. Some would actually | and have been urged on by the cruel spur of the 
scream While the Gauchos were girding the sad- | Gaucho, more thana hundred miles, and at the 
die upon their backs; some would instantly lie | rate of twelve miles in the hour. 
down and roll upon it; while some would stand| Like the Arab horses, they know no _ interme- 
without being held—their legs stiff, and in unnatu- | diate pace between the walk and the gallop. Al- 
ral positions, their necks half bent towards their) though at the end of a day so hard, their sides 
tails, and looking vicious and obstinate; and I | are horribly mangled, and they completely ex- 
could not help thinking that I would not have hausted, there is this consolation for them—they 
mounted one of those for any reward that could | are immediately turned loose on the plains, and it 
be offered me, for they were invariably the most} will be their own fault if they are speedily caught 
difficult to subdue. again. The mare is occasionally killed for food, 

“It was now curious to look around and see the | and especially on occasions of unusual festivity. 
Gauchos on the horizon in different directions, try- |General San Martin, during the war for indepen- 
ing to bring their horses back to the corral, which | dence, gave a feast to the Indian allies attached 
is the most difficult part of their work; for the poor | to his army; and mares’ flesh, and the blood mixed 
creatures had been so scared there that they were | with gin, formed the whole of the entertainment. 
unwilling to return to the place. It was amusing} On such dry and sultry plains the supply of wa- 
tosee the antics of the horses—they were jumping | ter is often scanty, andthen a species of madness 
and daneing in different ways, while the nght arm | seizes on the horses, and their generous and docile 
of the Gauchos was seen flogging them. At last | qualities are no longer recognized. They rush 
they brought the horses back, apparently subdued, | violently into every pond and lake, savagely mang- 
and broken in. The saddles and bridles were ta- | ling and trampling upon one another; and the car- 
ken off, and the young horses trotted off towards | cases of many thousands of them, destroyed by 
the corral, neighing to one another.’’t their fellows, have occasionally been seen in and 

When the Gaucho wishes to take a wild horse, | around aconsiderable pool. ‘his is one of the 
he inounts one that has been used to the sport,|means by which the too rapid increase of this 
and gallops over the plain. As soon as he comes | quadruped is, by the ordinance of Nature, there 
sufficiently near his prey, “the lasso is thrown | prevented. 
round the two hind legs, and as the Gaucho rides | ‘The wild horses of Tartary, although easily 
cence = rae ‘domesticated, materially differ in character from 

*The manufacture of the Gaucho’s boots is some- | those on the plains of South America. ‘They will 

what singular, “The boots of the Gauchos are form- | not suffer a stranger to join them. Ifa domesti- 
ed of the ham and part of the leg-skin of a colt taken | cated horse comes in their way, unprotected by his 
reeking from the mother, which is said to be sacrificed | master, they-attack him with their teeth and their 
lor the sole purpose, just at the time of bearing when | 

the hair has not begun to grow. At this stage, the| *Basil Hall’s Journey to Peru and Mexico, vol. i. 
skin strips off easily, and is very white and beautiful | p. 151. The Jesuit Dobrizhoffer, in his History of the 
in texture and appearance. The ham forms the calf, Abipones, a nation of Paraguay, and speaking of the 
of the boot; the beak easily adapts itself to the heel, tamed horse, (vol. ii. p. 113,) says, that “stirrups are 


and the leg above the fetlock constitutes the foot: the | not in general use. The men leap on their horse on 
Whole making a neat and elegant half-boot, with an | the right side. In the right hand they grasp the bridle, 
aperture sufficient for the great toe to project through.” | and in the left a very long spear, leaning on which, 
—Andrews’s J ourney in South America, vol. i. p. 26. | they jump with the impulse of both feet, and then fall 


tHead’s Journey across the Pampas, p. 258. ‘right upon the horse’s back.” 
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heels, and speedily destroy him. They readily | the best qualities of both those breeds, being ay 
submit, however, tothe dominion of man, and be- | serviceable as that of Arabia, and as beauti{t} as 
come periectly docile and faithful. that of Barbary. 

Amone the Tartars, the flesh of the horse is a In the more southern and western districts of 
frequent article of’ food; and although they do not, | Africa, and particularly in the neighborhood of 
like the Indians of the Pampas, eat it raw, their | the Guinea Coast, the breed of horses is very jp. 
mode of cookery would not be very inviting to the | ferior. ‘They are small, weak, unsate, and untrac- 
European epicure. ‘Vhey cut the muscular parts | table. But neither horses nor any other produce 
into slices, and place them under their saddies, | of value, can be looked for in those unhappy coun. 




















and after they have gallopped thirty or forty miles, 
the meat becomes tender and sodden, and fit for 
their table; and, at all their feasts, the first and 
last and most favorite dish, is a horse’s head. 

When water was not at hand, the Scythians 
used to draw blood from their horses, and drink it; 
and the dukes of Muscovy, for nearly two hundred 
and sixty years, presented Tartar ambassadors 
with the milk of mares. If any of this milk fell 
upon the mane of the horse, the duke by custom, 
was bound to lick it off. 

‘Troops of wild horses are occasionally met with 
in the central parts of Africa, in the island of St. 
Domingo, on the deserts of Arabia, and in a few 
other parts of the world; but no where do they 
equal the domesticated horse in form, strength, or 
even speed, 


The Barb. 


It has been already stated, that the earliest re- 
cords we have of the horse, trace him to Egypt, 
whence he gradually found his way to Arabia and 
Persia, and the provinces which were colonized 
from Egypt; and thence to the other parts of the 
Old World. But Egyptis not now a breeding 
country, and it does not appear to possess those re- 

uisites which could ever have constituted it one. 

Vithout, however, entering into the question 
whether the horse was primarily the inhabitant of 
some particular region, whence other parts were 
gradually supplied, or whether it was’ common to 
many countries, but differing in each; we have 
stated it to be probable that the horses of Egypt, 
the earliest on record, were derived from the neigh- 
boring and interior districts of Africa. There- 
fore, in giving a very summary account of the 
most celebrated and useful breeds of different 
countries, it is natural to begin with those of 
Africa. 

At the head of these is the Barb, from Barbary, 
and particularly from Morocco and Fez, and the 
interior of ‘Tripoli; and remarkakte for his fine and 
rraceful action, It is rather lower than the Ara- 
Gan seldoM exceeding fourteen hands and an 
inch. ‘The shoulders are flat, the chest round, 
the joints inclined to be long, and the head particu- 
larly beautiful. ‘The Barb is decidedly superior to 
the Arab in form, but has not his spirit, or speed, 
or countenance. 

The Barb has chiefly contributed to the ex- 
cellence of the Spanish horse; and, when the 
improvement of the breed of horses began to be 
systematically pursued im Great Britain, the 
Barb was very early introduced. ‘The Godolphin 
Arabian, as he is called, and who was the origin 
of some of our best racing blood, was a Barb; and 
others of our most celebrated turf-horses trace 
their descent from African mares. 

More in tie centre of Africa, in the kingdom of 
Bournou, is a breed, which Mr. Tully, in his al- 


| rank. 


tries, so long as they are desolated by the internal 
| slave-trade inflicted upon them by the most ciyilj. 
zed, but truly unchristian, nations of Europe. 


The Dongola Horse. 


The kingdom of Dongola, and the neighboring 
districts lying between Egypt and Abyssinia, con. 
tain a horse not at all like any other oriental. 

The “Dongola horses stand full sixteen hands 
high, but the length of’ the body, from the shoul- 
ders tothe quarter, is considerably less. Their 
form, therefore, is opposite to that of the Arabian, 
or English thorough-bred, which are longer by 
some inches than they are high. The neck is long 
and slender, the crest fine, and the withers sharp 
and high, giving a beautiful forehand; but the 
breast is too narrow, the quarters and flanks too 
flat, and the back carped. ‘They constitute excel- 
lent war-horses, from their speed, durability, and 
size. Several of them have lately been imported 
into Europe, but they are little valued. Possibly, 
with three-part-bred mares, they might improve 
our cavalry horses.” 

Bosman, whose descriptions prove him to be no 
bad horseman, thus speaks of them, but in some- 
what too flattering a manner. “The Dongola 
horses are the most perfect in the world, being beau- 
tiftul, symmetrical in their parts, nervous and elastic 
in their movements, and docile and affectionate in 
their manners. One of’ these horses was sold in 
1816, at Grand Cario, for a sum equivalent to 
10001.” 

Mr. Bruce tells us, that the best African horses 
are said to be descended from one of the five on 
‘which Mahomet and his four immediate succes- 
sors fled from Mecca to Medina, on the night of 
the Hegira. He thus accounts for very singular 
and opposite customs among the Arabs and Af- 
ricans, 

“No Arab ever mounts a stallion: on the con- 
trary, in Africa they never ride mares. The rea- 
son is plain. The Arabs are constantly at war 
with their neighbors, and always endeavor to 
take their enemies by surprise in the grey of the 
evening, or the dawn of day. A stallion no soon- 
er smells the stale of the mare in the enemy's 
quarters, than he begins to neigh, and _ that would 
give the alarm to the party intended to be sur- 
'prised. No such thing can ever happen when 
they ride mares only. On the contrary, the Funge 
trust only to superior force. They are in an open, 
plain country—must be discovered at many miles 
distance—and all such surprises and stratagems 
‘are useless to them.” 


| The Arabian. 


| Going further eastward we arrive at Arabi, 
| whose horses deservedly occupy the very highest 











A few wild horses are yet seen on some of the 


most romantic history of ‘Tripoli, reckons superior | deserts of Arabia. They are hunted by Bedou- 
even to those of Arabia or Barbary; it possesses | ins for their flesh, which is considered a delicacy, 
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if the animal be young; and also to increase their 

ctock of inferior horses, which they often palm 

on the merchant as descended from the sacred | 
hreed. ‘They are said to be even swilter than the 
domesticated horse, and are usually taken by. traps 
hidden in the sand. Mr. Bruce, however, doubts 
whether any wild horses are now found in Arabia 
Desorta.* 

Although in the seventh century the Arabs had 
no horses of value, yet the Cappadocian and other 
horses which they had derived from their neigh- 
bors, were preserved with so much care, and propa- 
gated so uniformly and strictly from the finest of 
the breed, that in the thirteenth century the Ara- 
bian horse began to assume a just and unri- 
valled celebrity. 

There are said to be three breeds or varieties of 
Arabiatt horses; the itecht, or inferior breed, on 
which they set little value, and which are found 
wild on some parts of the deserts; the Kadischi, 
literally horses of an unknown race, answering to 
our half-bred horses—a mixed breed; and the | 
Kochlani, horses whose genealogy, according to 





the Arab account, is known for two thousand years. | 
Many of them have written and attested pedigrees | 
extending more than four hundred years, and, | 
with true Eastern exaggeration, traced by oral 

tradition from the stud of Solomon. A more care- 

ful account is kept of these genealogies than be- 

longs to the most ancient family of the proudest 

Arab chief, and very singular precautions are taken 

toprevent the possibility of fraud, so far as the 

written pedigree extends. 

» The Kochlani are principally reared by the Be- 

douin Arabs, in the remoter deserts. <A_ stallion 

may be procured without much difficulty, although 

at a great price. A mare is rarely to be obtained, 

except by fraud and excessive bribery. The Arabs 

have found out that which the English breeder 

should never forget, that the female is more con- 

cerned than the male in the excellence and value 

of the produce; and the genealogies of their 
horses are always reckoned ies the mothers. 

The Arabian horse would not be acknowledged 
by every judge to possess a perfect form: his head, 
however, is inimitable. The broadness and square- 
ness of the forehead, the shortness and fineness of 
the muzzle, the prominence and brilliancy of the 
eye, the smallness of the ears, and the beautiful 
course of the veins, will always characterize the 
head of’ the Arabian horse. 

His body may be considered as too light, and 
his chest as too narrov ’; but behind the arms the 
barrel generally swells out, and leaves sufficient 
room for the play of the lungs. 


capable of accomplishing many of the feats which 
are recorded of him. 

The Barb alone excels him in noble and spirited 
action; and if there be deiects about him, he its per- 
fect for that for which he was designed. He pre- 
sents the true combination of speed and bottom 
—strength enough to carry more than a light 
weicht. and courage that would cause him to die 
rather than to give up. 

We may not, perhaps, believe all that is told us 
of the Arabian. It has been remarked, that there 
are onthe deserts which this horse traverses, no 
mile-stones to mark the distance, or watches to 
calculate the time; and the Bedouin is naturally 
wiven to exaggeration, and, most of all, when re- 
lating the prowess of the animal, which he loves 
as dearly as his children; yet it cannot be denied 
that, at the introduction of the Arabian into the 
European stables, there was no other horse com- 
parable to him. 

The Arab horse is as celebrated for his docility 
and good temper as for his speed and courage. In 
that delightfui book, ‘Bishop Heber’s Narrative of 
a Journey through the Upper Provinces of India,’ 
the following interesting character is given of him. 
“My morning rides are very pleasant. My horse 
is a nice, quiet, good-tempered little Arab, who is 
so fearless, that he goes without starting close to 
an elephant, and so gentle and docile that he eats 
bread out of my hand, and has almost as much 
attachment and coaxing ways as a dog. This 
seems the general character of the Arab horses, 
to judge from what I have seen in this country. It 
is not the fiery dashing animal I had supposed, 
but with more rationality about him, and more ap- 
parent confidence in his rider, than the majority of 
English horses.” 

The kindness with which he is treated from a 
foal, gives him an affection for his master, a wish 


to please,a price in exerting every energy in obe- 


dience to his commands, and, consequently, an 


apparent sagacity which is seldom seen in other 
breeds. The mare and her foal inhabit the same 
tent with the Bedouin and his children. The neck 
of the mare is often the pillow of the rider, and, 
more frequently, of the children, who are rolling 
about upon her and the foal: yet no accident ever 
occurs, and the animal acquires that friendship and 
love for man which occasional ill-treatment will 
not cause him for a moment to forget. 

When the Arab falls from his mare, and is una- 
ble to rise, she will immediately stand still and 
neich until assistance arrives. If he lies down 
to sleep, as fatigue sometimes compels him, in the 
midst of the desert, she stands watchful over him, 





In the formation of the shoulder, next to that of 
the head, the Arab is superior to any other breed. 
he withers are hioh, and the shoulder-blade _in- 
clined backward, and so nicely adjusted, that in 
descending a hill the point or edge of the ham ne- 
ver ruffles the skin. He may not be thought suf- 


ficiently high; he seldom stands more than fourteen | 


hands two inches. 

| he fineness of his legs, and the oblique posi- 
tion of’ his pasterns, may be supposed to lessen his 
apparent strength; but the leg, although small, is 
at and wiry; anatomists know that the bone has 
0 common density, and the starting muscles of 


the fore-arm and the thigh indicate that he is fully 


a 


*Bruce’s Travels, vol. vi. p. 430. 








‘and neighs and rouses him if either man or beast 
‘approaches. An old Arab had a valuable mare 
that had carried him for fifteen years in many a 
hard-fought battle, and many a rapid weary march; 
-at length, eighty years old, and unable longer to 
ride her, he gave her, and a scimitar that had 
been his father’s, to his eldest son, and told him 
| to appreciate their value, and never lie down to 
rest until he had rubbed them both as bright as a 
‘looking-glass. In the first skirmish in which the 
/young man was engaged he was killed, and the 
‘mare fell into the hands of the enemy. When 
the news reached the old man, he exclaimed that 
| “life was no longer worth preserving, for he had 
|lost both his son and his mare, and he grieved for 
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one as much as the other;”” and he immediately 
sickened and died.* 

Man, however, is an inconsistent being. The 
Arab who thus lives with and loves his horses, 
regarding them as his most valuable treasure, 
sometimes treats them with a cruelty scarcely to 
be believed, and not at all to be justified. The 


severest treatment which the English race-horse | 


endures is gentleness compared with the trial of 
the young Arabian. Probably the filly has never 
before been mounted; she is led out; her owner 
springs on her back, and goads her over the sand 
and rocks of the desert at full speed for fifty or six- 


ty miles without one moment’s respite. She is_ 
then forced, steaming and panting, into water | 


deep enough for her to swim. If, immediately 
after this, she will eat as if nothing had occurred, 
hercharacter is established, and she is acknowl- 
edged to be a genuine descendant of the Kochlani 
breed. ‘I'he Arab is not conscious of the cruelty 
which he thus inflicts. It is an invariable custom, 
and custom will induce us to inflict many a pang 
on those whom, atfier all, we love. 

The following anecdote of the attachment of an 
Arab to his mare has often been told, but it comes 
home to the bosom of every one possessed of com- 
mon feeling. ‘The whole stock of an Arab of 
the desert, consisted of a mare. The French 
consul offered to purchase her in order to send her 
to his sovereign, Louis XIV. The Arab would 


have rejected the proposal at once with indigna- | 


tion and scorn; but he was miserably poor. He 
had no means of supplying his most urgent wants, 
or procuring the barest necessaries of life. Still 
he hesitated; he had scarcely a rag to cover him 
——and his wife and his children were starvine. 
Whe sum offered was great—it would provide him 
and his family with food for life. At length, and 
reluctantly, he consented. He brought the mare 
to the dwelling of the consul—he dismourted—he 
stood leaning upon her; he looked now at the gold, 
and then at his favorite; he sighed—he wept. 
‘To whom is it,’ said he, ‘I am going to yield thee 
up? To Europeans, who will tie thee close—who 
will beat thee—who will render thee miserable. 
Return with me, my beauty, my jewel, and _re- 
joice the hearts of my children.’ As he pronounced 
the Jast words, he sprung upon her back, and was 
out of sight in a moment.” 

The next anecdote is scarcely less touching, 
and not so well known. Ibrahim, a poor but 
worthy Arab, unable to pay a sum of money 
which he owed, wus compelled to allow a mer- 
chant of Rama to become partner with him ina 
valuable mare. When the time came, he could 
not redeein his pledge to this man, and the mare 
was sold. Her pedigree could be traced on the 
side of sire and dam for full five hundred years. 
The price was three hundred pounds; an enor- 
mous sum in that country. Ibrahim went fre- 
quently to Rama to inquire after the mare: he 
would embrace her, wipe her eves with his handker- 
chiel—rub her! with his shirt-sleeves, and give her 
a thousand benedictions during whole hours that 
he remained talking ,to her. ‘My eyes!’ would 
he say to her, ‘my soul! my heart! must I be so 
unfortunate as to have thee sold to so many mas- 
ters and not keep thee myself?) [am poor, my 
antelope! [ brought thee up in my dwelling as 


-_—--—-- —- we ee ee 


*Smith on Breeding, p. 80. 





a 
i'my child. I did never beat nor chide thee- Lea 
\ressed thee in the proudest manner. God “4 
serve thee, my beloved! thou art beautitiy!. ¢} 
art sweet, thou art lovely! God detend the 
‘envious eyes!” 

| Sir John Malcolm gives two anecdotes to the 
same purpose, but of a more amusing nature, 

“When the envoy, returning trom his former 
mission, was encamped near Bagdad, an Arab 
rode a bright bay mare of extraordinary shape and 
beauty before his tent, until he attracted his at. 
tention. On being asked if he would sel] her- 
‘What will you give me?’ was the reply: ‘That 
depends upon her age; I suppose she is past five?” 
‘Guess again,’ said he. ‘Four?’ ‘Look at her 
mouth,’ said the Arab, with asmile. On exam. 
‘ination she was found to be rising three. This. 
| from her size and symmetry, greatly enhaamced her 
value. The envoy said, ‘I will give you fitty to- 
mans’ (a coin nearly of the value of'a pound ster- 
‘ling.) ‘A little more if you please,’ said the {el- 
‘low, apparently entertained. ‘Eighty. A hun- 

dred.’ He shook his head and smiled. The offer 
at last came to two hundred tomans! ‘Well, 
said the Arab, ‘you need not tempt me further—it 
‘isof nouse. You area rich elchee (nobleman.) 
You have fine horses, camels, and mules, and, | 
am told, vou have loads of silver and gold. Now, 
added he, ‘you want my mare, but you shall not 
have her forall you have got,’’* 

‘An Arab sheick or chief, who lived within 
| fifiy miles of Bussorah, had a favorite breed of 
horses. He lost one of his best mares, and could 
not for alone while discover whether she was 
stolen or had strayed. Some time afier, a young 
‘man of a different tribe, who had long wished to 
marry his daughter, but had always been rejected 
by the sheick, obtained the lady’s consent and 
‘eloped with her. The sheick and his followers 
pursued, but the lover and his mistress, mounted 

on one horse, made a wonderful march, and esca- 
ped. The old chief swore that the fellow was either 
mounted upon the devil, or the favorite mare he 
had lost. After his return, he found the latter 
was the case; that the lover was the thief of his 
‘mare as well as his daughter; and that he stole 
the one to carry off the ‘other. The chiel was 
quite gratified to think he had not been beaten by 
‘a mare of another breed; and was easily reconciled 
to the young man, in order that he might recover 
the mare, which appeared an object about which 
he was more solicitous than about his daugh- 
ter.”’t 
One of our own countrymen, the enterprising 
traveller, Major Denham, affords us a pleasing 
instance of the attachment with which the docility 
and sagacity of the horse may inspire the owner. 
He thus relates the death of his favorite Arabian, 
in one of the most desert spots of Central Airica. 
His feelings needed no apology. We naturally 
honor the man in whom true sensibility and uel 
daunted courage, exerted for useful purposes, Wer 
thus united. 
“There area few situations in a man’s! . 
which losses of this nature are felt most keenly; 
‘and this was one of them. It was not griel, but 
‘it was something very nearly approaching 
‘it; and though I felt ashamed of the degree ol 
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*Malcolin’s Sketches of Persia, vol. 1. p. 41. 


tIbid p. 45. 
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jerangement I suffered from it, yet it was several] James McCalop, Esq. of the parish of West Ba- 
jays before I could get over the loss. Let it, how-| ton Rouge, converted the Poplar Grove estate 
ever, be remembered that the poor animal had | into a sugar farm, and gathered his first sugar 
been my support and comfort—nay, I may say, | caepsering the winter of 1829—30. On the 18th 
companion, through many a dreary day and night; | of November there was a severe frost, which froze 
had endured both hunger and thirst in my service;|the cane. Mr. McCalop being a new sugar 
and was so docile, that he would stand still for} planter, consulted with his sugar growing friends 
hours in the desert while I slept between his legs, | on the expediency of wind-rowing his cane, who 
his body affording me the only shelter that could | all told him, if we remember correctly, that he 





' 





be obtained from the powerlul influence of the | 
noon-day sun: he was yet the fleetest of the fleet, | 
and ever foremost in the chase.” 

Our horses would fare badly on the scanty nour- | 
ishment aflorded the Arabian. ‘The mare usually 
has but one or two meals in twenty-four hours. | 
During the day she is tied to the door of the tent, 
ready for the Bedouin to spring, at a moment’s 
warning, into the saddle, or she: is turned out be- 
fore the tent ready saddled, the bridle merely taken 
off, and so trained that she gallops up immediately 
at her master’s call. At night she receives a lit- 
tle water; and with her scanty provender of five or 
six pounds of barley or beans, and sometimes a 
little straw, she lies down content, in the midst of 
her master’s family. She can, however, endure 
great fatigue; she will travel fifty miles without | 
stopping; she has been pushed, on emergency, one | 
hundred and twenty miles—and, occasionally, 
neither she nor her rider has tasted food for three 
whole days. 

To the Arabian, principally, England is indebt- 
ed for her improved and now unrivalled breed of’! 
horses for the turf, the field, and the road, as will | 
be shown when we presently treat of the Eng- | 
lish horse. 





[To be oontinued.] 





From the Louisiana Register. 


ON CUTTING DOWN AND WIND-ROWING SU- 
GAR CANE. 


The article which we publish to day in relation 
tothe sugar cane in Louisiana, does not speak as 
strongly in favor of cutting down, or wind-rowing 
the cane,as the importance of the subject de- 
mands. This is doubtless owing to the circum- 
stance that at the time the Manual was compiled 
the custom of cutting down the cane was more a 
matter of experiment, than a course calculated to | 
rave millions annually to Louisiana. | 

The first trial of cutting the cane which we saw, | 
was made by the late John Anderson, on the | 
Mount Hommas estate in the parish of Ascension, 
in 1828—9. Soon after the vegetation was de- 
stroyed by the frost, which we think was about | 
the middle of November, one acre of cane was | 
put in wind-rows, throwing four rows together in | 
the middle space, afier the manner of matressing. | 
Along side of’ this acre, the cane was leftstanding, , 
and ground the last, of any of the cane so lett; | 
ut such was its condition that sugar could not be | 
made from it—not even molasses. On the 26thof’ 
January, 1829, the acre of wind-rowed cane was | 
ground, and in the appearance of the juice, and in | 
“very other respect, worked as kindly, and made | 
&s good sugar, and as quick, and in as great quan- | 
lity per acre, as any that had been cut during the | 
rolling or crop-gathering season. ‘This satisfied us | 
‘t once that the measure was a discovery equalled | 
ouly in importance to Louisiana by the introduc-_ 
hon of sugar cane itself. 





would ruin his crop. The opinion of his sugar 
maker was then asked, who replied that he would 
not take upon himself the responsibility of recom- 
mending the measure. What, then, was to be 
done?) Many hundred acres of cane were com- 
pletely frozen, and according to all probability if it 
stood in the field, none of it would yield sugar at 
the end of’ three or four weeks. Persons who have 
established sugar estates know something of the 
cost attendant upon doing so. ‘This was Mr. 
McCalop’s first crop, and the prospect of its almost 
entire loss, was not calculated to increase the 
equanimity of his reflections. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and with a knowledge of the result of 
the experiment made by Mr. Anderson, he deter- 
mined to put all his cane in wind-rows, following 
the plan of the Mount Hommas experiment, anc 
accordingly did so, leaving standing only about 
three weeks grinding; at the end of which time 
it would make neither sugar nor molasses—not 
even vinegar. He then began upon the cane in 
wind-rows, and found it in good order, and con- 
tinued making good sugar till the 9th of February 
—making as good sugar at that time as he had 
made at the commencement, or at any other time 
of the season. By way of testing the experiment 
more fully, Mr. MeCalop left five or six rows of 
cane standing, which at a time long before he was 
done making sugar, was completely rotten, and 
entirely useless. In this case, the experiment suc- 
ceeded beyond the most sanguine expectations of 
Mr. McCalop. We recollect hearing it stated at 
the time, that he made a better crop than any per- 
son on the coast. We know several persons who 
pursued the plan in their crops of 1830—31, and 
since—the number increasing every year; and we 
have yet to hear the first one say that the plan did 
not succeed well. 

John Nolan, Esq. of the parish of West Baton 


| Rouge, remarked to us a few days since, that he 


would not for ten thousand dollars, agree to never 
wind-row his cane, for that he saw no other way 
to save his crop when an early frost, which fre- 
quenily occurs, froze his cane to the ground, al- 
most by the time he could begin to gather it, The 
idea that the cane must be severely touched with 
the frost before it is laid down, is, Mr. Nolan thinks, 
fallacious, and for the following reason. Before he 
commenced grinding, and belore cane leaves were 
deadened by the frost, he cut a road through the 
cane, which was laid in a wind-row, and ground 
towards the latter part of the gathering season, 
and was found not to be sprouted, but made as 
much and as good sugar as any that was laid down 
after the vegetation was destroyed, or after the 
‘ane was frozen. 

Afier all this, with a knowledge of the fact that 
such is the variableness of our climate—a differ- 
ence of sixty degrees Fahr. often occurring in the 
winter months, during a single week—that the 
cane which is one day frozen, may the next be 
thawed, and be on the third, good for nothing; is 
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it not surprising that there are persons, sugar|their concealments to commit their duneedeien, 
planters too, who are still skeptical on the subject | until he returns to throw his light upon the ean; 
of wind-rowing the sugar cane, as soon as the | when they retire to their covers beyond discover ; 
leaves and upper joints are deadened by the} ‘The reason why the cotton boles are more s * 
frost! ject to the rot in rainy seasons, or when the at. 

mosphere is humid, is owing to a promotion of 
growth in the plant, making them more tenor 
From the Southern Agriculturist. | and susceptible of perioration than in dry seasyp; 





re ee ° : > rar : . ‘SONS, 
ON THE ROT IN COTTON, AND THE INTRO- ee more a taking his 
DUCTION OF THE PETIT GULF SEED From | 00 @d Teaving the Injury behinc him. This al. 
SRW ORLEANS SeeaEDy. Ways observed atiera siower of rain, that insects 

‘are more upon the alert in gathering food, and sip. 
Edgefield District, (S. C.) near Mount ping trom the breath of Fiora the reireshiment pro- 

Vintage P. O. December 14th, 1834. f duced by it, than in a time of drought, 

In conclesion, I would further remark, the Petit 
Sir—I shall endeavor to throw some light on | Gulf cotton, grows more luxuriantly, the quality 
the rot in cotton, and recommend the more gene- | is better and one-third more can be picked out in 
ral introduction of a better species, than our com- | the same time than the green seed; and the return 
mon green seed. is thirty pounds of nett cotton to one hundred of 

The last year I purchased in Augusta a bag, | that in seed. 
containing about six bushels of what is termed 
Petit Gulf Cotton Seed, and with it planted about A PRACTICAL PLANTER, 
ten acres of land; this cotton did not suffer from | 
rot, whilst a fourth, at least, of the balance of my | 
other cotton crop was lost by it. With the seed | 
produced from these ten acres of cotton, I planted | 
seventy acres the present year, and had enough|_ The following description of this insect by Prof. 
left to replant a supply if occasion should have re- | Low, agrees with our observation of it about Al- 
quired it. ‘bany.— Con. Cult. 

The general and fatal effects of the rot the pre- | Certain flies also attack the wheat, at a later 
sent year, is so well known, that itis unnecessary | Stage of its growth. The Cecidomyia 7'ritici is afly 
to enter into a detailed account of it. My cotton | with an orange colored body and white wings. 
was so much exempt from it, that I thought it) About the month of June the female ascends the 
unnecessary to make any calculation of loss from | ears of wheat, and deposites her eggs in these by 
it, whilst that of my neighbors all around was | Means of a fine trunk, and in a few days she pe- 
destroyed in a ratio of from one-fourth toa third |rishes. The progeny being hatched in the ear, 
of their crops; and although the frost of the 20:h |feed upon the grain. They are very small, from 
October, was so severe as to destroy all vegetation, | ten to fourteen being sometimes found in one grain, 
my cotton book will show five thousand weight of, and are distinguished by being of a bright orange 
seed cotton picked in, to every effective hand, and | color. They do not extend beyond the grain in 
in this section of impoverished country, may be | which they are born; but several grains being thus 
considered a good crop, even if no accident had | consumed on one ear, the damage done. is ofien 
occurred; and this I ascribe to the Petit Gulf seed. | considerable. The larve, after a period, fall downto 
I would, therefore, advise every planter of’ cotton, | the earth in which they burrow, and remain there 
to procure this seed from New Orleans, let it cost | till the following summer, when they ascend {rom 
what it will, at least as much as will put him in | the earth in the form of the beautiful fly which has 
seed for the next year, and to adopt the same plan | been mentioned.” 
every second or third year at farthest, for after that | 
period it will become degenerated by mixture, and | 
then more subject to the evil of which we com- | For the Farmers’ Register. 
plain. Perhaps by the general introduction of this | 
seed the enemy may, by the change of food, be| apnpRESS DELIVERED TO THE AGRICULTU- 
driven off entirely, as I am perfectly satisfied, that! RAL socrETY OF ROCKBRIDGE, BY THE 
the rot originates from insects, and we know that! PRESIDENT, DR. R. R. BARTON. 
every insect has a predilection for a certain kind of | 
food, and this species of cotton is less palatable to| Gentlemen.—The duty of addressing you on 
them than the common green seed. I am the | this occasion has again been assigned to me, and 
more convinced of this fact, from having tried a | though I may have wished this to have devolved 
small experiment two years in succession, of some | on other hands, I will cheerfully comply. 
black seed from Peru, to acclimatize it, but found| IT would have been glad to have gone into 4 
the seasons too short, to make it an object. This | review of the operations of our society since out 
cotton was not affected by the rot, whilst other last meeting at Fancy Hill, and have presented a 
cotton near it was—and if [am not mistaken, the | synopsis of our proceedings since that time. But 
sea island cotton is exempt from this kind of [regret to say, the materials would not afford me 
rot. much to dwell on. Weare yet in a state of I 

On a former occasion T have advanced this opin- | fancy, and have not entirely overcome the pre} 
ion in relation to insects, and every day’s expe- | dice against innovation and book knowledge. Much, 
rience confirms me init. These insects are like however, has been done to arouse our farmers 
some of the human family, akind of thieving tribe | from their lethargy, and excite emulation and a 
that seldom appear until the sun declines and “the spirit of inquiry. Your premium for the com 
evening shades” prevail, and then come from |crop was awarded to Capt. Barclay, for the pre 





WHEAT INSECT. 
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duce of nearly 64 bushels per acre. As this was utility of such societies properly conducted. The 
on upland, andon a stiff clay soil, the product is| former says, “they have eflected more for the 
creditable, both to his skill and industry; and I) state than any other set of causes, whatever.” And 
regret { have not yet been furnished with his | Stimson says, “the farmers have much improved 
mode of cultivation. And I would here suggest, | their farms in this town, since our State Agricul- 
shat this duty should be rigidly enforced hereaf-er, | tural Society was organized, and, of course, their 
‘y every instance, before the premium is awarded. | crops have increased in proportion.” He further 
On the wheat crop, there has yet been no formal | remarks, “he has no doubt that the money which 
reports but f have been informed, that a member | was appropriated by the state to encourage agri- 
of this society has averaged about 25* bushels culture, has increased the wealth of the county in 
peracre, on a field of 18 or 20 acres: and a very | which he resided, more than 20 per cent. a year 
successiul wheat grower on Buffalo, informed me, since.” I will not, however, encroach on your 
he had selected 4 contiguous acres in a field of 40 | patience, by adducing any other evidence of the 
acres, not very superior to the balance, and after | efiective aid these societies have rendered, and are 
careful measurement, found the 4 selected had | capable of rendering the cause so dear to us all. 
averaged 34 bushels to the acre. Here then, in| A litile reflection will make it evident to all; and 
all probability, was an average of not less than 30 | if the prosperity of every calling and profession, 
bushels per acre, on a 40 acre field. ‘This was a| be dependent on that of agriculture, and this can- 
clover lay, and will account for its superiority over | not be denied, Jet us unite in a more determined 
other fields in the same neighborhood. effort, to fulfil the objects for which this society 
These products, though much less than our | was instituted, and to render it at least as useful 
soil is capable of, induce me to hope our society | as some of its kindred societies of the North. 
has at least commenced the work of reform, and; But, gentlemen, I would call your attention to 
by the stimulus of premiums, and the honor con- | what I conceive the radical defect in our system— 
ferred on the successtul competitors, is about to | the total neglect of agricultural education! Is it 
awaken farmers to the capabilities of their soil, and | not strange, that though the prosperity of all is so 
their true interest. Such has been the etlect of dependent on us, this should be entirely neglected? 
these associations elsewhere, and every where | And I assert, without hesitation, that none of the 
they have been established. Some, it is true, | learned professions, as they are called in common 
have languished for a few years, and ceased to parlance, require such a range of knowledge as 
exist; but this has generally proceeded from their | ours. All the sciences are subservient to it, and 
effiient leaders being cut off by death, before they | if not absolutely necessary to the pursuit of agri- 
were fina'ly under weigh. But even in these | culture, render it essential aid. But so great is 
instances, we see their very organization iniuse the prevailing error on this subject, that all our 
lif@ and animation, and that zeal so necessary to | youth, esteemed the most promising, because the 








farming, as well as every other avocation; and 
whilst they taught the farmer his individual in- 
terest, and the obligations he owed the commu- 


‘us our duty to God and man. 


most pert and precocious, are destined to expound 
the law to us—to dose us with physic—or to teach 
This will account 





nity, inspired him with increased love for his | for the increase of pettifoggers, charlatans, fana- 
country and his home. In Frederick and Albe- | tics, and I may add, of mere clod-hoppers. I 
marle, we know the happiest effects have resulted | mean no disrespect to either of the professions. 
merely from these societies being orgauized, and ;'To one [ am decidedly partial, and my best friends 
much valuable and interesting matter to the far- | are divided amongst them all, and all are neces- 
mer, has been elicited in both quarters. The | sary, and entitled to our esteem. I complain there 
emulation and zeal excited by these associations |is a redundancy in all—a competition carried to 
are, too, not confined to their immediate members. | an extent, not only injurious to themselves, but 
Those who, from the prejudices growing out of | really to the whole community. T[entreat you 
ignorance, from petty jealousies, or from what- | then, gentlemen of this society, to commence the 
ever cause, hold themselves aloof and refuse to | work of reform—spare no pains towards educating 
join us, are still materially benefitted. ‘They feel | your sons as farmers, and after they have acquired 
ambitious to show us, that though not members of| a thorough knowledge of the sciences, lop off an 
an agricultural society, they can successfully com- | hundred acres of your farms to each, and let them 
pete with us. And as all such associations are | shift for themselves. But to give a taste and 
formed for the noble purpose of diffusing know- | fondness for rural life, I would propose the estab- 
ledge and doing public good, they care not in what | lishment of colleges on the manual labor system, 
Way this is etteeted—whether by the mere spirit | or, pattern or experimental farms, where they 
of rivalry, or by the more commendable motive | might receive the insiruction of the most able pro- 
0! pointing out to farmers the errors of their pre- | fessors in every department, and at the same time 
sent system, and calling their attention to the | have their physical powers iinproved, by devoting 
agricultural improvements made elsewhere: for|a certain number of hours of each day, to the 
there is probably no knowledge which travels | various occupations of agriculture. It is much to 
With so slow a pace. Important improvements | be lamented, that we so ofien see the most deli- 
may exist within fifty miles of us, which would | cate and feeble of our youth, encouraged in the 
require as many years to reach the great mass of | most severe and sedentary course of studies; be- 
armers, unaided by agricultural societies, and | cause they are condemned to one of the learned 
puodicals devoted to the science of agriculture. | professions: and instead of entering on the duties 
Wo of the most distinguished and successful | of life with a sownd body, as well as cultivated 

agniculturists of New York, Judge Buel and Mr. | mind, the former is so enfeebled for the want of 
tmson, have borne ample testimony of’ the great | its due share of exercise, as soon to be worn out 
___-_ | by mental excitement, and sink into a — 

grave. On the planI would propose, all the phy- 
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* Since ascertained to be 33 bushels pcr acre. 
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sical energies would be brought into action and | kind of manure applied to a soil containing the sy] 
ng , 


improved, whilst two-thirds of their time would | phate of iron, its sterility will not be removed 
be devoted to the improvement of the mind alone. | Yet a small quantity of lime will soon render ’ 
But much of the theory taught at such establish- | fertile and productive. This, then, as an im ae 
ments, might, during the hours of labor, be re- | tant fertilizer, should not be neglected; and = 
duced to practice, and thus one made subservient | of our spare time in the winter season should be 
tothe other. ‘This plan, it appears to me, pos- | devoted to preparing it. 
sesses decided advantages over that of the Gym-/| [ would again call your attention, too, to a mos 
nasia, of some of the German schools. It may | important subject; that, of the best rotation to Ip 
be asked how are such institutions to be sup-| pursued. The four-shift system has been recon). 
ported? And I would reply, as our present schools mended on high authority—and even the three. 
and colleges. And if in no other way, by legis- | shift has been advised: but either is too exhang. 
lative aid. Many of these, however, would de-|ing. Dawson, an able English agriculturis; 
rive considerable aid from the labor of their pupils, | remarks in Loudon’s Encyclopeediaof Agriculture. 
if judiviousiy directed; and those, whose parents | “that the four-shift husbandry is only proper for 
were too indigent to assist, would expect to devote | very rich land, or in situations where there is a {i\\! 
a larger proportion of their time to manual labor. |command of manure. That by far the greatest 
And for this they would be amply rewarded, by | part of the land in England, requires to be cop- 
the acquirement of their professions in a few years; | tinued in grass two, three, four, or more years, 
and thus be enabled to take their stations at once | according to its natural poverty; that the objection 
in society, as scientific and practical farmers. /made to this, viz. that the coarse grasses in a few 
When we reflect that about nine-tenths of the | years usurp possession of the soil, must be owing 
whole community are engaged in agricultural pur- | to the surface soil not being sufficiently mixed 
suits, we will at once see the great moral influence | with lime; the lime having been covered too deep 
we are capable of exerting. And it is our own | with the plough.” Here, too, we may derive a 
faults if we are the “hewers of wood and drawers | useful hint in the use of lime, on our soils infested 
of water” for every other class. If not prepared | with weeds and the coarser grasses. It seems 
by education, we do not deserve to share the loaves | then this system is objectionable, unless the land 
and fishes. [am anxious, then, to convince you, | is very rich, or there is a full command of manure; 
that by preparing your sons as they should be for! and if we have to depend on artificial means, it 
an agricultural life, you at the same time qualify | will be necessary to manure one-fourth our farms 
them to fill all and every station, with honor to) annually. This not only requires a vast expendi- 
themselves and their country. If they are am- | ture of labor, but none of us have such a com- 





bitious of preferment, and their inclinations should | mand of manure; unless indeed, we had a con- 


tempt them to leave the peaceful and happy walks | siderable capital to expend in burning and hauling 
of agriculture, to embark on the polluted and! out lime. But to the farmer, time is money, and 
stormy sea of politics, they have an equal, if not | so is labor—and whilst labor is so high, and capital 
better chance, of attaining office, and this bubble | so searce amongst us, we must seek the improve- 
distinction, than the youth of either the other pro- -ment of our lands, and the consequent increase of 
fessions. Of this, history affords many examples; ‘our products, by a less costly and operose system, 
and if the acquisition of wealth is desirable, they | than the four-shift. It 1s true, many of us might 
still have an equal chance: and numerous in- | by this rotation greatly increase our annual pro- 
stances might be cited in our own country, as well | ducts fora few years; but eventually, our lands 
as abroad, of men engaged in agriculture, and | would be exhausted, and our posterity would only 
commencing, too, with little or no capital, acquiring | inherit worn-out and steril farms. A few of us 
large estates. . perhaps, might say, we will leave posterity to take 

Phe time consumed with these remarks, has | care of themselves—but I hope this number is 
not been misspent, gentlemen, if | have convinced | but few. If there are any such, let us pity them, 
you, or your sons, that our profession is the hap- | whilst they fold their arms in their own selfishness 
piest, and offers equal prospects for wealth, honor, | —they bileus not to the great mass of the ag- 
and distinction. For myself, 1 am ambitious of | ricultural community, who I am proud to say, are 
no oflice, not even that which I now have the | excelled by none in patriotism, and a proper re- 


honor to hold; and my sole object is to aid in | gard to the comfort and wants of their posterity. 
placing our profession along-side the learned ones, 


if not to occupy the foremost rank. 
When I before addressed this society, I called 
their attention to lime as one of our most valuable 
» ° . ° i . : Dy . y N [ss NCINNATI. 
manures; and its importance will justify a few | SEE OOS. SURES, Ae Fe 


more remarks. No soil can be deemed valuable} Cincinnati is the greatest pork market, 10 
that does not contain a portion of this earth, either | the known world. The number of hogs slaugh- 
in a state of natute, or combined by art. This is | tered annually, and the perfection and science to 
usually in the shape of carbonate, throughout our | which the art of “ hog-killing” has been brought, 
lime stone districts. But even here, Mr. Ruffin in| is indeed astonishing. ‘The business of butcher- 
his work on calcareous manures, has shown there | ing, is carried on distinct from that of packing, 
is a deficiency of calcareous matter or carbonate | and by different persons. The most extensive ¢s- 
of lime. And I would beg leave to refer you to | tablishment of the kind, is the one on Deer Creek, 
his analysis on this subject. An error too fre- | owned and conducted by Mr. John W. Coleman. 
quently prevails amongst us, that stable manure | At this place, last year, 100,864 hogs were slaugh- 
will supply the wants of any soil, and correct its | tered. There are four houses situated at different 
barrenness. ‘This arises from a want of chemical | points on the ground occupied, which is a lot ol 
knowledge—for whatever be the quantity of’ this , eight acres—the ground is divided into pens some 


From the Baltimore Patriot. 
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40 or 50 in number, where the hogs of each own- | them as per the weight, afier being dressed. These 
erare put by themselves preparatory to the mas- | packing houses are upon the most extensive scale. 


cacre. About 40 men are employed in each 
house, and each has his separate and allotted du- 
ty to perform, and receive on an average about 
g125 perday. Each house has two scalding 
tubs, one at each end, so that the work of ‘death 
and destruction’ goes on double in each building. 
4t each end of the house is a small pen, into 
which they crowd 40 or 50 hogs, or as many as | 


\- 


ean possibly be got in—then walks in on their | 
backs, the dark and bloody executioner, holding | 


in his hand a large sledge hammer, with which 
he ‘deals death’ to the unoffending victims—atter 
which they are dragged inside the house, a knife 


passed into the throat, and after bleeding a few | 
seconds, thrown into a kettle of hot water, from | 


thence to a block, where the bristles are scraped 
off with iron scrapers, made expressly for the pur- 
pose—then strung up by their hind feet and dress- 
ed—thence removed to another room, where they 
remain ‘to cool’ until morning, and then taken on 


over one minule from the time the executioner en- 
ters the pen and knocks the hog down, till he is 
strung up and dressed. ‘The bleeding, scalding, 
accomplished in about a@ minute. This will be 
thought marvellous, but it is no more strange than 
true. I have frequently witnessed with astonish- 
ment the operation. At one of Mr. Coleman’s 
slaughter-houses, he has a man that opens, re- 


three hogs in a minuée—to this man (who is a sort | places. 


The capital employed every year in the ‘hog bu- 
siness,’ is immense, probably about two millions of 
dollars. 
houses in the city, is owned and conducted by 
Miller & Lee; their building is of brick, three 
stories high, 120 feet long, 60 wide, with out-build- 
ings, sheds, &c. that cover for aught I know, an 
acre of ground. 
prizing, have a high reputation. for the uniform 
excellence of their pork, as also for their superior 
hams; their ‘sugar-hams’ are said to be as good 
as any cured in any part of the union. 
other ‘ pork houses’ 
tensive scale. 
have ready for shipment two hundred and fifty 
barrels of pork in one day, and I am informed, 


One of the most extensive packing 


‘These men, who are very enter- 


There are 
equally large, and on as ex- 
At one of these they can pack and 


upon a pinch, three hundred barrels could be turned 


out, and that with thirty men in about fourteen or 
fifteen hours. 


It is, indeed, astonishing, the rapi- 


} _dity with which they put a hog out of sight, when 
wagons to the packing houses. It is but a little | 


they once get fairholdof him. As at the slaugh- 


ter houses, a perfect system is kept up, every man 
has his allotted duty to perform, and there is con- 
|sequently no interference with each other; every 
scraping, stringing up, and inside dressing, is all| thing goes on ‘like clock work ;? when the hogs 
_are received, they are first weighed, by the weigh- 
er, then passed to the “ blocking men,” who place 





them on the several blocks, (two are generally 
used) when they are received by the ‘ cutters,” 


‘and are very quickly despatched; the various 
moves the offal, and completes the dressing of qualities separated and thrown into their respective 


One man weighs for the barrels, (200 


of king among the hog-killers) he pays two dol- , pounds,) and throws the meat into the “ salt bow,” 


lars and fifty cents per daf. 


trom which the ‘ packer 


” receives it, and when 


They can slaughter at each of the houses, and | the barrel is packed is turned over to the “ cooper,” 
have them completely dressed and strung up, | 


(preparatory to removal inthe morning to the 
packing houses,) sia hundred and fifty ina day, 
which is altogether, at this one establishment, 
lwenty-siz hundred—and this done from day light 
inthe morning till dark, say at this time, about 
eleven hours, allowing thirty minutes for dinner. 
Mr. Coleman informed me, that he has already 
killed this fall between 50 and 60 thousand, and 
has been at work but three or four weeks; the 


rough fat, soap grease and bristles; this is gene- 
rally worth, nett 20 to 25 centseach hog. It is 


who heads it; it is then bored, filled with a strong 


brine, plugged, branded, and ready for shipment. 
| Fifty pounds of Turks Island, or other coarse salt, 
_is allowed to each barrel of pork. 


The lard is cut into small pieces before going 


into the kettles; the leaf lard goes into one kettle, 


j 
} 


and the rough lard into another; there are gene- 
rally eight or ten menemployed in the lard depart- 
ment, when an average of two hundred kegs, or 
about nine thousand pounds are turned out daily. 
only pay he receives is the offal, consisting of'| 


A laree quantity of “ bulk meat,” is generally 


produced, this is from small hogs, too light for 
prime pork. The hams are smoked and general- 
supposed he cleared at this business last season | ly canvassed before shipping. 


They are, how- 


(and the season lasts but about three months) | ever, very unlike a lot of Kentucky canvassed 


some 15 or 20,000 dollars. 


The whole number of| hams, sold a few years since at Port Gibson, 


hogs killed last year, in the city and vicinity, is as- | which on examination, after the seller had gone, 
certained to be a little rising one hundred and | were found to be of wood, instead of “ hog meat.” 
twenty-three thousand. Deer Creek is a stream | Better hams cannot be procured than those 


running into the Ohio river on the eastern suburb | smoked in Cincinnati. 


The hams cured by Mil- 


of the city; about halfa mile up this stream, iler & Lee, W. Hartshorne, W. M. Walker, Wil- 


these slaughter-houses of Mr. Coleman are situ- 
ated, and during the whole ‘hog season,’ this 
stream, from the houses to the river, is running 


river,’ 





liam Irwin, and in fact, by all our “ pork makers,” 
can rarely be equalled in quality. Technical names 
are used in pork houses as well as in most branch- 
lood, and generally goes by the name of ‘bloody | es of business. The following are afew of them : 
blockers up-—cultlers—briners—kettle 


tenders— 


Others are engaged in the slaughtering busi- choppers—lard trimmers—ham trimmers—bulkers 


Ness, but not on so large a scale as Mr. Coleman, 
who is, what Yankees call, a ‘smart’ man. 


_—lard drawers—packers—coopers—weighers—&c. 


I am informed, the largest quantity of pork 


‘rom the slaughter houses, the hogs are con- | packed last year, by one house, was Burdsell and 
veyed in large wagons, that hold from 25 to 40, to| Davis, for the Messrs. Winchesters of Boston, 
the various packing houses, which are situated in| the number of barrels being between five and 

most every part of the city, and there weighed, 6000. No one establishment will pack as much 


Cut up, packed, &c. 


The purchasers pay for this year. Many of our merchants are engaged 
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Jargely in the packing business, at various points | 
in the vicinity of the city—at Rossville, Hamilton, | 
Middletown, Lawrenceburgh, &c. It is estimated 
that the quantity of pork exported last year, from 
Cincinnati, which includes that packed in the 
above towns, fell very little short of 45,000 barrels, 
about 85,000 kegs of lard, 270,000 hams, besides 
shoulders, sides, bulk meat, &c. One of our en- 
terprising citizens alone purchased, [ am told, last 
year, 35,000 kegs of lard, and fortunately it proved 
a profitable investment. There are altogether in 
the city, about 26 or 27 pork houses, and they 
now employ about 10 to 1200 men, at an average 
of a dollar perday. At the commencement of the 
season hogs appeared plenty, and were purchased 
at a fraction lower than Jast year, say three dol- 
lars per hundred for those averaging 280 pounds. 
I am informed that they are now becoming more 
scarce, and that the price is advancing. There 
will not be so many packed this year as last. 
Some that were engaged in it last year, lost more 
or less money, owing to the distress in the country, 
and the impossibility of effecting sales at fair | 
prices; so that there are, oot pot as many 

engaged in the business as formerly. Money now | 
being more plenty than last year, and a general | 
demand existing for the article, ready sales at fair | 
prices will be made. The demand now in this 

market for pork and lard is good, anda gradual 

advance in price has and will continue to take | 
place. Most of our pork packers are men of | 
wealth, and can consequently “hold on,” there | 
will be no necessity of forcing sales. However, 
they cannot pack enough beiore the season closes 
to supply the demand, which is much increas’d 
by many of the army contractors being in the 
market, and wishing to purchase to fill their con- 
tracts.” 











From the Florida Herald. 


| 
| 
| 
FLORIDA COFFEE. 


Mr. Eprtror,—I have brought under cultivation 
aspecies of coflee which grows wild in Cuba, and 
hasfound its way to the city of St. Augustine, sup- 
posed to have been brought there many years 
since by the Spanish people. It is completely 
naturalized to our climate, and will grow in any of 
the cotton growing states. Lrecommend the cul- 
tivation of it particularly to the planters as another 
staple of immense value, bees will realize more 
than any other staple of our country now under | 
cultivation, even if we obtain not more than 
half the price of West India coffee. It is| 
made use of in the interior of Cuba, by the in- 
habitants as coffee. It also grows wild on the banks 
of the Mississippi, around New Orleans, where it 
is collected by the French people and made use of'| 
as collee. 

Ihave made use of it in my family for three 
months, and find it superior to the green Cuba cof- 
fee. Itimproves from age; being equal to the best | 
of coffee in three months after it is collected. 
Those who are peculiarly fond of the taste of the 





green Cuba coffee, can obtain it by mixing at the | 
rate of one pound of the green Cuba coffee with | 
four pounds of Florida coftee. | 

Itis an annual plant and must be cultivated in | 
the same manner as cotton, leaving the plants at | 
a greater distance, as it grows most luxuriantly | 


from ten to twelve feet high on good land. |r will 
grow on the poorest land which has been exhaust 
ed from cultivation, and will produce a good crop, 
Plant it at the same time that cotton is plante¢ on 
beds five feet apart. On good Jand plant your 
seeds five feet apart dropping ten or twelve séede. 
cover it lightly when the plants are sufficiently 
grown, thin them out, leaving a single plant at the 
distance of five feet: poor lands may be planted 
nearer; two pounds of seeds will plant an acre of 
land; one acre will produce from fifteen hundred ty 
two thousand pounds of coflee; it blooms fiom 
early in July until late in October, ripens from ear. 
ly in August until frost, or early in November; the 
seeds are about the size of a grain of wheat, of 
an olive color, each pod containing from forty to 
sixty grains of coffee. The pods must be collecte) 
as fast as they ripen, and when thrashed, which js 
performed with a common stick from the woods, it 
must be done in aclose room with atight floor, and 
afier it is winnowed it is then fit for use; neither 
horses, catue or hogs will eat of the plant; it is not 
disturbed by caterpillars or any insects; it returns 
more foliage to the land than any highland culij- 
vation; it is alsoa great acquisition to the rearing 
of bees as pure honey rises on the stem of each 
stalk of the leaves, which is sought afier by the 
bees and ants. 

The Editor of the Southern Agriculturist, and 
ali Editors in the cotton growing states will please 
insert the above for the public benefit. 

I am yours respectully, &c. 


ABRAHAM DUPONT. 
Mantanzas, East Florida, Nov. 25th, 1834. 


Seeds may be obtained by applying to Messrs. 
J. & C. Lawton, Charleston, 8S. C.; and of Col. 
Francis Gue, of St. Augustine, E. F. 


The following extract answers queries which first 
appeared in the Farmers’ Register, (page 8, Vol. [I:) 


From the Southern Planter 
USEFUL HINTS. 


Early County, ( Ga.) Nov. 18th, 1834. 


Dr. Bartlett—I see a request in Vol. 2 No. 25, 
entitled “Odds and Ends” by J. K. desiring to know 
a sure remedy for destroying nits and lice on hogs, 
&e. Take the oil of bays and spread it on a piece 
of leather and rub it well upon the animal, and I 
warrant that it will kill them speedily. Whatis 
the best remedy for worms in horses! Take nux 
vomica and rasp it down, say one button, and mix 


/it with a little meal and give it to the horse. ‘To 


destroy house flies take nux vomica rasp it up and 
pour water to it and steep white cloths and hang 
them up, and that will destroy flies. ‘To prevent 
the ravages of' the fly that eats tobacco plants. 
take oak bark and make a fire after sun down to 
the lee of the bed so the smoke may not go among 
the plants, or take corn meal bran and scatter It 
over the bed. Whether the bran collects birds 
that destroy the fly, or whether it collects ants, 0 
whether they prey upon the bran themselves, ® 
cannot determine. . . . 


Yours, AARON GOOLSBE- 
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Extracts from the last edition of the ** Complete Graziecr. 


oN THE ECONOMY AND MANAGEMENT OF 
THE DAIRY. 


Of milch kine. 


The value of the respective breeds of milch 
kine having been already stated,* it will rest with 
the farmer to make his selection, according to the 
nature of the soil in his occupation, and of the 
particular branch of dairying which he means to 
pursue: for if his object be to sell the milk, or to 
cckle calves, quantity must be the material con- 
sideration ; and quality, if he mean to produce 
butter and cheese. 

It is a general observation, that the richest milk 
is produced by the red cow, while the black sort is 





reckoned best for the purpose of breeding, as her | 
ealf is usually both stronger and more healthy | 
than the offspring of the red species. ‘This, how- | 
ever, 1s one of those errors which have been | 
transmitted, through a long series of years, with- | 
out being founded on fact. The red cows have, 
indeed, been long celebrated for the excellence of 
their milk; and the calves of black cows have 
heen proverbially deemed good: but color in this 
respect 1s a matter of no moment; the breed 
alone should claim the farmer’s attention. But 
cows even of the same, and of the best breeds, 
willnotalways yield the same quantity of milk; 
and of those which yield the most, it is not un- 
frequently deficient inrichness. Trials, are, how- 
ever, easily made, by keeping the cows on the 
same food, weighing the quantity consumed by | 
each, and measuring their milk; then keeping | 
and churning it, a few times, separately: thus, | 
reckoning the cost of the provender, and the pro- 
duce of the milk of each, and comparing the re- 
sult, it will be soon discovered which is the most 
profitable animal. Comparisons of this kind are 
hot often made; for farmers usually purchase 
whatever stock they can most conveniently, or | 
ost cheaply, Jay their hands on; and are then 
tontent to keep them so long as they turn out toler- 
ably well. ‘This, however, is the height of bad 
economy ; for an indifferent cow will eat as much 
and require as much attendance, as the best; and 
thus occasions a daily loss, that will soon exceed 
any probable saving in the original price ; whereas 
the man who takes the pains to acquire a good 
stock, and has the sense to keep it, lays the sure 
foundation of a fortune. 

In point of quantity, large cows, of whatever 








breed, will generally be found to have the advan- 
lage over the small ones. In this particular, the 
ees-water breed excels; but they require a rich 
sol, and if the land be not of the best kind, a 
Suffolk, or a Scotch cow, will be preferable. It is 
‘ommon for cows of the first mentioned breed to 
give as much milk as thirty quarts a day; and 
ere are instances of even more; but they are of 
the old Yorkshire stock, and do not belong to the 
improved breeds of short horns, and their milk is 
hot considered equal in richness to the Devon or 
the kyloe, 
Ba, order to ascertain their comparative merit, 
. the Periments are recorded to have been made 
7 ‘e county of Durham, by different persons of 
“partiality and experience, who each got’ two 
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ounces of butter from a quart of kyloe milk ; while 
a quart from the short horned breed produced, in 
one instance, only one ounce, and in the other but 
very little more. From a further experiment on 
six cows of the short horned improved breed, it 
however appears, that the product of a quart of 
milk from each was as follows :— 


OZ. dr. 
-3 0 
6 
12 
10 
14 
6 


No. 


Oo Who 
Se ee 


The great difference between No.1, and the 
remainder, is accounted for by the age of the for- 
mer being six years, and that of all the others only 
two; for the produce of butter increases up to a 


|certain age, and cows are most productive from 


four to seven years old. The result of other trials 
of the value of the milk of the two breeds, varied, 
but the quantity was uniformly in favor of the 
Yorkshire.* 

In other counties the results have been stated 
thus :—in Devonshire, according to Mr. Vaucou- 
ver, three gallons of milk give 20 oz. of butter; 
Mr. Wedge says, that, in Cheshire, one gallon 
yields 16 0z. ; Mr. Wakefield states the Lancashire 
return at four and a half pounds from about six- 
teen gallons, in one instance, and in another, at 
eight pounds from the same quantity; and Mr. 
Aiton calculates the average, in Ayrshire, at six 
oz. per gallon, though that is frequently exceeded 
in particular instances. 

The same gentlemen state the average quantity 
of milk produced by dairy cows, until dry, in those 
several counties as follows :—in Devonshire, twelve 
~——Cheshire, eight—Lancashire, siz—and Ayrshire 
eight quarts, per day. Mr. Aiton, however, rates 
the produce of the best Scotch cows much higher, 
and estimates their yearly produce, thus :— 


Days. Gallons per day. Gallons. 
Ist 50 6 300 
2nd 50 5 250 
3d 50 31 175 
4th 50 2 100 
5th 50 2 100 
6th 50 1k 75 


300 average per day 13} quarts; 1000 

Many instances of superior productiveness are 
cited in the county reports, and other publications, 
which it would be tedious to enumerate ;_ but one 
of those is too curious to be omitted. It is that of 
a cow belonging to W. Cramp of Lewes, in Sus- 
sex, which, during four successive years, afforded 
the following produce ; viz. 





Quarts of milk. Pounds of butter. Profit. 
1805 9421 541 £41 5611 
1806 4137 450 30 16 1 
1807 5782 675 61.18. 1} 
1808 4219 466 29:19 7 





Thus leaving a nett profit of £153 14 8 





After deducting the expense of feeding; but the 


———S | 








* Agricultural Survey of Durham, p. 237. 
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charges of management are not included, and | 
dairy produce was then high. 

In one superior Epping dairy, where much at- 
tention had been paid to the selection of the stock, 
the North Devon breed is considered superior to 
both the short horned and the Leicester for the 
richness of the milk, though the quantity is one 
fourth less; they bear hard living better in the 
winter, and their calves are found to excel others 
both in the disposition to f&tten, and in the color 
and quality of the meat.* 

It will, Pret be generally found, that, sup- 
posing the food to be the same, those cows which 

‘ield Teast in quantity, have the richest milk. Yet 
both quantity and quality constantly vary, even im 
individuals of the same breed, age, and appearance, 
and are always affected by the mode of' feeding. 
When kept on old meadow, the butter will have a 
better flavor than when the cows are fed on artifi- 
cial grasses, or even on land that has been newly 
laid down to pasture, and although grains, cab- 
bages, turnips, and other succulent roots will in- 
crease the quantity of the milk, yet hay and corn 
will add most to its richness. Lean cows never 
yield either so much, or so good milk, as those 
which, without being actually fat, are kept in pro- 
per condition ; and all gradually fall off in quantity 
after calving, until they become dry. 

Whatever breed may be selected, there is still a 
material distinction to be observed between the 
form of a cow intended forthe dairy, and that of 
one intended for fatting. While the latter should 
possess, as nearly as possible, all the most remark- 
able points, already described, of the best oxen, 
the milch cow should, on the contrary, be thin and 
hollow in the neck ; narrow in the breast and point 
of the shoulder, and altogether light in the fore- 
quarter; with little dewlap, and neither full-fleshed 
along the chine, nor showing, in any part, much 
indication of a disposition to put onfat. The hide 
should be thin, the hair fine, and the tail small. 
But, especially, the udder should be full and round, 
yet thin to the touch, and should be of equal size 
and substance throughout. If it shows more be- 
hind than before, it is deemed a sign of the milk 
falling off soon after calving ; and if it feels coarse 
and lumpy, the bag will be found not to contain a 
large quantity. The teats should stand square, at 
equal distances, and should neither be very large, 
nor very thick towards the udder, but nearly equal, 
yet ending in a point. Another very material 
consideration is the temper; for kindly cows will 
not only give less trouble than those of an oppo- 
site disposition , but they are generally remarked 
to possess a greater quantity of milk; and, from 
parting with it more readily, they are less subject 
to fall off in their milking. 


Of the pasture and other food best calculated for 
cows, as it regards their milk. 


As the nature of the grass, or other vegetables, 
has a very considerable influence on both the qual- 
ity and the quantity of milk which cows produce, 
the attention of the industrious farmer will, of 
course, be directed to this point; for, as instances 
have occurred, where siz milch kine, fed on some 
pastures, have yielded as much milk as nine, or 





* Agricultural Survey of Essex, Vol. II. pp. 281, | 


200, &c 


——— 
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even a dozen will afford on inferior ground, jt jg 
obviously his interest to have his cows well fed. 
rather than to keep up a particular number, with. 
out heeding whether they are properly supplied 
or not. Hence, it will be proper to suit the mileh 
cows to the nature and fertility of the soil ; and op 
no account to purchase them from pastures supe. 
rior to those destined for their reception. 

The feeding of milch kine is divided into two 
branches, viz. pasturing and house-feeding. 

In order to obtain an abundant supply of good 
milk, where the pasturing of cows is adopted, it js 
not alone requisite that the grass be plentifully pro- 
duced, but also that it be of that quality which js 
relished by the eattle ; and this property will ge- 
nerally be found in some old natural pastures that 
have been properly managed. Much attention, 
however, is necessary, in order to eradicate the 
crow-garlic, or garlic-hedge-mustard, and _ similar 
weeds, which, when eaten by cows, uniformly 
impart a rank flavor to their milk, and consequent. 
ly to the butter which is made from it. _ Itis like- 
wise worthy of note, that though the long, rank 
grass, growing in orchards or other places, in ge- 
neral feeds well, and produces a flush of milk, yet 
such milk will neither be so rich, nor carry so 
much cream in proportion, as the milk of those 
cows which are fed upon short fine grass ; nor, of 
course, will their butter be so good. 

The quality and quantity of milk is materially 
affected by driving them to a distance from one 
pasture to another; hence it will be proper to have 
the cow-sheds in as centrical a part of the farm as 
possible. It is also of essential importance to have 
pastures well sheltered and inclosed, as the pro- 
duce of milch kine will be greatly improved, or 
deteriorated, according to the attention or disre- 
gard bestowed on this point; for, when confined 
within proper enclosures, they not only feed more 
leisurely, and are better protected against bad 
weather, but are also less liable to disturbance 
than when they wander into other fields ; and both 
moderate warmth and quiet are mainly conducive 
to an increase of milk. 

With regard to the housing of milch kine dur- 
ing summer, the general practice is, where there 
are proper enclosures, to send them out in the 
evening, in order that they may lie out during the 
night, while, during the day, they are kept more 
cool and quiet in the cow-sheds than _in the fields. 
The advantages thence resulting are, that they 
breathe a purer atmosphere, and there can be but 
little doubt that, at that season, they yield more 
and better milk than if they were wholly confined. 

Indeed, in some of even the most exposed silu- 
ations in the west ot’ Scotland, the cows are turned 
into the fields every day throughout the year, U- 
less in the most stormy weather, and some pet 
sons even keep them constantly out, both day and 
night. Although we cannot recommend the !at- 
ter practice, yet it is certain, that animals thus 
treated are much more hardy, and less exposed t0 
injury from sudden changes of the weather, than 
when they are kept warm. They are also said to 
yield more milk; in proof of which assertion 
the common observation, that when cows, acclls 
tomed to lie out, have been housed at night, the) 
have been found more dried up in their milk ou 
the following morning, than others that had even 





been exposed to a storm. ) 
In the winter, however, milch kine are usually 
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fed in houses ; and, where the practice of keeping | 


them in stalls, does not prevail, it will be proper to 
have warm sheltered yards, furnished with open 
sheds, in which they can feed without exposure to 
the severities of the weather. The latter is the 
preferable practice ; for pure air is indispensable to 
health; but if stalls are used, the cow-houses 
should be well ventilated, and situated rather ad- 
joining @ pasture, or a yard into which the cows 
should be frequently turned. 

in the management of milch kine, it is essential 
that they be, at all times, kept in high health and 
good condition ; for, if they are suffered to fall in 
fesh during the winter, it will be impossible to 
expect an abundant supply of milk by bringing 
them into high condition inthe summer. Hence, 
if cows are lean when calving, no subsequent ma- 
nagement can bring them to yield, for that season, 
any thing like the quantity they would have fur- 
nished in case they had been well kept throughout 
the winter. Farmers cannot indeed be easily per- 
suaded to afford high feeding to unproductive 
stock ; nor is that requisite for cows that are dry ; 
but the common practice of keeping them during 
that period, on straw alone, or on the worst hay, 
is very improvident, and the injury to the future 
produce of the cow, will be more than equal to the 
saving in provender. During that inclement sea- 
son, therefore, some nutritious food should be pro- 
vided for them, and the animals be kept moderate- 
ly warm ; for beasts will thrive more and yet not 
eatso much when kept warm, as when they are 
shivering with cold. When fed on straw, or 
coarse hay alone, without any green food, till to- 
wards the time of calving, their milk vessels be- 
come dried up, and they will not afterwards yield 
either much milk, or of good quality, until they 
are turned out topasture. The milk of lean cows 
isalways thin, and as deficient in quantity as nu- 
triment; it is therefore important that milch kine 
should be maintained, at all times, not only in 
good condition, but in what may be termed a 


milky habit. For this purpose, a small quantity of 


any of the succulent roots will be found sufficient 
in addition to their usual dry food: even a very 
lew Swedish turnips in a day will be found essen- 


tially useful in preventing costiveness, binding of 


the hide, and the drying up of the juices; and 
willbe conducive, not only to the present health 
of the animal, but to her preservation in that state 
of body in which she will be most fit to profit by 
the superior nourishment to be obtained in the 
spring, 

In Holland, where it is well known that the 
management of cows is carried to the highest per- 
lection, they are curried in the same manner, and 
kept as cleanly, as horses in a stable.* Such, in- 
deed, is the attention paid to cleanliness, that it is 

y no means unusual to see cows, when housed, 
kept with their tails suspended, in the same man- 
her as that of horses after they have been nicked, 


in order to prevent them from being soiled with | 
the dung. This, perhaps, is carrying the minute | 


o! neatness rather far, but if an error, it is at least 
*ne on the right side, and the invariable high con- 


dition of all Dutch dairy stock is the surest proof 


of their Superior management ; the chief features 
which are—care in keeping them dry as. well 


tne, 





* Baron d’Alton in Communications to the Board of | 


Agriculture, Vol. T. 


——— 





as clean, and attention to the purity of their water. 
This last is considered of such importance that it 
is not even suflered to be tainted by the breath of 
the beasts; and yet, it isa fact that cattle fre- 
quently prefer the water in ponds impregnated 
with the urine of other animals: but thi¢ proba- 
bly arises from its containing salts, which instinct 
points out as beneficial to their health. 

It has already been intimated, that the best 
summer food tor cows is good grass, spontaneous- 
ly growing on sound meadows; but when these 
are shut up, fares and clover, either cut or pas- 
tured, may be very advantageously substituted. 
There is a prejudice agaist tares, as they are 
supposed to render the milk ropy: but we have 
been assured by a farmer who kept twenty-one 
cows of a mixed breed on the verge of Epping 
Forest, that he soiled them night and morning, 
during a great part of the eummer on tares, 
without any other assistance than the common 
pasture of the forest, and that not only there was 
not the least appearance of ropiness in the milk, 
but that it was far richer than when the cows 
were fed on meadow grass, and that the butter 
was always of the finest quality. ‘The other ad- 
ditions to hay for winter food are those most com- 
monly employed for fatting cattle :—parsnips and 
carrots, which roots not only render the milk 
richer, but also communicate to the butter made 
from such milk a fine color, equal to that produced 
by the most luxuriant grasses :*—the mangel-wur- 
zel, which, on the continent, is preferred to every 
other vegetable for feeding cattle in general :— 
potatoes, on which cows will thrive well, so that 
with one bushel of these roots, together with soft 
meadow hay, they have been known to yield as 
large a quantity of sweet milk, or butter, as they 
usually aflord when fed on the finest pastures ; 
but alone, it has been proved by various experi- 
ments that potatoes will not support a cow in milk ; 
they may add to the flow of it when given with 
hay, but the chief dependence must be upon the 
latter; carrots are far superior:t—cabbages are 
likewise of eminent service in this respect, but 
they require to be given with a good portion of 
fine hay; and, as well as ¢urnips, the utility of 
which is too well known to require any particular 
detail here, they are apt to impart an unpleasant 
flavor to butter, unless great care be taken to re- 
move all the decayed leaves :—/fog, or rowen grass 
reserved for winter use, which is cut and carried to 
the animals :—pulverised oil-cake, linseed-jelly, 
and grains. By the judicious use of these various 
articles, together with a due admixture of dry 
food, considerable nutriment is thrown into the 
system, while the regular secretions will be ex- 
cited, and the quality of the milk very materially 
improved. 

Mr. Cramp’s cow, mentioned in the last chapter, 
was soiled during the summer, on clover, lucerne, 
and roots—chiefly carrots—three or four times im 








*In the Island of Jersey, about 35 pounds of par- 
snips are given daily to the dairy cows, with hay. 
They are found to improve the quality of the cream, 
which is more abundant than from an equal quantity 
of milk from cows differently fed. Seven quarts pro- 
ducing as much as seventeen ounces of bulter—and the 
flavor of the latter is superior. Quayle’s General View 
of the Norman Isles. 


t See the Agricultural Survey of Sussex, p. 250. 
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the day; and had four gallons of grains and two 
gallons of bran mixed, given to her regularly at 
noon. The same allowance of grains and bran 
was continued throughout the winter, when she 
had hay in addition, with occasional roots: she 
was fed five or six times in the twenty-four hours ; 
and always when she was milked. Great care 
was also bestowed on the cleanliness of her stall 
and trough ; and her udder was daily washed with 
cold water. 

In some parts of Flanders, after the corn crops 
have been reaped, the ground is lightly ploughed, 
and sown with spurry. The cows are tethered on 
it in October, and a space allowed to each pro- 

yortioned to the quantity of food that is necessary. 
‘he butter from the milk thus obtained, is called 

spergule butter, and is not of equal quality with 

that produced from the common food.* a sid 

The following mode of feeding milch kine is 
practised, to a great extent, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, from which the inhabitants of London 
chiefly derive their milk. During the night the 
cows are confined in stalls, and about three o’clock 
in the morning each has a half-bushel basket full 
of grains given to her; when the operation of 
milking is finished, each receives twice that quan- 
tity of turnips, and shortly after one truss of the 
finest, softest, earliest made, and greenest mea- 
dow hay is divided among ten cows. ‘These va- 
rious feedings are usually made before eight o’clock 
in the morning, when the animals are turned into 
the cow-yard. Four hours afier, they are again 
tied up to their stalls, and supplied with the same 





allowance of grains as they had received in the 


. 
» 


morning; on the conclusion of the afternoon milk- 
ing, (which generally continues till near three 
o’clock,) they are served witha similar quantity 
of turnips; and in the course of another hour, 
with a like allotment of hay. This method of 
feeding usually continues throughout the turnip 
season, that is, from November to March: during 
the remaining months they are fed with grains, 
tares, cabbages, and the proportion of rowen, or 
second-cut meadow-hay, already mentioned ; and 
are fed with equal regularity until they are turned 
out to grass, when they pass the whole of the 
night in the field ; and, even, during this season, 
they are often fed with grains, with which some 
cow-keepers mix common salt, with a view to 
preserve them longer ina sweet state. But this 
practice has much declined, as the proprietors, 
who tried the experiment, did not meet with an 
adequate return for their labor and expense ;t 


—— 


* Sir John Sinclair’s hints on the Agriculture of the 
Netherlands, &c. 


t Middleton’s Agricultural Report for the County of 
Middlesex, 8vo. Thisintelligent reporter further states, 
that brewers’ grains may be preserved, in a sound 
state, from March till summer, when brewing is dis- 
continued, by tightly treading them down in pits be- 
low the surface of the ground, and covering them with 
a layer of earth, in order to exclude the air and pre- 
vent fermentation. They are in fact, preserved durin 
a much longer period, and are said to have been founc 
sweet, and in good order after a lapse of years. The 
grains increase the quantity at the expense of the 
quality of the milk; but this answers the purpose of 
the London cow-keepers, to whom the quality isa 
secondary consideration. The same may also be said 
of common turnips, though Swedes may be used with- 





—————————— a, 
though it has been asserted, that the mixing of 
salt with the food of cows (which will eat it with 
great avidity) both increases the quantity and im. 
proves the quality of the milk, while it contributes 
to promote the health of milch kine. 

In Yorkshire, milch cows are allowed the beg 
pastures during summer, and are usually housed 
about Martinmas, when their food is generally 
turnips and straw, or where turnips are not culti- 
vated, hay; but a difference is made between 
those cows which are rather fresh of milk, ang 
those which are nearly dry, the former having a 
larger portion of turnips, with the addition of hay, 
whilst the latter are put off with little else than 
straw until within a few weeks of calving, when 
hay is allowed.* In Essex the system is nearly 
the same, except that the produce of the dairy be- 
ing chiefly butter, turnips are seldom given: row- 
en hay, as being the softest and the greenest, is 
preferred, and the consumption Is calculated at 
two loads (of eighteen cwt.) in the winter, with 
two acres of summer pasture, and some straw 
while drying off-t 

In the course of the preceding statements, the 
stall, or house-feeding, of cows during the winter 
in Holland has been mentioned ; and, from the re- 
marks of Baron d’Alton,{ it appears that this 
method of feeding is there adopted throughout 
the year with greater profit than can_be obtained 
from pasturing. The Baron indeed says, that 
cows must be early trained tothe confinement of 
stall-feeding, otherwise they do not thrive; but, 
as the advantages of soiling and stall-feeding are 
sd great, there can be no difficulty in adopting it, 
and executing it where it is intended to keep 
calves of a particular breed, as they may be easily 
reconciled to the confinement. 

Sea-weed has of late years been given to cows 
by way of condiment. Mr. Macallum, a cow- 
keeper of Edinburgh, gives his milch cows sea- 
weed in lieu of turnips, whén these roots are 
scarce and dear, particularly in the months ot 
Iebruary, March, and April. He uses the fucus 
digitalus, or digitated sea-wrack, and the fucus 
serratus, or serrated sea-wrack, but not the fucus 
vesiculosus, or common sea-weed, lest it shouli fill 
the animals with wind. Mr. M. begins by par- 
boiling the sea-weed, and giving the cows some 
of the liquor: at first they sometimes refuse It, 
but when they drink the water, they are then ol- 
fered some of the parboiled weed itself; and, when 
they eat it parboiled, it is afterwards gradually 
given to them raw. He gives each cow, once oF 
twice a day, as much as a person can neatly carry 
at once between his two hands. These marine 
plants operate as a gentle laxative, and Mr. M. 
thinks that their use promotes the health of his 
cows, and consequently increases the quantity ol 
milk they yield.|| This is an interesting fact, well 
deserving the notice of the attentive farmer on oF 
near the sea coast, particularly in the vicinity ol 
the numerous large and populous places of resort 
for sea bathing, where cows are numerously kept ; 





eee 


* Agricultural Survey of the North Riding of York- 
shire, p. 257. 
t Agricultural Survey of Essex, Vol. II. p- 271. 


t Communications to the Board of Agriculture, 
Vol. I. 
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|| Sinclair, Vol.e II. Appndix29. 
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and may prove a useful hint to those who are at a 
distance from the coast, in regard to the employ- 
ment of common salt. 

The use of salt for various agricultural purposes 
to which it could be profitably applied has hitherto 
peen prevented by the heavy duty on its consump- 
tion. ‘hat impediment is now, however removed ; 
and it may, therefore, be expected to become an 
object of serious attention to every one engaged in 
husbandry, and more particularly of those en- 
gaged in the management of cattle ; some of the 
alvantages of its application to which stock may 
he thus enumerated :— 

J. It restores the tone of the stomach when im- 
paired by excess in other food, and corrects the 
crudity of moist vegetables and grasses in a green 
state. 

II. It helps digestion, keeps the body cool, by 
which many disorders are prevented ; and it de- 
strovs botts. 

lil. It renders inferior food palatable; and is 
so much relished by cattle, that they seek it with 
eagerness, in Whatever state it may be found, and 
have been rendered so tame by its use, that if they 
stray from their pasture, they will return at the 
usual time for their accustomed allowance. 

IV. When given to cows, it increases the quan- 
tity of their milk, and has a material effect in cor- 
recting the disagreeable taste it acquires from tur- 
hips. 

It has, in fact, been long used for cattle of all 
descriptions in the East Indies, in America, andin 
various parts of Europe, and among other expe- 
riments of its effects that have been tried in this 
country, is one recorded by Mr. Curwen, who 
employs it largely at his extensive farms, and who 
gave it from the 19th November, 1817, to the 3rd 
February, 1818, to his stock, in the following pro- 
portions, viz.: 





Stock. Number. Quantity. 
Cows and breeding heifers 40 4 oz. 
Young and ‘fat cattle ~ 43 3 “6 
Working oxen 18 4“ 
Heifers and young oxen 21 a:« 
Young calves 20 1 66 


During which time they remained in the highest 
health.* 

Steamed chaff may also be given to milch cows 
with great advantage. Mr. Curwen, whose judi- 
cious zeal for the improvement of agriculture is 
oo well known to require any eulogy, uses a 
steam boiler of 100 gallons contents.t on each 
side of which are fixed three boxes, containing 
eleven stone each of chaff, (cut hay and straw, 
with the husks of corn,) which, by being steamed, 
gains more than one-third of its original weight. 

he steam is conveyed by various stop cocks into 
the lower part of the boxes ; and thus two or three 
boxes may be steamed at the same time; the 


a 





“See the Appendix to Sir John Sinclair's Code of 
Agriculture, p. 43. 


t An engraving of it is given in the 30th volume of 
the Transactions of the Society of Arts, from which it 
obtained the lesser gold medal. See also, for various 
observations on steaming, together with plates, the 

ublication termed «“ British Husbandry,” in the 


quantity of fuel required is about two Ibs. foreach 
stone of chaff. 

In giving the steamed chaff to the cattle, two 
lbs. of oil-cake are mixed with one stone of chaff ; 
and the milch cows and oxen are fed with it mern- 
ing and evening, having an allowance of one 
stone ateach time. On being taken from the 
steamer, the food is put into wooden boxes, which 
are mounted on wheels, to be drawn to the place 
where it is intended to be used; and the chat! re- 
quires to stand some time before it is fit for use. 
Mr. Curwen estimates the daily cost of food for 
each cow as follows: 


Pence. 
Chaff, two stone, steaming, &c. 1 
Oil-cake, four pounds 4 
One ewt. of turnips 4 
W heat straw 1 
Total 10 


The average of milk on a stock of thirty-six 
milch cows, was nearly 13 wine quarts for 320 
days; which was sold at 2d. per wine quart. ‘The 
calves brought from £2 to £5 for rearing. The 
produce is stated by Mr. Curwen to be nearly 
half clear profit, estimating the manure as equal to 
the calves. ‘The cows were never suffered to be 
turned out ; and to prevent their being lame, their 
hooves were properly pared, and they stood with 
their fore feet on clay. One great advantage at- 
tending this method was, that most, if not all the 
milch cows were in such a condition that, with a 
few weeks’ feeding after they were dry, they be- 
came fit for the shambles, with very little loss 
from the firstcost. As a substitute for chaff and 
oil-cake, Mr. Curwen recommends cut hay; 
which, when steamed, would make a much supe- 
rior food, and he entertains no doubt would greatly 
augment the milk, as well as benefit the health 
and condition of the animals. Of this there can 
be little question; for straw, or even the corn- 
husk, which is said to contain more nutriment, can 
add but little to the product of milk: it may keep 
store animals from starving, but it will never im- 
prove their flesh; and it may be received as an 
axiom, in feeding all animals, that the value of 
the food is in proportion to the quantity of nutri- 
tive matter contained inits component parts. Bulk 
is also necessary to sustain the action of the 
stomach ; but it serves no other purpose. 

Mr. Curwen gives cooked food from October to 
June, nearly eight months out of twelve, and his 
plan of treatment has been adopted by several 
farmers in different parts of the kingdom, with the 
most complete success: it is also partially prac- 
tised in the Isle of Man, where the cottagers have 
long been in the habit of pouring boiling water on 
the chaff with which they winter-feed their cows;* 
as well asin some parts of Scotland. Pea-meal 
is also given by some Scotch dairy-men, by whom 
it is said that no food is found to produce so much 
effect.” The following method of preparing it, 
combined with chaff and turnips, as customary at 
Kyle, in Ayrshire, which we copy from a recent 
publication, seems to merit particular attention :— 

‘Take a bushel of chaff and eight or ten sound 
yellow or Swedish turnips, having the tops and 





armer’s Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge, | 


p. 129 
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| * Agricultural Survey of the Isle of Man, p. 109. 
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tails carefully taken off, and boil them together | 
four or five hours. Add as much water as will 
cause the hand to move easily through the mass. 

Squeeze down the turnips, and add three pounds 

of pea-meal. Give this to a cow in the morning, 

and the same in the evening, with as much sweet 

hay as she will eat up clean five times a day, and 

without much expense, her butter will be as rich 

and of’ as fine a flavor as can be produced in win- 

ter. Should the peculiar flavor of the turnip be 

detected, which is not likely, a small quantity of 
saltpetre put to the cream will take it off.’’* 

The plan of feeding adopted by one of the 
greatest dairy farmers in Scotland, Mr. Ralston, 
of Fine-View, is as follows: until the grass rises 
and affords a full bite, the cows are kept in their 
houses, but are then sent out to pasture. In hot 
weather they are fed on cut grass, in the house, 
from six in the morning until six in the evening, 
and are out at pasture all night. As the soil is 
dry and sandy, when rainy weather comes house- 
feeding is discontinued. In harvest, when the 
pastures begin to fail, the cows are fed partly on 
second clover, and partly on turnips scattered over 
their pasture. As the weather turns colder in 
October, they are housed at night, and in severe 
weather during winter; also through the day, re- 
ceiving oat-straw with turnips. ‘These roots are 
partly stored, and the supplies of them ordered so 
as to protract the feeding ; when they fail, Swedish 
turnips and potatoes follow, with dry fodder. 
Chaff, oats, and potatoes, are boiled for the cows 
after calving; and the calves get rye-grass and 
clover-hay during the latter part of the spring. 

The cows employed are of the Ayrshire breed, 
and are said to yield the amount of their own 
weight and value annually in cheese. 


{To be continued.] 


For the Farmers’ Register. 
ON HORIZONTAL PLOUGHING, 


Much has been written in this work, on the 
subject of hill-side ditches and horizontal plough- 
ing. Believing this to be a most important im- 
provement for our middle country, and, indeed, 
one without which, all others would be nearly un- 
availing, I beg to be indulged in a few remarks on 
it. 

The writers on this species of improvement, 
have diflered a little on the details of management, 
but have eonducted their diflerences of opinion 
with candor and gentlemanly courtesy. Pity, but 





political and religious polemics could disagree as 
pleasantly as we farmers! ‘The design of all the 
plans of levelling recommended, is doubtless, to 
save our gravelly and sandy country from being 
torn into gulleys—to prevent the upper and most 
fertile earth from being washed away, and to pre- 
serve-—not merely the moisture, but wid the soluble 
matters contained in putrescent manures, on the 
land. 

The retention of moisture, in our arid country, 
is no trivial matter. Qur crop of Indian corn is 
almost every year shortened by drought. Every 
practical planter knows how much this evil is ob- 


nw 





_* Library of Useful Kuowledge: Farmer’s Series, 
No. 12, p..45, 1830. 

t Agricultural Survey of Ayrshire, and of Dum- 
wiesshire, Appendix p. 643, 
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viated, by covering up the roots, while there js 
what we call a good season in the earth. It mug 
also be admitted that any mode of ploughing 
which confines -and retains the water of hasty 
showers, must be beneficial. "There can be little 
doubt, but that our thirsty high lands need as 
much ditching to keep the water on them, as 
marshy low grounds do to take it off. 

Gulleys form, perhaps, the greatest opprobrium 
on Virginia cultivation. The traveller, go almost 
where he may, is disgusted by their ghastly yawn- 
ing. But if the “looks” were all, we would not g0 
much regard it. Gulleys operate on land, as ul- 
cers do on animals. ‘They drain from it, not only 
its moisture, but all its valuable juices. The plan 
of horizontal ploughing and ditching, affords the 
only remedy and preventive. I would here beg 
leave to offer my cordial thanks, both to those 
who first invented, and to those who intro- 
duced into middle Virginia, either of those im- 
provements. I would be glad to do homage to 
every benefactor—more especially to every agri- 
cultural one. [have heard it stated that some 
merchants in Scotland invented horizontal plough- 
ing, and that the late Gov. Thomas M. Ran- 
dolph, of Albemarle, introduced it here. I know 
not, to whom credit is due, for the discovery of 
hill-side ditching. Perhaps the editor, or some 
of his correspondents could tell. It has been 
about twenty years, I think, since I learned that 
it was practised both by Mr. Bruce of Halifax, 
and Mr. Humberston Skipwith of Mecklenburg. 

I think I have seen more soil carried off froma 
field by one great fall of rain, than could be 
brought back the whole laboring force of the 
farm in an ordinary life-time. Any remedy for so 
great an evil—though far from infallible—though 
practically very difficult and very expensive— 
would deserve prompt and serious consideration. 
The remedy proposed, may be pronounced almost 
infallible—when properly executed—and the diffi- 
culty and rn, ne: that incurred in the 
ordinary mode of cultivation—unworthy the re- 
gard of a man determined to improve. 

The operation by means of what is usually 
termed the rafier-level, is acknowledged to be te- 
dious, especially in windy weather. But it may 
be necessary to use it, where great accuracy Is 
desirable, in giving one inch fall for every span ol 


‘the rafter, in very steep lands. But, having no 


steep lands to operate on, and no experience In 
their management, I would not presume to pro- 
nounce on the best mode in relation to them. 
know that very broken grounds afford frequent 
outlets from furrows and ditches, for the water, 
along their numerous rivulets and _irreclaimable 
ravines. In such situations, all surplus water may 
be readily discharged; and it is a matter of impor- 
tance to do this along channels of such gradual 
descent, as to remove the danger of washing. 
This is usually done, I believe, by nailing a little 
block about one inch thick, on the foot of that leg 
of the rafier pointing towards the ag wean ourlet, 
while as strict attention is paid to keeping the 
plumb-line adapted to the centre-mark on the 
cross-piece, as if the work were progressing on @ 
pertect level. 

Lands of less acclivity afford these outlets much 


more rarely, and sometimes none at all, in @ 7 
| field, In such situations, were graduation of te 
‘ditches and furrows attempted, it would produce 4 
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very inconvenient and often unmanageable accu- 
mulation of water: or if the ditches and furrows 
were not very deep, an overflow would occur, 
eweeping every thing before it. ‘This may be pre- 
vented, where rock abounds, by paving straight 
down-hill channels, as passages for the water. 
But, where rock is scarce—which is apt to be the 
case on such lands—I know no reliance so safe as 


that on furrows and ditches perfectly level. If 


these are accurately and deeply made, so that each 
spot of ground has charge only ol the water which 
{alls upon it, no ordinary shower can me But 
even in our heaviest falls of rain, should the bank 
inany given spot overflow, the water may have 
to traverse a considerable distance before it can 
acquire a further descent; and, as it Is rapidity of 
current, in a direct descent, which produces gul- 
leys, this mode of: management offers the best 

reservative against them, in my knowledge. I 
to practised it successfully for many years, and, 
at my present residence, which I have occupied 
for eight years, I have obliterated hundreds of 
small gulleys, and many large ones, which had 
formed under the old mode of ploughing. It is 
true, that ina large field, two or three breaches 
may be found in the banks. ‘This, however, is 
not ascribable to the mode of ploughing, but to a 
careless departure from it; and may readily be 
remedied, by moving the ditches at such places, a 
little higher up the hill; or, by forming dams across 
them, at suitable places, on each side of the breach, 
tostop the current of water tending that way. 
Indeed, such dams across the ditches might be ad- 
vantageously made, by way of safeguard against 
the too great accumulation of water in one place, 
even where no breach has actually occurred. 
This would be in accordance with a plan proposed 
by a sensible writer in some number of the Regis- 
ter, of making dams, even across graduated 
ditches, in order to retain water from slight show- 
ers. 

Having objected to the mode of operating with 
the rafter-level, that it is tedious, and believing 
that this difficulty deters multitudes from levelling 
at all, it becomes me to offer a substitute, which | 
know by experience to be more expeditious, and 
to answer the purpose well—at least on lands ly- 
ing well. The implement which I have most 
commonly used, resembles in shape, a common 
pair of winding blades for reel.] It has two hori- 
zontal cross-pieces, three feet long, at right angles 
to each other, firmly braced at the point of their 
intersection, on the head of a stout and strong up- 
right staff, and accurately at right angles to it. 
This upright should be about five feet in length; 
its lower end should be sharpened, for sticking in 
the ground—a slit or ‘mortice should be cut 
throurh it about two and a half feet long, exactly 
in the centre of which a silken cord should hang, 
with a small bullet at its lower end, immediately 
over asmall pivot, or other mark indicating the 
centre of the staff, at the lower end of the mortice. 
A very thin piece of wood, or a piece of leather, 
should be fastened on one side of the mortice to 
keep off the wind from the plumb in levelling. 

Vith this implement, a brisk and intelligent over- 
seer with two good assistants, afier a little expe- 
rence, may level an hundred acres of gently undu- 
lating land, in a day. 

In operating, the leveller should station himself 
on ahill-side, and adjust the plumb of his level, 


near the head of a gulley—if there be one. One 
of his assistants should stand just above the head 
| of the gulley, with a black staff or red eight or 
nine feet long, with a strip of white paper tied 
around it, fur an object for the leveller to sight at. 
The rod should be placed perpendicularly on the 
ground, and the paper made to range with the 
eye of the leveller, who looks over the cross-arms 
of the level. The bearer of the rod should then 
be sent on to another station. Another assistant 
should with a hoe, plainly mark the ground at 
each station of the rod-bearer and between them, 
carefully curving his line of marks, to suit the 
shape of the hill, to prevent angular ploughing, 
when he comes to guide the plough along his 
track. Itis well, ifthe ploughman himself should 
carry the black staff, using the marker when he 
begins to plough the ditches, as a guide to his team. 
The leveiler will be surprised to find how nearly 
to the same level the heads of all gulleys on a 
hill-side are located, when he traverses the hill on 
a level, near its brow. After making provision 
for ditching just above the heads of all the gulleys, 
so as to keep the water out of them, the operator 
may proceed to levelling the remainder of the 
field. ‘This he may do, by going higher up, or 
lower down the hill as he hkes, recollecting, that 
the level ditches will approach nearest each other, 
in the most precipitous aH and that of course, 
one of such places should be chosen, in which to 
starta new line of levelling. As it is important 
not to lose time in frequently adjusting the level, 
spots aflording the widest range of vision, should 
be chosen for this purpose. ‘These are commonly 
bottoms or ravines, with hills on each side. When 
necessary to change the station, the black rod may 
be set up at the mark last made with the hoe, and 
the paper moved up or down onit, to suit the sight 
over the arms of the level. This can be done 
much sooner than the level could be adjusted to 
isuit the orginal height of the paper, and much 
time is saved by it. I have usually found it best 
very gradually to elevate the ditches a little above 
the level, around the heads of gulleys and_ bot- 
toms. 
paper an inch or two apart, around the black rod, 
sighting at the one immediately below the hand 
of its bearer, directing him to elevate or depress 
his hand to suit me, as he changes his stations. 
A practised eye, however, can do this graduation 
tolerably without the aid of the papers. 

The black rod may be dispensed with in clean 
land, and the operator may sight at the ground. 
But the work cannot be done so well, as clods and 
hillocks confuse the vision when sighting at a dis- 





tance. In high weeds and broom-sedge the rod is 
indispensable. If the rod is made long, and the 


‘land is nearly level, the operator may save time 
by carrying on two marked lines from one station. 
To do this, he sights at a paper near the lower end 
of the rod for the line above him, and at one near 
its top for that below him. 

There are several objections to this implement. 
It is very liableto be warped out of level by the sun 
and weather, and to be jostled or wrecked by the 
force requisite to drive its point into the ground. It 
should therefore be made as strong as possible, and 
of good timber, with the cross-pieces guarded, as 
well as possible, against warping. It will then do 
good work. A well made metallic one would be 
free from these objections, and would not be very 





In doing this, I tie a number of strips of 
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costly. Ii such cannot be procured, and wood | 
must be used, I prefer an implement made in the 
following manner: Make a box, resembling the 
frame of a small table or wash-stand, without 
plank on its top, e:zhteen inches, or two feet across. 
Cover its sides two feet deep with thin light plank, 
to protect the plumb from the wind. The plumb 
should hang from the centre of intersection of 





two diagonal cross-pieces in the top of the box, 
and over a like centre of similar pieces in its bot- 
tom. ‘This table or box may be supported by its 
own legs terminating in sharp iron spikes, to stick 
in the ground—or the legs may be fastened on with 
strong hinges, to be opened out in adjusting the 
level on uneven ground—or it may rest on a board 
supported by a three-legged staff (the legs move- 
able.) Whatever be its support, it should be tall 
enough to save the operator from the drudgery of 
stooping, while taking sight over its top, which 
should be exactly level and at right angles to its 
sides. 

The mode of cutting the ditches can best be de- 
termined by each proprietor, who will be guided 
much by the nature of his land and his quantum 
of force. Ihave used a four-horse plough, but 
found after the ditches began to get deep, that so 
many horses encumbered each other. _ 1 prefer af- 
ter marking off the track, with one steady horse, 
to complete the work with two, repeatedly running 
along the same furrows, until the ditch be wide 
and deep enough. The loose dirt should be drawn 
out of the first ditch cut, with hoes, while the 
plough is cutting others. This work may be per- 
formed by small hands, 

It remains to be remarked, that the ditches, af- 
ter they are made, should be used as guides in 
ploughing the beds next above and below each 
one of them, and that the ground left in the mid- 
dle, after the beds parallel to the ditches, shall 
have, in some places, come together, should be 
thrown into short beds. ‘This plan affords, as re- 
ceptacles for the water, both the level ditches and 
furrows belonging to the beds. If the ploughman 
be skilful, he will need no assistance jn forming 
beds parallel to the ditches. If unskilful, his horse 
must be guided by a stick, corresponding in 
length to the width of' a bed, the other end of 
which is held before the breast of a boy, who walks 
in the guide-ditch or furrow. In this manner, the 
first furrow of each bed may be laid off, and the 
remainder of the ground ploughed by other plough- 
men, or by the same one afterwards. 

The foregoing minute details would doubtless 
appear very tedious, to the adept in levelling—for 
whom they were by no means written. The no- 
vice will probably not complain of’ particularity. 
They are submitted to the will of the editor. 


M. N. 


From the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society 
(December, 1854.) 


BUTTER AND CHEESE, 


To the Committee on Butter and Cheese of the Mass. 
Society for promoting Agriculture:— 


My cows subsist entirely on grass in summer. 
T salt them three times per week. A little time 
before I turn them out to grass in the spring, I give 
one quart of cob meal to each per day. I give my 
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| rowen* to them when I first put them up to hay in 


autumn—think my rowen worth more at that sea- 
son than in the spring. 

Respecting the treatment of milk and cream. 
My milk is set in my cellar at a little distance from 
the cellar bottom. ‘The cream should be separated 
from the milk when sweet and should be kept cool, 
[ have acellar 10 feet square and 9 feet deep in my 
cellar, where I putice in hot weather, and there ] 
can make my cream of aright temperature. | 
have a stove in my upper cellar, so that in cold 
weather my cream is also of a right temperature, 
I churn in summer three days in a week. The 
butter is taken from the churn as free from butter- 
milk as possible, then worked with the hand and 
salted. ‘Therecan be no ladle to supply the place 
of the hand, The butter then stands an hour or 
an hour and a half; when the butter is worked 
until the buttermilk is entirely expressed; then it is 
ready to lump. Respecting salt, I always send 
for the best quality of butter salt; I do not know 
the name of it. If I geta lot that proves not to 
be of the best quality, I take it for other purposes, 
and send again for the best kind; for I think ita 
very essential thing to have the salt fine, white, 
and of a good flavor, The butter should be salt- 
ed according to the taste of those who are to use it. 
There are a variety of tastes respecting the quan- 
tity of salt. I use no other substance in butter but 
salt. I think saltpetre a dangerous article in 
cheese, and should think it would have a bad ef- 
fect on butter, though I do not knowas I ever saw 
it tried. Respecting,preserving butter in summer, 
thé vessel should be thoroughly cleansed; and a 
little salt sprinkled over the inside of the vessel. 
It should be kept perfectly tight to prevent the air 
getting to the butter. When I have kept butter 
through the summer, I have put it down in white 
oak casks, and head them up until they were 
wanted for use; then unhead the casks and put on 
alid. From my own experience I think white 
oak vessels the best for preserving butter, yet | 
wish for information from the committee and other 
gentlemen concerning this thing. Those who buy 
our butter can best judge what vessels are the best, 
and if the committee or the trustees of the Mass. 
Agricultural Society will take the trouble to satisly 
themselves as to what vessels are best, and recom- 
mend them to the dairymen, it will be an advan- 
tage. Had I known of your exhibition soon 
enough I would have put up some in pots at the 
same time I put down in firkins, that you might 
have a chance to ascertain which is the better. 

Gentlemen, I know you love good butter and 
cheese by your exertions in offering those liberal 
premiums, and as you have bestowed a good share 
of them on me, I feel mnyself' under obligation to 
give all the information that I can to you. The 
dairymen want to get rich too fast; this is a great 
reason why you do not have better butter. At 
this season of the year the cream ought not to 
stand on the milk more than 12 hours in order to 
make good butter: of course we do not get but one 
half of the cream. There will rise another coat 
of cream, which may be applied to other uses 


Oe 





*This name is given in England, and it is therefore 
supposed, also in Massachusetts, to the second growth 
» a . . _ v 
of meadows, left to stand for grazing in the succeeding 





winter or spring.—Ep. Farm, Reg. 
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except for butter. It is a practice in all the dairies 
with which Lam acquainted to get all the cream 
{yey can, and make all the butter they can, and 


vet as good price as they can; but I see their mis- 
take. Put a quantity of the second skimming of 
cream to that milk from which the first cream is 
‘aken, and it will make about as good cheese as 
furmeal cheese; and I think by not trying to 
make so much butter, but a better quality, and a 
peter quality of skim milk cheese, I saved enough 
the last year to pay my labor on my ‘arm. You can- 
not expect so nice butter at this season as when we 
have fresh feed, yet you can see how little variation 
there is in my butter by that which I now offer for ex- 
hibition according tothe Nos. beginning at the first. 
he butter in boxes was made by hay, and some 
of itof an ordinary quality, as I could not get at 
my best hay. 

The management of cows is also an essential 
requisite for making good butter. The cows must 
be kept so as to be clean for milking, or the butter 
cannot be nice, Cleanliness and prompt attention 
to every thing are the indispensable requisites for 
making good butter. 


LUTHER CHAMBERLAIN, 


Extract from the report of the Committee. 


The committee, after a careful examination, 
awarded the first premium to Mr. William Ba- 
chop, of Barnet, Vt. It was with some difficulty 
they decided between this lot and one offered by 
Luther Chamberlain, both of which were very 
prime. ‘They based their final decision on the fact 
that Mr. Bachop’s butter was equal, at least, to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s, and, from the manner it was 
put down, appeared more likely to keep.—His dairy 
is supplied from twenty-one cows, kept in the usual 
manner,on grass insummer, and hay. and grain 
in winter—the milk kept in tin pans, and churned 
every morning if the weather is warm—the but- 
ter-milk is removed by frequent washings in wa-~ 
ter,and four pounds salt and one pound sugar 
used foreach hundred weight of butter—packed 
in wooden vessels, and set in a cool place. 

The committee found no difficulty in awarding 
the second premium of $50 to Luther Chamber- 
lain, of Westborough. The butter from this dairy 
has long been celebrated. Mr. C. seems to enter 
into the true object of’ this exhibition by furnishing 
a particular description of the manner in which it 
ismanufactured, His letter, though long, is inter- 
esting, as coming from a practical man, and the 
committee think they need not apologize for in- 
serting it entire. 

The committee have inserted Mr. Chamberlain’s 
letter at length, as a valuable exposition of the 
manner in which he makes butter, and as an ex- 
ample for others to follow. ‘That he pursues the 
best course in its manufacture they can have but 
little doubt, and they feel certain that in attending 
as he does to quality, rather than to quantity, he se- 
cures at once both reputation and profit. No 
sironger proof can be given of this than the fact 
that his butter which took the second premium 
sold at auction for a higher price than that to which 
the committee awarded the first, which could only 

accounted for by the fact that purchasers felt 
certain that in taking Mr. C.’s butter they obtained 


ON THE CAUSES TO WHICH THE RUST IN 
WHEAT IS ASCRIBED. 


Brookfield, (Henrico) 8th Dec., 1834. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


In the number of the Register for this month, 
is an article over the signature of ‘‘Medico Agricul- 
turist,” in which he has endeavored to point out 
the cause which produces the eflect of rust on 
wheat and other plants. The many diseases 
which affect wheat and other grains, have engaged 
much of the attention of practical farmers and sci- 
entific men; and notwithstanding the diversity of 
opinion which has hitherto, and probably yet ex- 
ists, as to the causes producing these diseases, it 
did not appear to me, until very lately, that the 
true causes have been discovered. In saying so, I 
would beg to refer ““Medico” and your other rea- 
ders, to an article in the October number of your 
Register for this year, copied from the Penny M ag- 
azine, entitled “Diseases of wheat,” describing a 
number of highly interesting and scientific experi- 
ments by Francis Bauer, Esq., ‘onthe smut balls 
or pepper brand,” and ‘smut or dust brand,” &e. 
The highly satisfactory nature of the result of 
these experiments, must, in my opinion, set aside 
all future doubts, as to the true causes of these dis- 
eases. Other writers on this important branch of 
vegetable pathology, have attributed the perfected 
disease, to a mass of parasitic fungi; but with- 
out tracing their origin. Amongstthese [ might 
mention Wildenow. Mr. Bauer himself, if 1 am 
not much mistaken, was at one time opposed to the 
theory which hisown subsequent philosophic expe- 
riments, have so satisfactorily proved to be true; 
although, no mention is made in these experiments 
of the particular disease termed rust—(a disease 
which to my knowledge exists both in England 
and Scotland to as great, if not greater extent than 
it does in this country, at least so far as my obser- 
vation has led me.) I am of the decided opinion, 
that this disease is also produced by asimilar cause 
as in the above mentioned diseases—and_ that the 
appearance on wheat and other grains termed rust, 
is a collection of extremely minute fungi, whose 
seeds are propelled by the rising sap in the same 
way asare the seeds of the “uredo fietida” and 
“uredo segetum,” as described by Mr. Bauer. But 
should the true cause of rust be the flow of juices, 
as maintained by ‘‘Medico,” 1 am inclined to be- 
lieve that the effect is produced, not by an over- 
abundance of sap in the “supplying organs,” but 
by a very opposite extreme. By a careful exam- 
ination of a stalk of wheat on which there is rust, 
it will be found that the root is diseased: hence I 
am led to conclude, that the vital principle, or pro- 
pelling power is weakened, and that the plant, in 
consequence of the diseased state of the root, is 
unable to absorb a sufficient quantity of sap to 
give the necessary vigor to the propelling power; 
and that after the return of the cambium or pro- 
per juices from the elaborating organs, there is not 
sufficient power to propel it into the finer organs 
of the parts of fructification—at which part of the 
plant, anaccumulation of the cambium takes place, 
and by shortly getting in a morbid state, it infects 
the internal parts of the stalk,and subsequently 
penetrates the epidermis, and causes the flow of 





— rate article, as he suffered none that was in- 
“rior to come from his dairy. 


juices, which by induration and exposure to the 
) air might assume the appearance of rust, 
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As to the diseases which affect vegetating cot- 
ton or tobacco, I have had no opportunity for ob- 


servation, butthe “black spongy formation,” some- | 
times to be found in the ear of corn, which “Me- | 


dico” alludes to as being also the effect ofa flow of 
juices, is so much like the disease in wheat and 


other small grains, called “smut, or dust brand,” | 


and clearly proved by Mr. Bauer to be caused by 
the seed of the wredo segetum, that I have no 


doubt this disease in corn originates in the same | 
way—and that the “black spongy appearance” | 


isalso a mass of fungi. There is one peculiarity 
which [ have observed on the stalks of corn ai- 
fected by this disease—which is, that the leaves, 
though they maintain their general color, show 
evident symptoms of disease. ‘They will in most 
cases, be found to have become shrivelled in many 
places, which I think, indicates the existence of 
some substance, propelled through the coarser or- 
gans for the ascent of the sap—and which meets 
with some resistance in the finer organs of the 
elaborating portion of the plant, as no external 
injury is discernible. 

The remedy pointed out by “Medico,” is one, 
even allowing his theory to be true, which I be- 
lieve féw farmers would be willing to adopt: the 
cure in this case would be much more injurious to 


Se 
are thrown, and from various other sources stil] More 
abundant. 

The mill described below as serving for crushing 
bones, and also for corn with the cobs, may be hg 
tained for about $60. Such a one, (worked by two 
horses) is used both for crushing corn and gypsum, by 
George E. Harrison, of Brandon.] 





} 
ON THE MANNER OF PREPARING AND Ap. 
PLYING BONE MANURE, 


| To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Petersburg, Va., January 16th, 1835, 


You inform me you wish to know something 
of the mode of breaking or crushing bones, g9 
‘that they may be applied to the purposes of ag. 
riculture; and of the general method of using them 
on the land. I can offer you some details with 
respect to this important manure, as it is much 
_ in a certain part of the county of Philadel- 
phia. 

The first purchase I made, was from a man 
who had been induced by some reading farmer 
to grind up the coarse knuckle bones and offal slips, 
the refuse of the button makers, in a machine 
worked by two horses, and formed very much like 
a large coffee mill—which was afterwards em- 





the farmers’ interest than the disease itself. The | ployed to grind Indian corn, with the cobs, for 


experiments of Mr. Bauer fully prove, that to | horse feed. I have seen another kind, something 
steep seed grain in lime-water for a proper length | like a cider mill, (but attached to a water-power) 


of time (twelve hours,) effectually destroys the | with horizontal iron notched rollers, which I un- 
seeds of these minute fungi, and I have no doubt | derstood was similar to those generally used for 


would also prevent rust. Washing seed grain in 
lime-water, has long been the practice of many 


farmers; but not being allowed to steep for any 
length of time, the benefit as might be anticipa- 
ted, was very partial. If soils containing the 


seeds of these fungi were manured with lime in | 
addition to steeping, the seed in its solution, an ad- | 


ditional benefit might be derived. 
I hope that “Medico” will attribute the above 


remarks to the existence of the same feeling which | 


I consider as having prompted his—a sincere 
desire to promote the best interests of agriculture, 
whose prosperity is the bulwark of any nation. It 
must be gratifying to every practical agriculturist 
to observe, that men filling influential and learned 


professions in society, and who, from their general | 
education and scientific acquirements, are well | 
qualified to aid them in the more scientific, but not | 


less necessary part of their profession, come for- 
ward and present such investigations, with that 
object in view. There is yet room for many 
Oberlins. 


A. 


[We are much gratified in being enabled to present 
the following information from a very intelligent and 
practical farmer of Pennsylvania. Several previous 
efforts to learn what means were used to crush or grind 


bones, which had been requested by correspondents, | 
had been made without success. It will be seen from | 


Dr. Gibbon’s letter, that bones very coarsely broken 
serve well—and that without any mill, or machinery, 
other than heavy hammers, or old axes, bones may be 
prepared on every farm for use. Every farmer in the 
country may then make a limited use of this very rich 
manure—and some near towns, may obtain considera- 
ble quantities where the carcasses of dead animals 


the same purpose in England, where there are 

bone mills in all the principal agricultural districts, 
supplied from the continent with large quantities 
of “raw material,” gathered from the battle fields 
of Europe. The trade in bones was thought so 
important some years ago, that an objection was 
made in the British House of Lords, to the num- 
ber of foreign vessels engaged in this active com- 
‘merce. It may be well to state, that our ability 
to obtain a large quantity of bones for manure in 
the neighborhood of Philadelphia, depends very 
much upon different manufactories established 
there for making buttons, tooth brushes, umbrella 
and cane handles, &c. &c., which have very much 
increased since the duty of 334 per cent. upon the 
importation of these articles from abroad—which 
creating a demand for the large round bones ol 
the shoulders and thighs of' cattle, has caused a 
great advance in their value here. ‘These bones 
rose from 6 dollars to 24 and 30 dollars per thous- 
_and bones: the leg bones being smaller, are sold 





ig —_ ° 
for lower rates. I know an enterprising manulac- 


turer in our county, who made a very handsome 
| profit by picking up a large quantity of bones, 
suited to his purpose, near several of the towns 1n 
| Virginia, where cattle are slaughtered and salted 
for the shipping—although he had them barrelled, 
and paid the same freight as for flour, transporting 
them in the steam boat. : 
| [recollect one large establishment for making 
buttons, in which the machinery was worked by 
‘steam, and a number of hands were employed, 
‘where the refuse, or offal bones. amounted to three 
cart loads ina week. The large ends were cut off 
by e'rcular saws, which also divided the barrel 0 
the bones into thin slips, out of which the buttons 
| Were cut. I contracted to purchase all the offal 
bones, and bone dust formed 7 the saws, at 
$1 25 per cart !oad, and had severa thousand bush- 
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one 
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: hauled a distance of twelve miles for ma- 





ail For ground bones I paid at first ten cents 
er heaped bushel; and for the rough large knuck- 
es and refuse, five cents per bushel; alterwards 
nine and twelve cents per bushel. They are now 
higher from an increased demand. ‘The practical 
chemists also employ them to form ivory black, 
and 1 believe, ammonia. 

Before the manufacturers receive the bones, 
they are usually boiled to obtain their oil. This 
‘semployed to oil leather, grease cart wheels, and 
‘o ferm soap. A very fat Englishman was one 
of the first to introduce this process. Ie induced 
the butchers’ boys to collect all the bones, instead 
of throwing them into the street; and every mar- 
ket day he hauled them away in a cart to his 
lace of deposite. The first operation was per- 
farmed by pigs—who ate any meat or fat adhenng 
tothe bones. They were then boiled and assorted 
—the perlect, large bones, being sold to the va- 
rious manufacturers; and the rest to the chemists 
for ivory black, or to farmers for manure. As 
this man’s business increased, his neighbors began 


The method of applying the bones to land, is 
not much varied—sometimes they are cast abroad 
before the land is ploughed—occasionally the 
ground is ploughed and rolled and the bones 
spread upon it, and ploughed in. Great care is 
essential in spreading, to divide and scatter this 
manure equally. An undue proportion in one spot 
will cause the grain to fall. Where the bones 
have been placed in heaps, the earth should be 
shovelled up closely and well spread—or the straw 
will be too rank, and fall without yieldingggrain. 
The button manufacturer, of whom I have written 
above, moved to New York, where he thought 
there was a more abundant supply of bones, 
through the canals from the west; for they are 
now a regular article of traffic—and this manu- 
facture adds an item of’ profit to those who barrel 
beef and raise cattle. The large bones, if left 
under ground afew years when the land is in 
| grass, will be found gradually to loosen, and dis- 
unite at their sutures—after vegetation has con- 
| sumed the fatty particles, the periosteum or mem- 
| brane covering the outside of the bone, and the 





tocomplain of the ill odor of his premises—and | membranes lining all the private cavities, disap- 


inding him insensible to their remonstrances, he 
was indicted for a nuisance, and his establishment 
declared prejudicial to the public health. Being 
himself, and also his wife and children, remarka- 
bly stout, ruddy, and well conditioned—although 
sleeping, eating, and living in the midst of a very 
offensive atmosphere, from animal decomposition 
—he was shrewdly advised by his lawyer, to 
make no other defence, than by arraying his fam- 
ily opposite the jury, and coolly appealing to their 
good sense, to declare him guiltless—which they 
did; but he wisely moved further out of town, to 
avoid giving further offence in the same neighbor- 
hood. ‘This man often made contracts with the 
manufacturers he supplied with whole bones, to 
take the refuse; which he sold to the farmers 
mixed with the offal of his own establishment. 
He has made a small fortune, and retired to a 
farm well manured with bones. 

The ground bones are applied to wheat, rye, 
barley, potatoes, buckwheat, and grass crops, with 
great advantage—but I do not think they bene- 
it Indian corn as much, in proportion, as the 
others, White clover, Swedish and other turnips, 


p . pa al 
and millet, are very luxuriant after the use of 


bones. The coarse large bones are scattered 
about without being broken, and ploughed under 
the ground, They are sometimes inconvenient, 


pear. ‘The earthy particles remain united, but 
are constantly yielding to the action of decompo- 
sition, and a fa T divisions. 

Bone dust, or roughly broken bones, form an 
excellent application for gardens. But although 
they contain so large a quantity of lime, and are 
‘Immediate in their operation, they do not interdict 
the use of other manures, or of lime. The inter- 
mingling of a variety of substances, appears to af- 
ford the most acceptable sustenance to vegetables. 
The spontaneous growth of white clover is ver 
much assisted, and its size and vigor increased, 
by the application of bones: and I think the 
amount of potatoes on a field in which only a part 
was boned, (the whole having been otherwise ma- 
nured) was fully two-thirds more on the part 
boned, all other things being alike, than on that 
portion where there were no bones. 

There are always lying about farms, valleys, 
towns, and water courses, a number of bones of 
different kinds, which are unsightly, noisome, and 
/useless in their abandoned condition, and which 
would be well worth the attention of some of your 
active farmers. ‘The gathering of them would be 

found much more soutnae than many may con- 
ceive, who have never witnessed the results of 
their judicious application to the land. 

| I write you this desultory account, without any 





but I think equally active as the ground bones, if| notes to assist my memory, and beg you to re- 


lot more so, as they generally contain more fatty 
oroily matter. During the growth of a crop, the 


' ceive the hasty sketch, as an offering of my good 
‘intention. After viewing many of the marl de- 


bres of the plants will be found filling every cre- | posites along the shores of James River, and seeing 
vice of the bone, as if eagerly seeking the most | the results of animal matter connected with them, 
desirable nourishment. I have applied 150 bush- | [ am inclined to believe you have near your doors, 
is per acre, which I think too much; from 60, substances which will be found to approach in 
‘0 100 bushels, I believe the proper medium. | efficacy, the effects of the manure I have given 
Their effects are said to last a great number of} you an account of. 

sears—and they certainly combine within them- J. H. GIBBON. 
selves, the most valuable properties. In the upper 
Part of the county of Philadelphia, not far from | P. S. The most prompt growth I ever saw, 
the Delaware, bone manure is very highly re-| was a hedge manured by laying cows’ horns, 
garded, well known, and much sought afier. The | horses’ heads, pigs’ jowls, and other uncouth 
arge bones about a farm are, by one very careful | bones, in a furrow opened by the plough, and 
‘armer I know, gathered together and broken up| covered in by the same process. Upon this line 
ol rainy days, or at odd times; forming within ajthe hedge was planted, and grew rapidly and 
far, an important addition to the amount of ma- | healthfully. . 

Sure, I forgot to notice some other manufactures 
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which also supply farmers, in their vicinity, with 
manures which may be novel to you. The refuse, 
or oil cake remaining alter the expression of castor 
oil, has been used for wheat with very good effect. 
The bristles from the brush makers are also va- 
lued, and hauled many miles from town by the 
market wagons. ‘The shavings and raspings 
from the comb makers are also thought equal to 
the bone manure by some. ‘The horns of cattle 
are first cut, then softened, and finally pressed be- 
tween heated plates of iron, and afterwards man- 
ufactured into combs of various shapes, and in 
very large quantity. Nuisances are thus con- 
verted into profitable conveniences, and yield cap- 
ital and employment to many branches of indus- 
try, extensively useful. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 
HOGS—LEGISLATORS—MANURE MAKING. 


If it be true that “our country expects that 
every man will do his duty,” it is time that my 
mite was thrown into the gencral treasury. Small 
as it is, l am encouraged by;the recollection that 
this great globe itself’ is made up of particles, or 
atoms. If your numerous subscribers would only 
contribute each a small matter, having a strict re- 
ference to that which is practical, it would soon 
amount to valuable matter; for as “iron sharpen- 
eth iron, so doth the wit of one man sharpen an- 
other.’ Had the poor widow been restrained by 
pride, the most beautiful illustration in the scrip- 
tures would have been wanting. Let me there- 
fore beg that all your subscribers will show a wil- 
lingness to aid you—for in this they will contribute 
to regenerate and rebuild our wasted country. It 
is time that every man who really feels for the 
state should show it practically. My soul is sick 
with stump and barrel love of country. Away 
with it—and let us rally around our country, and 
those who show their love by their fruits. My 
brother farmers may rest assured that “grapes are 
not gathered from thorns, or figs from thistles.” 
A man will exert his best powers for his own fa- 
mily: it is there you can measure his talents, for 
you have his house and farm before you. I claim 
to be excused for those remarks, because I believe 
that the ruin of our state proceeded trom stump 
and barrel legislators; for they “knew not what 


they did,” else how could it be that the beasts of 
the field have rights and privileges that are not | 


accorded to the owner! How could it be that the 
protection of the law was not given as fully to one 
kind of property as another?’ Why not subject the 
hog to the same rules and restraints as his mas- 
ter? 

I was making extensive preparations for crea- 
ting manure when the great snow came upon us. 
Ditch mud, and every kind of good earth I can 
get, is carted into the farm yard, with occasional 
dressings of lime. ‘The whole mass will be care- 
fully incorporated, and taken out upon grass or 
corn land in the spring. In this way, much land 
may be improved; but the cost will not fall short 
of tive or six dollars per acre—for I have my oys- 
ter shells to haul seven miles. Some of my friends 
have been experimenting with stone lime, brought 
from the north; and I have every reason to be- 
lieve that thirty bushels to the acre has doubled the 
crop of corn. If so, mother earth will pay her 
debt thus created, and have a surplus fund besides. 


——— 
a 


— 


I hope we shall fall upon some practical mode of 
improving our Fairfax land, for if we do not, bet- 
ter would it have been that we never had been 
born. 


JEREMIAH, 
January 2nd, 1835. 


GENERAL TOPICS CONNECTED WITH agry. 
CULTURE—AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES, &e, 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


He who now doubts the beneficial influence of 
the Farmer’s Register, is either an inattentive ob- 
server of passing events, or incapable of tracing 
obvious effects to their proper causes. I do pot 
mean that any general defective system has been 
demolished, and one of greater perfection erected 
on its ruins; but simply that a spirit of interest and 
inquiry has been awakened, which must necessa- 
rily lead to desirable and profitable results. Were 
I challenged to adduce the proof, I would scarcely 
care to point beyond the recent formation of’ acri- 
cultural societies in different counties of our state, 
Many lugubrious reflections have been commu- 
nicated concerning the suffering condition of’ agri- 
culture; indeed the multitude of surrounding evi- 
dences is calculated to arouse from lethargy every 
patriot and philanthropist. We need only refer 
to the astonishing number of our citizens who are 
continually forsaking in despair, their patrimonial 
possessions, to seek a brighter destiny in the wilds 
of the west. The halls of some of our literary 
institutions furnish additional evidence, so plain 
that “he who runs may read.” We see that al- 
though their professorships have been increased, 
their facilities multiplied, and discipline improved 
—scanty ranks and diminishing numbers assail 
their interests, and threaten to paralize their use- 
fulness. Under these circumstances I do not come 
forward in the spirit of empiricism, to propose the 
establishment of agricultural societies as a pana- 
cea for all the evils under which we labor, but 
merely to recommend their encouragement as the 
easiest, and, as far as it goes, the most efficacious 
remedy within our reach. Various other means 
have been suggested to effect the same object, 
generally however, either involving considerable 
pense or an immediate departure from customs 

which have descended with our patrimonies. Am 
I too sanguine in the anticipation that these same 
results would be more likely to flow, from the 
source to which I have referred? Iam particular- 
ly desirous to avoid any imputation of vanity, by 
inculeating any particular system of management, 
or by offering any specific substitute. 1 can only 
| wish I were equal to the task—but in considering 
‘the disproportion between the magnitude ol the 
‘object and the extent of my abilities, 1 am ap- 
_palled at the arrogance of the attempt; and shrink 
from a responsibility I feel so little able to sustain. 

But a firm conviction that the establishment o! ag- 
ricultural societies is connected with the best In- 
terests of our country, and that its destinies are 
too seriously threatened to justify apathy, oF ” 
excuse silence, has impelled me _ to introduce w 
your notice the plan I zealously, but feebly, advo- 
‘eate. As long as the towering forest waver " 
lofty head over the extensive regions of fertile 
soil, the agriculturist was scarcely expected 10 
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turn from a prospect so inviting, to view and 1! 
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pair the ravages of injudicious cultivation; but the 
want of new land, must now either turn our atten- 
on to the improvement of the old, or throw us 
into the current of emigration which is carrying 
fom ourstate many of its choice and most valua- 
he citizens. One who feels an honest pride for 
the land of his nativity, and expects in “weal or 
woe” to connect his destiny with hers, views this 
aiternative with emotions of the deepest solici- 
tude. The God of Nature did not give usa fertile 
coil and climate calculated to “quicken into life 
the products of the temperate zone and fruits of 
the tropics,” thus to be abused, neglected, and 
abandoned. Without any of those calamities 
which have withstood the prosperity of nations, 
in a period of profound peace, under the operation 
of agovernment regarded as the most benign, 
and institutions the most salutary, the patriot is 
not yet left without hope. Something is only 
wanting to infuse a spirit of interest in the breasts 
of the farmers themselves, and concentrate their 
energies. If there be any occupation which re- 
quires “‘singleness of object, and firmness of pur- 
pose,” surely it is theirs. But only let it be an- 
nounced that a president is to be glorified, or the 
measures of his administration denounced by 
some political aspirant, and we see the steril field, 
yielding but a scanty support to a suffering family, 
with the closest attention, readily and eagerly abon- 
doned for the bustle and confusion of the court- 
yard. Perhaps very unsatisfactory answers would 
be given to the inquiry, what had been gained by 
the exchange? I am far, very far from wishing to 
curtail the rights of freemen,or objecting to the exer- 
cise of them—and only wish to show that objects 
of minor importance are eagerly attended to, 
while those of paramount consideration are en- 
tirely neglected. Had the meeting of an agricul- 
tural society been the scene of resort, perhaps 
some interesting and instructive essay on the pro- 
per method of making and applying manures, 
would have increased the beauty and productive- 
ness of his farm. He might probably have seen 
some cheap and durable machine greatly curtailing 
manual labor—or different specimens of live stock, 
convincing him that particular breeds of each 
can be most profitably raised. Sufficient induce- 
ment is only wanting to bring any kind of stock 
into the country its interest may require. He 
might have learned that clover seed which cost 


ricultural societies. The subject is inexhaustible, 
and one which widens and expands with the pro- 
gress of discussion; but I fear my desultory re- 
marks has already caused you to regret the kind 
otter of your columns for original communications. 
Should the proposed plan be objectionable, there is 
not an individual in the whole community, who 
would hail the annunciation of an acceptable one 
a more applause than the humble propounder 
of this. 


SHENSTONE. 
Nottoway, Nov. 16, 1834. 





From the Whig. 
CANAL AND RAILWAY CARRIAGE OF HOGS. 


Messrs. Editors.—This being the pork-killing 
season of the year, and what you and I know, to 
our cost, the pork-buying season also, the human 
mind seems naturally, if not vitally, turned to that 
subject. 

We all know that the states of Maryland and 
Virginia, as well as North Carolina, below the 
Blue Ridge, are the pork-buying sections; whilst 
the parts of those states west of the Blue Ridge, 
together with ‘Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana and 
Ohio, are the pork-selling sections, to supply that 
vacuum— Hiatus maxime deflendus.” 








him 7 or 8 dollars per bushel in the winter, could 
have been purchased in summer for $3 50 cents 
—thus obviating one formidable obstacle to its ge- 


heralintroduction; or, by the wonderful product of 


some acre of ground in corn, wheat, tobacco, or 
some other agricultural production, his cultivation 


of the article might be greatly improved. And | 


even if none of these anticipations could be re- 
alized, he would find sufficient recompense in the 
cultivation of that social intercourse amongst his 
lellow farmers, so well calculated to lessen the acer- 
bity of party rancor. ‘The expense of this plan 
certainly cannot be urged as an objection, as few 
would complain of the annual contribution of 2 or 
dollars, when it is to form premiums, which 
would be so diversified as to allow any person cul- 
lating a farm, or engaged in any species of me- 
chanical business, to come into fair competition. 





I know not how itis with you, but with me, 
$5 50 per 100 lbs. for pork, renders this a killing- 
season in more senses than one; and I have been 
casting about to see how we might get that article 
a little cheaper. 

I have supposed, that so far as Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky and the Ohio parts of Virginia are con- 
cerned, if steamboats with fixtures to hold hogs, 
were introduced into use, the hogs of those sec- 
tions might be cheaply transported, with corn ob- 
tained at cheap rates, to feed them tothe Falls of 
Kanawha; and when that rivershall be improved, 
as sustained by our friend, Joseph C. Cabell, (that 
true friend of the state, and of true state rights,) 
and the improvement carried through by a rail 
road to Covington, that they could be transported 
on that, with corn to feed them to that place; and 
if met there by canal navigation, could again go 
on, corn and all, in boats fixed for the purpose, to 
Lynchburg. From this place, they would pro- 
ceed, corn and all again, to Richmond; or, leaving 
the canal, and disposing of their surplus corn 
now brought to the best market, seek a similar 
market for their hogs, on each side of the river. 

To excite more attention to this subject, as well 
as to see whether this trade might not be fairly 
valued on as a source of profit to the James River 
and Kanawha Company, should the residue of that 
stock be taken (as surely it will, either by individ- 
uals or by the state,) I have endeavored, but 

without assistance from any one understanding the 
business, to draw a comparison between the ex- 
penses of transporting that trade, by the improve- 
ments above indicated, and the expense of driv- 
ving the animals, in the present way, to market. 

I wish some one, acquainted with the subject, 
would examine my estimates, and see wherein, 
and to what extent, [ have erred, on either side, 
as well as give us some estimate of the probable 
forage of live stock, that might pass on the im- 


have thus, Mr. editor. followed the current of| provements proposed. My idea is, that it would 


ny reflections in delineating a fewof the advan- 
“ges which would result from the formation of ag- 


e very great, and at such a rate as would enable 


' the sellers to reduce the present prices. 
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Si . . *. . . ea 
Suppose 500 hogs, weighing 50 tons, transported | facts stated in this review, (which seem to be un 
on rail road cars, at 3 cents per ton questionable,) will serve to direct our attention +. 
Co — “ vena ne . believe, various sources of profit to our own projected raily 

ess by boats, ) this part of the expense hi ‘ | i 
for 100 miles would be, say $150 00 nr ectagandenn wR g ong of heretofore—anj 
perhaps, may lessen, if not remove, the objections of 


Suppose, including all delays, it takes 
14 days per 100 miles—the support of many land holders to those improvements. The actya| 


the hogs will be say 8 barrels of corn increase in the value of lands on the routes exceeding 
per day—this laid in where itis cheap, the anticipated increase—the vast increase of trayel. 
with its transportation, will cost, say lers caused by the reduction of expense and of time— 
$1 75 per barrel throughout the line, the facilities for conveying live-stock—all are matters 
Transportation of the owner and one which apply with as much force to one or both of the 
attendant or feeder, at 4 cents per two great improvements proposed to end at Richmond, 


ile, cos 8 00 ; 
B be + yin 1} days, say © as to the English railways referred to by the reviewer. ] 


Do. of his driver and his wages, From the Edinburgh Review. 
say IMPROVEMENTS IN INLAND TRANSPORT 1x 
Do. his passage back, say, ENGLAND. 
15 00) It is now two years since we called the attention 
——— of our readers to the great advancement which 
#186 00 | had been made in the art of applying steam-pow- 
But the hogs being at rest, and well fed, ‘er to the important purposes of inland transport. 
will have increased in weight, instead | We then foretold the rapid extension of this great 
of losing by driving, say only 4 lb. instrument of social improvement; and subsequent 
each for every 14 days they are so ‘events have amply verified our predictions. Rail 
treated—say 250 lbs. at 5} cents, is 13 75 | road underiakings have been entered into with an 
‘avidity to satisfy the most ardent, and to create 
172 25 alarm inthe more timid and cautious. In our 
‘own country, however, the number of checks on 
Tn the other way. such schemes are sufficient to prevent the public 
Expense of driving the same distance, supposing from rushing into them with undue precipitation; 
it can be done in 16 days, which is more than land the danger rather is, that private and local in- 
16 miles per day: lerests may act as too great a drag on public en- 
Feeding for 16 days, 8 barrels per day, supposing | terprise, than that the latter principle should re- 
it can be had on the journey at the average cost | ceive undue scope. <A considerable portion of the 
of &2 50 per barrel. $320 00 property of the country, and more especially of 
Five drivers, at 60 cts. per day for wages, that in land, has, in many instances, opposed se- 
and finding, 48 00 | rious obstructions to parties seeking legislative 
Same for 4 days returning, 12 00 sanction for projected lines of rail road; and al- 
Owner’s expenses, for self’ and horse, though, in some cases, such opposition has pro- 
$1 50 per day, 24 00 | ceeded from sinister motives, or such as would not 
Loss in weight of hogs in driving 16 | bear an open avowal, yet we must suppose that in 
days, and the risk of losing some of | the majority, the ostensible objections have been 
them—put this down only at 6 Ibs. to seriously and sincerely, though erroneously enter- 
each hog, makes 3000 Ibs. at 5} cents. 165 00} tained. In the present article, we shall endeavor 
|to show, not only that the principal objections so 
569 00 | urged are unfounded in themselves, but that they 
| are in direct opposition to the results of experience, 
Suppose the average distance in travel- and as much opposed to the real interests of the 
ling from the west to an eastern mar- objectors as to the public good. We shall also 
ket is 500 miles, the cost in driving briefly advert to the principal lines of communica- 
500 hogs would be, 2,845 00 | tion recently undertaken, and to those which are 
The cost by steamboats, canal boats, | In progress in other parts of Europe, and in Ame- 
and arail road at 3 cents per ton per rica. es 
mile, would be, say, 861 75! ‘The opposition which railway companies expe- 
EG rience in obtaining the necessary legislative sane- 
Diflerence, $1,983 25 tion, proceeds, in the majority of cases, from the 
__ | land holders, through whose lands the projected 
This, of itself, would be a good profit on 500 lines are topass. Nevertheless it is demonstrable, 
hogs, and would enable the seller to reduce the that there exists no class of persons whose interests 
price from $5 50 to 3 50, or at most $4 00 per are more likely to be promoted by such improve- 
100 Ibs. /ments than those of the local proprietors. One 
A. B. | ground of objection assumed by proprietors resident 
_ |in the vicinity of projected lines of rail road, 's the 


‘apprehended nuisance of the noise and smoke 0 
ises 


[The following extracts present all those portions of 1 of tl f their prem 
4 ‘ . e > encines -expos ) 1¢ - 

a much larger article, which will be generally interest- | AO PROS, DAF At eee 1 age P »nrers. 
: : : ‘ ..,.,{/to the intrusion of large numbers of passenge’- 
ing to readers in this country. The parts omitted | The evidence produced before the committee ol 
merely furnish descriptions of particular lines of the House of Commons, on the London and Birm- 
railway contemplated in England, and a general view | ingham Rail Road, will show how unfounded are 
of such improvements in Europe and America. The . such objections. 


ays, 
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Mr. Hardman Earle, a Liverpool merchant, 
was one of the most determined opponents of the 
yiverpool and Manchester Rail Road. His family 
had,at the cost of above £12,000 built a house, 
and laid out pleasure-grounds, through which the 
jine of railway passes; and their opposition was 
founded partly on the apprehended injury and in- 
conveniences arising from this circumstance. Mr. 
Earle, therefore, was very properly summoned as 
q witness before this committee, and the following 
isa part of his testimony. 

‘Have you experienced any inconvenience since the 
railway was constructed?—No inconvenience whatever 
has been experienced. 

‘Are the grounds infested by the people in conse- 
quence of the passage of the locomotive engine— 


— there anything offensive in it?R—Nothing what- 
pver. 
Is there any smoke?—None whatever. 

‘Js there any noise?—No; it is rather an object of in- 
terest to persons residing there. 

‘Are you able tosay whether the inhabitants of other 
houses are annoyed?—TI am enabled to say they do not 
consider them a nuisance. 

‘At the commencement of the undertaking were 
you a determined opponent to the measure?—Yes; my 
mother was a petitioner against the bill, and I appear- 
ed as evidence against it. 

‘From all that you have since seen you would no 
longer oppose the construction of rail roads?—Certain- 
ly not; from what I have seen my opinion is entirely 
changed.’ 


In fact the fuel burned is coke, which produces 
nosmoke. The smoothness of the road, and its 
freedom from those asperities which exist on the 
best constructed turnpike roads, are such that the 
wheels move with comparatively little noise. But, 
inaddition to this, the speed being almost three 
times that of common coaches, and more than 
seven times that of wagons, the noise is almost 
momentary. A train of wagons or coaches shoots 
pass with the speed of the wind, and the noise is 
scarcely perceived before it ceases; it cannot be 
heard on astill day at a greater distance than one 
hundred yards. 

Another ground of objection, urged by lanc- 
lords, is the apprehended depreciation of the value 
ofthe adjacent land. The facility of communi- 
cation with the metropolis and populous towns is 
80 obvious an advantage, that we cannot help ex- 
pressing our astonishment that such an apprehen- 
sionshould for a moment be entertained. As 
those who could entertain an objection so unfound- 
ed are little likely to be accessible to the reasoning 
by which it might be refuted, we shall here con- 
fine ourselves to tacts, and show that in every 
tase, without a single exception, which has come 
under inquiry, the value of land adjacent to a suc- 
cessful line of railway has been considerably in- 
creased. 

Mr. Pease, M. P., a director of the Stockton 
and Darlington railway, stated in his evidence, 
that he had been for ten years a director of that 
‘ompany, during seven years of which the rail 
road had been in practical operation; that he had 
Closely observed its effects on landed property 
throuh which it passed, or which was adjacent to 
and that he had been privy to all the negotia- 
“ons which had taken place between the rail road 
“ompany and the proprietors from whom they had 
made purchases. 


‘Do you know whetherthe advertisements of letting 
farms or selling estates, contain any thing relating to 
the rail road?—It is invariably stated, either that the 
rail road passes through the estate or near to it; they 
consider it as an enhancement of the value of the pro- 
perty. 

‘Are you a land holder yourself in the neighborhood 
of the rail road?—I have one small estate, which it in- 
tersects into two equal parts nearly. It passes through 
the enclosure in which the homestead stands. 

‘Have you been benefited by the rail road passing 
through it?—I have; the cuttings are available as 
drains; the rent of the property is increased one-fifth. 
I let the farm, subject toits being given up on the rail 
road being made, and I have since received one-fifth 
additional rent. 

‘Do you know any instance of the reduction of rent, 
in consequence of a rail road passing through a farm?— 
I have made inquiries, but have not been able to meet 
with such an instance.’ 


The Stockton and Darlington railway was ori- 
ginally intended to be a single line; but after its 


traffic upon it, that a double line would be necessa- 
ry. Having originally purchased no more land 
than was necessary for the single line, they were 
obliged to treat with the same proprietors for an 
additional tract to widen the road, so as to receive 
the second line of railway. Nothing can more 
conclusively decide the question of the effect of 
the railway on the value of land than this cireum- 
stance. Here was a portion of land, purchased 
before any railway had been constructed; and an 
equal quantity, in precisely the same place, was 
subsequently purchased from the same parties by 
the same company, after the formation of the sin- 
cle line of railway. Mr. Pease was examined as 
to the terms on which the second portion of land 
was purchased. 


‘Have you paid on those (second) treaties, an in- 
creased value upon the land beyond what you paid be- 
fore the line was established?—Invariably. 

‘Can you say to what amount?—-I should say that we 
have never objected to pay an advanced price of 50 
per cent. 

‘Was this in consequence of the increase of value 
arising from the rail road?—We were quite aware of 
the increased value to the owner, and made _ no objec- 
tion to the advance.’ 


Mr. Thomas Lee, a surveyor and agent to seve- 
ral landed gentlemen in the neighborhood of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Rail Road, was ex- 
amined as to the effect of the rail road upon the 
value of land in that neighborhood. 


‘Can you tell the committee whether in an agricul- 
tural point of view, property has been improved or de- 
teriorated by the rail road passing through it?—It has 
been improved. 

‘Have the farmers been benefited by it?—They 
have. 

‘Have Colonel Lee and Mr. Trafford obtained high- 
errents in consequence of it?—They have. 

‘Have you taken land yourself at an increased rent? 
—At double the original rent.’ 


Mr. Hardman Earle, before mentioned, was ex- 
amined to the same point. 


‘Do you know any instance in which the value of 
land has been affected by the railway?—I think the Chat 
Moss was an instance of that kind. They bring ma- 
nure from Manchester to Chat Moss; and wherever a 
station is formed, the value of the land is improved. 
You see advertisements recommending a site, because 
| the rail road runs near or through it. 





formation the company found, from the extent of 
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‘Do you know of any instances by which land has 
been depreciated by it?—I think I can say positively 
that there is not an instance on the Manchester 
line. 

‘Do you know of any person quitting their dwelling- 
houses in consequence of it?—I do not know of one. 
I should be glad to purchase land on the line, to build 
for myself.’ 

We may here state that the Chat Moss is an 
extensive district of bog and morass, over which 
the rail road was carried at incredible labor and 
expense. It was of course previously altogether 
unproductive. We now, however, see on each 
side of the road extensive systems of drains, 
gradually carrying off the water, and leaving 
tracts of considerable fertility. ‘There is no doubt 
that within avery short period the whole of this 
morass will be transformed into a fertile tract of 
arable land. 

Another ground of objection, is the injury likely 
to be produced to turnpike trusts. Even if the 
truth of this objection be admitted, it is not one of 
sufficient force to warrant the sacrifice of public 
benefit. A turnpike trust is, or ought to be, held 
only for the public good; and if it should be affect- 
ed by the establishment of a rail road, this would 
only prove that the one was found more beneficial 
than the other. But it is a curious fact, that this 
apprehended injury has not (at least in every in- 
stance) ensued. ‘The Stockton and Darlington 
railway furnishes a remarkable example to the con- 
trary. 

Mr. Pease states in his evidence that the turn- 

ike roads in the neighborhood of that railway 
cave been improved since its construction. 


‘Has there been any advantage derived to the roads 
in the neighborhood?—I consider that they are all of 
them in a much better state of repair, and that their 
funds are improved; I do not know a single excep- 
tion. 

‘Do you know the road from Stockton to Barnard 
Castle?—Perfectly well; I have been a commissioner 
In that trust there are two roads running nearly parallel 
with the rail road, and a third intersected by it. 


‘Were the trustees of these roads petitioners against 
the bill?—All of them. 


‘On what grounds did they oppose it?—That the 


money borrowed on mortgage was hazarded by the 
rail road. 


‘Have their fears been realized?—No; the funds inall 
cases are improved. 


‘You state that of your own knowledge?—Yes, as 
an acting commissioner.’ 


The advantages likely to arise to agricultural 
producers from the facilities of conveying their 
produce to market, as well as the reciprocal ad- 
vantages derived by the consumers, were render- 
ed apparent by the evidence of several farmers 
and graziers, and also of metropolitan butchers. 

Mr. W. Meade Warner, an extensive farmer 
residing in Oxfordshire, stated, that he considered 
that if the rail road now proposed to be carried 
from London to Birmingham had been formed ten 
or fifteen years ago, it would have produced him 
an advantage of not less than fifty pounds a year. 
He considered that the whole system of farming 
grass land would undergo a change, owing to the 
new capabilities which would be conferred upon it, 
by the speed, certainty, and cheapness of the 
communication with the market. A different 
kind of produce, of a much better and more pro- 
fitable quality, would be obtained from it. 





eriubeoukte Dein meee 

Are lambs sent to London from your neigh 
—They are, principally on the ino gi enap 
young to leave the mother for so many days "a 
road requires, they are sent by wagons. Not ‘fing 
however, are sent by ray ue y; 

‘Are you prevented from sending many lam); 
market ~ the difficulties of the road?—We cary 
send them so young as we would otherwise send them, 
It is of importance to send them early in the 
as the ewe would feed off earlier. 

‘If a railroad were established, would they be sent 
by youand the other farmers by that means?—y, 
doubt of it. : 

‘Do the same observations apply to calves as to 
lambs?—Exactly. 

‘Are the cattle much injured by being driven up?— 
Very much; incalculably.’ 


Season, 


It is not merely views of policy that should lead 
us to seek for some improvement in the transport 
of cattle to the markets. The following evidence 
is addressed to the feelings of’ common humani- 
ty. 

‘Supposing that even the cost was increased of send- 
ing thein by the rail road, would it be of advantage to 
the farmer to have them conveyed by that means, ne- 
vertheless, instead of driving them in the ordinary 
way?—Certainly; it would be a great advantag: 
Sometimes the poor things ar2 driven till their feet are 
sore; and the effect of that is, that they ave sok on the 
road for what they can get. It is ofter the case, that 


they drive many of them till they have not a foot to 
stand on. 

‘What price, in your opinion, would the farmer be 
willing to pay for the conveyance of his cattle to Lon- 
don by the rail road, instead of the present way?—If] 
paid double, I should still be a very great gainer. It 
is a very important thing in the saving of beasts and 
sheep, both as to the exposure and the nuisance they 
create on the public roads. Besides that, the cruelty 
und injury to the animals is beyond all belief. 

‘Do [ understand you rightly, that you would prefer 
to pay fourteen shillings for transmitting your cattle 
by rail road, to paying seven shillings for the ordi- 
nary means of conveyance?—To be sure I should.’ 

Mr. Charles Whitworth, a very extensive far- 
mer in Northamptonshire, was examined on the 
same points. He had seen cattle conveyed on the 
Manchester Rail Road, and stated that they came 
from the journey ‘as fresh as if they were Just ofl 
the field.’ He stated, that in order to send the 
lambs to market, it was necessary to send the 
ewes apart of the way with them; and ‘even 
then they were much injured before they reached 
London.’ 

The injury sustained by cattle coming to the 
London market, was further proved by Mr. John 
Sharp, an extensive butcher, residing in Mary-le- 
bone. He stated that he has been for forty years 
established as a butcher, and that he never failed 
to observe more or less injury sustained by cattle 
driven from a distance to London; that their value 
was considerably lessened, owing to the inferior 
quality of the meat, arising from the animal being 
slaughtered in a diseased state; that the animal 
being fatigued and over-driven, ‘becomes feverish, 
and his looks become not so good, and he loses 
weight by the length of the journey and the 
fatigue.’ He stated further, that even steam-ves 
sels, where they could be resorted to, did not alto- 
gether remove this objection. Cattle come from 
Scotland by steam-vessels, and they are found in 
London to be in an unnatural state: ‘they seem 
stupified, and in a state of suffering from fatigue: 
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It is not merely the fatigue of travelling which 
injures the animal, but also the absence from its 
accustomed pasture. Mr. Sharp stated that the 
injury from this cause was more or less under dif- 
ferent circumstances, but always considerable. In 
order to obviate this, a considerable portion of the 
meat supplied to the London market is slaughter- 
ed inthe country, and it comes in this state, in 
winter, from distances round London to the extent 
of one hundred miles. In warm weather a large 
quantity of it is spoiled, and a still greater quantity 
is deteriorated by this mode of conveyance. The 
transport of calves and lambs from a distance 
greater than thirty miles, is altogether impractica- 
ble; and even from that distance is attended with 
difficulty and injury. ‘To convey these and other 
live cattle from a great distance, not only speed, 
but evenness of motion, is indispensable. Now 
these two requisites cannot be combined by any 
other means than the application of steam-engines 
upon a rail road. 

From the whole of the evidence, the fact ap- 
pears to be indisputably established, that the sup- 
ply of animal food to the metropolis ts not only de- 
fective in quantity, but that it is of unwholesome 
quality—comparatively, at least, with what it 
might be, if the tract from which it could be sup- 
plied were rendered moreextensive. But forcibly 
as the evidence bears on this species of agricultu- 
ral produce, it is still stronger respecting the pro- 
duce of the dairy and the garden. Milk, cream, 
and fresh butter, vegetables of every denomina- 
tion, and certain descriptions of fruit, are supplied 
exclusively from a narrow annulus of soil, which 
eircumscribes the skirts of the metropolis. Every 
artificial expedient is resorted to, in order to extort 
from this limited portion of land the necessary 
supplies for a million and a half of people. ‘The 
milk is of a quality so artificial, that we know not 
whether, in strict propriety of language, the name 
milk can be at all applied to it: the animals that 
yield it are fed not upon wholesome and natural 
pasturage, but in a great degree on grain and 
other articles. It will not be supposed that the 
milk which they yield is identical in wholesome 
and nutritious qualities with the article which 
would be supplied, if a tract of land of sufficient 
extent for the pasturage of cattle was made sub- 
servient to the wants of the metropolis. Add to 
this, that inferior as must be, under such circum- 
stances, the quality of the milk, there exists the 
strongest temptations to the seller who retails it, 
toadulterate it still further, before it finds its way 
to the table of the consumer. 

Ir. Warner, already mentioned, stated that, 
great as the advantage of a rail road would be to 
fraziers who supplied the London butchers, it 


— be of still greater advantage to dairy far- 
lers, 


‘Have you ever had offers made to you to supply 
any part of London with milk?—I have; but have ne- 
verbeen able to comply with them on account of the 
Want of a conveyance. 

‘If there was a rail road, by which you could trans- 
mit milk, and thus avail yourself of such an offer, 
Would it add materially to the profits of your farm?— 

here is no question that it would increase the profit 


at least 400 or 500 percent. Ihave no doubt of it, on 
milk and butter.* 


ee, 





_ In the produce of the dairy and the garden, it 
is not merely by smoothness and ease of transport 
that a rail road would offer facilities. Articles of 
a perishable nature must be supplied to the con- 
sumer within a short period after they are taken 
from the soil. ‘The speed of rail road conveyance 
being six or seven times that by cart or wagon, 
the consequence would be, that such articles 
would be supplied to the metropolis trom a circuit 
with a radius six or seven times the length of that 
which now supplies them; and consequently the 
land which would become available for the metro- 
politan markets, would be from thirty-six to forty- 
nine times the present extent; supposing rail roads 
to diverge in all directions from the metropolis, 
and to be furnished with their usual ramifica- 
tions. 

In our former article on this subject, we attempt- 
ed to show, by general reasoning, the immense 
benefits which would accrue, both to farmers and 
landlords, as well as to the inhabitants of towns, 
by carrying extensive lines of rail road through 
populous districts, connecting them with those 
places from which supplies of food and other ne- 
cesSaries might be obtained. We showed that 
the factitious value which tracts of land imme- 
diately surrounding the metropolis and large towns 
acquire from the proximity of the markets, would 
be moderated, and a portion of their advantages 
transferred to the more remote districts; thus 
equalizing the value of agricultural property, and 
rendering itin a great measure independent of 
local circumstances. We showed, further, that 
the profit of the farmer, and the rent of the land- 
lord, would be benefited by the reduced cost of 
transport, and that such benefit would be likewise 
shared by the consumer; in fact, that the advan- 
tages of centralization would be realized without 
incurring the inconvenience of crowding together 
masses of people within small spaces; and that the 
whole face of the country would be brought to the 
condition, and made to share the opportunities of 
improvement which are aflorded by a metropolis, 
and by towns of the larger class. At that time, 
however, we had no specific evidence to adduce 
in support of our reasonings, so as to reach those 
minds which can only be influenced by a direct ap- 
peal to facts. The subsequent extension of rail- 
ways has brought to light a body of evidence, so 
extensive, that our only difficulty lies in the selec- 
tion of such parts of it as may not excced our ne- 
cessary limits. 

The beneficial effects of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railway on the value of land in the district 
through which it passes, have forced conviction 
upon the minds of those who were the most con- 
spicuous opponents to that project. 

Mr. J. Moss, a director of the Manchester rail- 
way, gave the following testimony:— 


‘Is it contemplated to have a rail road between Bir- 
mingham and Liverpool?—It is quite arranged. 

‘Have you made application to the owners of land 
for their consent?—As far as our half goes. 

‘Have you found owners, on the line between Liv- 
erpool and Birmingham, to consent to the rail road 
there, who, nevertheless, opposed the Liverpool and 





ee 


doubt founded on the supposition that dairy produce 





*This enormous estimate of the advantage is no 


Vou. I1.—42 


would maintain its present price;—an obvious error, 
| but still the advantage would be very considerable. 
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Manchester line?— Several; among others, Lords Derby 
and Sefton. 

‘Did Mr. Heywood of Manchester oppose the Man- 
chester Rail Road?—Yes. 


‘Did he afterwards complain of its not passing 
through his lands?—He complained very much of 
it.’ 

If the ill effects of its opposition, on the part of 
landed proprietors, to projected rail roads were 
limited to the injury which they inflict upon them- 
selves, the public would have on reason to com- 
plain of it; but unfortunately other extensive in- 
uries have been thus produced. The opposition 
w Lords Derby and Sefton to the Manchester 
railway bill, compelled the company to deviate 
from the line of road which they first proposed, 
and which Mr. Stephenson, their engineer, pro- 
nounced to be the best. ‘That line must have 
yassed through a part of the property of these no- 
slemen, whose opposition would at that time have 
defeated the bill. The company were therefore 
compelled to select another line, which was not 
only much more expensive in the formation, but 
which has been since productive of consequences 


most injurious to the road, and to the interests of 


the company and the public. 

The line which the engineer was compelled to 
adopt, imposed upon him the formidable enterprise 
of crossing Chat Moss; and involved the company 
in an enormous expense in forming a solid road 
over that extensive morass. This, however, was 
not the only or the most extensively injurious ef- 
fect: it became necessary to carry the line of road 


over an elevation, so that the moving power had | 


to overcome a slope rising at the rate of one in 
ninety-six in both directions, and extending through 
more than a mile and a half in each case. e 
explained in our former article, the injury which 
such an ascent produces: to draw a load up a slope 
of this degree of acclivity requires an impelling 
power, amounting to nearly four times the power 
necessary to draw the same load upon a level; the 
consequence is, that either auxiliary engines must 
be kept constantly at the foot of the slope, or else 
the impelling engine must be constructed with 
four times the power necessary on the level, and 
with a proportionate increase of strength and 
weight. We may safely assert, that no circum- 
stance connected with the Manchester railway 
has been a more fertile source of expense and in- 
convenience than this occurrence. But if any 


thing be wanting to demonstrate the mischief of | 


the proceeding out of which this has arisen, it is 
the fact detailed in the evidence of Mr. Moss, that 
asecond line of railway has been in contemplation, 
connecting Liverpool with Manchester; that this 
second line is countenanced and encouraged by 
these very noblemen, Lords Derby and Sefton; 
that it is to pass through their grounds, and, we 
presume, to take the very course which was ori- 
ginally contemplated by the present railway com- 
pany, and from which they were driven by oppo- 
sition. 


P. ‘Has there not been a scheme for another rail road?— 
es. 

‘Is it to pass through Lords Derby and Sefton’s 
land?—Yes; they both consented. They threw us 
back the first year by the opposition to our road, and 
we then lost such aline as we never could obtain 

n. Since this, they have both consented that the 
other line shall pass through their property.’ 


———— 
a 


Other proprietors, however, more speedily learn. 
ed their error, and actually made interest to 


. ret 
the line through their property. 
‘Do you know Bold Hall?—Very well, it isa fine 
house. 
‘Is it near Liverpool and Manchester?—Yes; the pro. 





prietor complained very much, that we made a con. 
plete bend, to avoid his property. 

‘Did he afterwards wish you to cut off the bend, ana 
go nearer by astraight line? Yes; and we agreed to 
go much nearer to his house.’ 


Besides the permarient advantages to land by 
opening large markets for every species of vege- 
table, animal, and mineral production, railways 
are attended witha variety of subordinate benefits, 
which, though they may appear inconsiderable, 
when compared with those already mentioned, 
yet ought not to be wholly disregarded. Among 
these may be mentioned the extensive employ- 
ment of the local population, in a work in which 
by far the greater proportion of the labor is of a 
rude binds Mheviles the purchase of materials of 
various kinds from the adjacent land owners. It 
'was proved that on the Stockton and Darlington 
railway, as well as on other similar works, large 
sums were paid to the land owners for gravel, 
timber, and stone, for materials for bricks, and for 
various other purposes, independently of the land 
purchased from them. It was also proved that a 
very large proportion of the poor rates of the pa- 
rishes through which railways pass are paid by the 
railway company. ‘The Manchester railway 
‘company, for example, contribute not less than 
£4000 per annum to the poor rates of their pa- 
rishes. 

Mr. Pease stated that more than half the entire 
rates of several of the parishes through which the 
Stockton and Darlington railway passes, are paid 
by the railway company. But in addition to this, 
the actual amount of rates is lessened by the ex- 
tensive employment afforded for labor on the rail- 
way. Mr. Lee stated, that of the poor rates in 
the parish of Newton, one-fourth part was paid by 
the Manchester railway company. 

The speed of transit, and the consequent fre- 
quency of communication between places of 
great commercial intercourse, are matters, the im- 
portance of which can scarcely be overrated in 
this country. The time between Liverpool and 
Manchester, being a distance of about thirty-one 
‘miles, is now about an hour and a half; there are 
three deliveries of letters by post daily between 
these two places; so that two letters may be wr'it- 
ten and one answer received by the same corres- 
pondents in the course of aday. The frequency 
of communication might be still greater: nine 
trains of coaches start daily from each place, and 
if it were necessary, there might be nine deliveries 
ineach town. When the lines of railway from 
London to Birmingham, and from Birmingham to 
Manchester, shall have been completed, the time 
from London to Liverpool will be about eleven 
hours; the mail which leaves London at eight 
o’clock in the evening, will therefore be delivered 
in Liverpool before nine the following morning: 
The time between London and Birmingham will 
be five hours and a half; there will probably, 
therefore, be two mails daily. The letters de- 
spatched from London at eight o’clock in the even- 

















ing would be delivered in Dublin the following 
evening. From some improvements which are 
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as 
in progress in the steam-packets, it appears that, 
under average circumstances, they may be de- 
ended on to make the voyage from Liverpool to 
kingston (near Dublin) in ten hours: the mail 
which would arrive at Liverpool at seven in the 
morning would therefore be at Dublin at six in the 
evening, so that the Dubiin merchants could an- 
swer their London letters the same night. It 
would, therefore, be possible that an answer to a 
letter from London to Dublin could arrive in Lon- 
don in about fifty hours after the despatch of’ the 
letter. 

In the evidence of Mr. Moss we find a striking 
instance of the preference given by the public to 
rail road conveyance. 

‘Do you know whether there are some places on the 
line from Liverpool to Manchester where persons go 
down a considerable distance to cometothe rail? Yes; 
Southportis an example. ‘This town is 38 miles from 
Manchester, and 25 from Liverpool. Persons going to 
Manchester preter to come the 25 miles to Liverpool, 
and 30 along the rail road, making 55 miles, to going 
33 miles by the direct road to Manchester. 

‘Do they do that with a saving of time and expense? 
They save both time and expense. 

‘Being aware of these facts, and knowing the pro- 
jected line between London and Liverpool, are there 
many places from which persons would come to the 
rail road, for the purpose of going to London, rather 
than take the direct turnpike road? Yes; all places in 
the manufacturing part of Yorkshire, such as Bradford, 
Halifax, and Leeds; they would come to Manchester, 
and there take the rail road. 

‘What would be the saving from Leeds? It would 
be 40 miles round; but it would save four hours in 
time,and £1 in money. 

‘What would be the saving from Rochdale? Ten 
hours in time, and 30s. in money.’ 


A large portion of the time of those farmers 
and graziers, living ata distance from London, 
who are obliged to attend the London markets, is 
consumed in making the journey. Mr. Robert 
Attenborough, a farmer and grazier residing at 
Braybrook, eighty miles from London, stated that 
his business obliged him to attend once a week at 
Smithfield market; that it takes him three days 
and a night, travelling at night, to go up to Lon- 
don, do his business, and return; that he seldom 
gets home till four o’clockon Sunday morning; and 
that a like inconvenience is sustained by the other 
farmers and graziers in his neighborhood: that be- 
siles the expenses on the. way, the fare of the 
coachis £3 4s., and that the sacrifice of his bu- 
siness at home is the consequence of his journeys 
toLondon. A rail road would take him to Lon- 
don in about four hours, and starting in the morn- 
ing he could arrive at home at a reasonable hour 
the same night. 

By the evidence of other witnesses it appeared 
that a saving toa very large amount has been 
made by houses of business in Manchester, since 
the establishment of the railway, in their agencies 
alone. Some notion of the extent of this may be 
formed, when we state that several houses have 
— £500 a year in this item of expendi- 

e. 

The advantage of the increased speed and 
cheapness of communication obtained b railways, 
Worked by steam-engines, is not confined to the 
“aving of the time and money of those who are 
‘ompelled by business, or induced by pleasure, to 
‘ravel. Vast numbers, who, under other circum- 


‘der this method impracticable. 


| Stances, would remain stationary, find it for their 
advantage to avail themselves of the opportunities 
(of intercourse with distant places thus opened to 
them. It appears by the evidence of Mr. Booth, 
that before the establishment of the railway be- 
-tween Manchester and Liverpool, there were 
about twenty-two regular coaches running be- 
tween these places; these coaches were licensed 
to carry about 700 persons; and taking them at 
their average number, they may be estimated as 
having transported 450 persons daily between 
these two towns. The inside fare was ten shil- 
lings, the outside six; and the time of the journey 
varied from four hours to four hours and a halt: 
The fare at present, on the rail road, by the first 
class train, is five shillings and sixpence, and by 
the second class, three shillings and sixpence; be- 
ing about half the fare by the coaches; and the 





‘time of the first class an hour and a halt; and of 


the second class two hours; being less than half 
the time occupied on the turnpike road. The 
‘number of passengers between the two places in 
the six months ending in December, 1833, was 
215,071 booked; to which if we add 5,000 for the 
| passengers taken up on the road and not booked, 
We shall have a total of about 220,000: if we ai- 
vide this by the number of days in the half-year, 
we shall find that the average daily including Sun- 
days, was 1,209. It appears, therefore, that the 
number of passengers between these towns has 
been tripled since the establishment of the rail 
road;—in other words, about 800 persons daily, 
who have occasion to pass between the two 
places, but who were before prevented from doing 
so, either by reason of the time or expense of the 
turnpike road, are now enabled to perform the 
journey. 
* * * * * * 

The ill effects of the slopes on the Manchester 
and Liverpool railway have impressed on engineers 
the indispensable necessity of avoiding them, or 
rendering them as gentle as possible in future un- 
dertakings. This object will be attained in a 
great degree on the Birmingham and London line, 
but at an enormous expense. ‘The country 
through which it will pass is of an undulating 
character, so that there is scarcely a mile of the 
road in which either cuttings or embankments will 
not be necessary. Where the elevations to be 
encountered are inconsiderable, a level is obtained 
by forming a chasm in the crest of the hill, and 
using the stuff removed from it to form an em- 
bankment in the valley; but there are numerous 
elevations along the proposed line of road, which 
either from their great height or other causes, ren- 
In such cases 
the level of the road will be maintained by pene- 
trating the elevations by tunnels. Of these struc- 
tures eleven were proposed in the parliamentary 
plan; but it is probable that cuttings will be sub- 
stituted for some of them as the work proceeds, 
and that the actual number will not exceed eight: 
the largest will be constructed at Kilsby, near Da- 
ventry, seventy-seven miles from London; it will 
be about a mile and a half in length. Another, 
situate about two miles beyond Watford, will be a 
mile in length. That which will pass under 
Primrose Hill, and under the roads leading from 
the Regent’s Park, and from St. John’s Wood to 
Finchley, will be half a mile in length: one near 
Weedon will be three quarters of a mile long, but 
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none of the others will exceed a quarter of a mile 
in length. 

The principal obstacle to the adoption of tun- 
nels on railways, worked by steam power, has 
been the want of sufficient ventilation. The fur- 
nace of the engine soon renders the air unfit for 
breathing, and the impurity produced by the pas- 
sage of one engine might continue until the arri- 
val of the next. It is proposed, in the longer tun- 
nels, to overcome this difficulty by providing shafts 
or chimneys at short intervals, carried from the 
roof of the tunnel to the surface of the ground 
above. In the case of the long tunnel at en 
some of these shafts will be one hundred feet high; 
in the other tunnels they will vary from thirty to 
seventy fect; all of them will be eight feet in diam- 
eter. Weare not aware whether the sufficiency 
of such an expedient for the purposes of ventila- 
tion has yet been ascertained by experiment, It 
has been stated that the speed with which the 
engines will traverse the tunnels will be so great, 
that very little ventilation will suffice. But the 
ventilation necessary for the tunnel will be the 
same, at whatever speed the engine may proceed; 
for the air drawn through the fire during the pas- 
sage of the engine will be the same whatever the 
speed may be. Each stroke of the piston will 
draw through the fire the same quantity of atmos- 
pheric air; and it is obvious that the same number 
of strokes of the piston will produce the same 
number of revolutions of the wheels, and therefore 
the same progressive advance of the engine at 
whatever rate the piston may move. If the en- 

e moves rapidly through the tunnel, it will, 
erefore, still vitiate the same quantity of atmos- 
pheric air; but there will be this convenience, that 
the passengers will not be detained in the air so 
vitiated any considerable length of time. The 
longest tunnel upon the projected line will be tra- 
versed in less than five minutes, and the shafts 
will subsequently remove, though perhaps not very 
speedily, the impure air. 

In cases where it is not found practicable to 
traverse the valleys by embankments, bridges to 
support the rail road, of great extent, have been 
projected, by which the valleys may be arched 
over. One of the most stupendous of these works 
is the viaduct intended to bestride the valley of the 
Ouse. This work, which will be situate between 
Newport Pagnel, and Stoney Stratford, will cross 
the valley of the Ouse about a mile and a half 
eastward of the latter town; its extreme leneth 
will be a mile and a quarter, and the height of the 
level of the rails at the centre arch above that of 
the water will be nearly fifty feet; the centre por- 
tion will be supported on seven magnificent arches, 
each of fifty feet water way; the key-stone of each 
arch not to be less than twenty-five feet above the 
surface of the ground. The extreme ends of the 
viaduct will be formed by embankments. By 
such gigantic efforts of labor and skill, the ine- 
qualities of the ground will be greatly diminished, 
though not absolutely overcome. * . ¢ 


THE FENCE TAX. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


The enclosing fence of one mile square will 
cost, in this part of the state, if made of good ma- 
terials, two thousand dollars—and good the ma- 
terials must be, if they last 20 years. The interest | 








—— > 
upon this sum is $120, and the annual waste 
$100, making the sum of $220 per annum for q 
certain charge upon that much land, for no other 
real or pretended purpose, than to make the con- 
tents of the enclosure legally the owner’s. And 
even then, sir, he has but colorable pretence to be 
the owner; for such has been the demoralizing ef. 
fect of the enclosing law, that those who live upon 
the common, can and will find their way in—and 
that in such a way as to leave you without a rem- 


edy. 

ii sir, you give men a right to enter your kitch- 
en, how long will they be kept out of your pantry, 
if they are hungry and have winded the scent of 
roast and stew? The beasts of the field have not 
like man, an imaginary moral restraint: they, With. 
out craft, go for all they can get—and, having the 
legal right to try every pannel, they must be low- 
erinrank than “poor shoats” if they fail; and 
without intending more than to do sheer justice to 
this case, I will ask how long the owner would 
refuse to give them his aid? No virtue, si, will 
resist cupidity, if you make it legal to pass the 
outer barrier. Appetite has no moral law. 

I would ask our political economists if they 
could guess why land is so low, and so much neg- 
lected in Virginia? Poor Virginia! how long 
will thy children hang mill stones upon thy neck? 
How long will they keep thee ragged and naked? 
Yet thy very name is a blessing to thy children. 

This rent charge of $220 upon every 640 acres 
of land is what every purchaser must add to the 
sum he pays for land before he can say what the 
real cost is; and it may be fairly said, that every 
landholder pays that sum for being legislated into 
common. Can we be forever blind—forever law- 
less? If my brother farmers would give tbis sub- 
ject its due share of consideration, I am persuad- 
ed, it is far more important than the making of a 
president—for, make who they may, the cratly 
only will divide the spoils. 

xX. ¥. Z 

Fairfax County, 13th Jan., 1835. 


From the Petersburg Intelligencer. 


REPORT ON THE MODE AND ADVANTAGES OF 
IMPROVING THE NAVIGATION OF THE 
UPPER APPOMATTOX. 


Agreeably to notice published in the Richmond 
Enquirer, the Constitutional Whig, and Peters- 
burg Constellation, a meeting took place in the 
town of Farmville, on the 2d January, 1835, lor the 
purpose of taking into consideration the naviga- 
tion of the Appomattox river by the lock and dam 
system, from Petersburg to Farmville, and by the 
jettce and sluce dam system, from Farmville to 
Planterstown. On motion, Thomas A. Morton 
was called to the chair, and Henry Brazeal ap- 
pointed secretary of the meeting. N. E. V enable 
was requested to read the report of the —, 
employed by the Board of Public Works, — 
report was accordingly read. Whereupon the “A 
lowing plan for improving the navigation of salt 
river was submitted for consideration, to Wit | 

It is proposed to improve the navigation of the 
Appomattox river, by locks and dams, from 
Farmville to the head of the canal near Peters 
burg, so as to give two feet depth of water ooh 
seasons of the year; and by jettees and wins 
dams from Farmville to Planterstown, 80 98 “ 
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rive one and a half feet depth of water the greater 
part of the year. With a view to this improve- 
ment the Board of Public Works has had a survey 
of the river made by a competent engineer, who 
has reported favorably of the above system of’ im- 
ovement, as best suited to the river; and states 
the cost of the whole work at $84,984 90. Ithas 
been thought by some who have examined the re- 
port of the engineer, that the estimates are larger 
in amount than necessary; but as estimates of 
such works are rarely too high, it will be safe to 
take the estimates made as the basis of the calcu- 
jations to be made in applying to the legislature 
{or an act incorporating a company to do the work. 
Jtremains to show how the capital is to be raised 
to complete the work. 

It is proposed (with the consent of the Upper 
Appomattox Company) to obtain an act of incor- 
poration for a company to improve the river by 
locks and dams from the head of the canal to 
Farmville, and by jettees and wing dams from 
Farmville to Planterstown, with a capital of 
$85,000. 

2d. ‘That this company, on the completion of 
the work to Farmville, be entitled to receive tolls 
on all articles passing the river, equal to, and the 
same with, the tolls received by the Upper Appo- 
mattox Company with the exception of wheat, 
flour, and plaster of paris, and to receive on wheat 
and flour half the present tolls, and on plaster of 
paris no toll: provided, that the profits of said 
company shall not exceed 8 per cent. per annum 
alter paying the annual necessary expenses, and 
provided that the rights of the Upper Appomattox 
Company be no way affected by the charter of the 
hew company. 

To make it evident that the above propositions 
are reasonable, and the improvement practicable, 
it is only necessary to review the present state of 
the trade on the river, and the probable increase, 
incase theimprovement shall be made. ‘The tolls 
on the present trade, which average about $5000 
per annum, will pay a dividend of about 6 per cent. 
on the proposed capital, leaving the income on the 
water privileges which will accrue to the company, 
to pay the annual expenses. It is believed how- 
ever that a constant navigation of two feet depth 
will increase the tonnage of the river fourfold: this 
if it should be realized, will have the effect to pay 
the stockholders 8 per cent per annum and reduce 
the tolls toa very low rate; add to this the fact, 
that the improvement will lessen freights, to an 
amount equal to three times the toll levied on the 


produce. Independent of the great advantages of 
reduced freights, the certainty of this channel of 


trade will cause it to be used almost entirely by 
the people of the country south-west of Petersburg, 

th for imports and exports. When this is the 
case it may well be imagined that the amount of 
tonnage will be great as the most of the products, 
lor export and imported articles of consumption, for 
the counties of Amelia, Powhatan, Cumberland, 
Nottoway, Prince Edward, Charlotte, and a por- 
tion of the same articles, from Chesterfield, Buck- 
ingham, Lunenburg and Mecklenburg, will pass 
through this channel. 

lhe present freights from Farmville are as fol- 
ows: 


Tobacco &3 50, toll 42 cents—total, $3 92 per 
ind, 





W heat 12 cents per bushel, toll 2 cents, total 14 
cents. 

Other articles in proportion. 

Back loads are brought for 25 cents per hundred 
pounds. 

Under the new system. 

Tobacco would be, freight $2, toll 84 cents per 
hhd.—total 82 84. 

Wheat, freight 6 cents, toll 3 cents, total 9 
cents. 

Other articles in proportion. 

Back loads would be brought for half the present 
rates. 

Thus it will be seen, that the saving in expense 
alone would be more than double the present toll, 
and the certainty of the way to market would be 
astill greater advantage to the agricultural inter- 
ests and trade of the country. 

After the report of the engineer and the above 
specified plan were duly considered, on motion it 
was resolved, That James Madison, N. EK. Ven- 
able, William Willson, John Miller, H. Brazeal, 
J. R. Palmore, Thos. A. Morton, or any three of 
them, be and they are hereby appointed a com- 
mittee, who are authorized and required to draw 
up a memorial, and cause the same to be present- 
ed to the legislature, embracing the plan and esti- 
mates of tolls and dividends which are embodied 
in the statement which has been submitted as 
above, 

Resolved, That the commitee aforesaid be re- 
quired to embrace in the memorial, the following, 
to wit—That in the — of “ legislature char- 
tering a company for effecting the navigation upon 
the plan sa § that the ane be authorized 
from time to time to cause an inspection of the 
locks of the mills now on the river, and should 
they find any of the said locks at any time in an 
unsafe and doubtful condition, they shall give no- 
tice to the owners or occupiers of the mill, and un- 
less said owners or occupiers shall in months 
cause the said locks to be put in good condition for 
the speedy and convenient passage of boats, then 
the said company shall be authorized to cause it to 
be done, and to collect or receive the cost thereof 
from the owner or owners of such mills. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting 
be published in the Richmond Enquirer, the Con- 
stitutional W hig, the Petersburg Intelligencer and 
Constellation. 

Resolved, That so much of Mr. Conty’s report 
as concerns the contemplated improvement be 
published with the above proceedings. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned. 





THOMAS A. MORTON, Chairman. 


Report of the Engineer. 
Richmond, Dec. 22, 1834. 


Gentlemen—Having been appointed by your 
honorable board, to execute an act of last session 
of the legislature, the object of which was the 
“survey of the Appomattox river, from the town 
of Petersburg, to the highest practicable point of 
navigation, and make an estimate of the costs of 
improving the navigation thereof, by locks and 
dams, jettees, or wing-dams, or a combination of 
the three modes of improvement, so as to give at 
least two feet depth of water from the town of 
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Petersburg to the town of Farmville, at all seasons 
of the year,” the following report is summitted: 
About the middle of July last, I proceeded to 
the town of Farmville, and commenced the sur- 
vey, extending it up the Appomattox to the South 
Fork, a distance of 384 miles, with a fall of 243.69 
feet. The present charter of the Upper Appo- 
mattox Company extends to Planterstown, a dis- 
tance of 224 miles, with a fall of 96.15 feet, ave- 
raging 4.9 feet per mile; the remaining 16 miles 
has a fall of 175.54 feet, averaging upwards of 9 


feet to the mile. The great fall in this portion of 


the river, and the very considerable expense at- 
tending its improvement, induces me to think that 
Planterstown is as high a point as the company’s 
attention should be directed for the present. ‘'There- 
fore, the estimate of expense extends no further. 

The principal obstructions between Farmville 
and Planterstown, are the number of shoals, many 
of which are gravel, difficult to improve, and un- 
certain of remaining so; in reaches of the river 
free from shoals, the navigation is materially in- 
jured by the number of trees and logs, occasion- 
ing an accumulation of sand and diffusing the 
water over its bed, so that no sufficient depth can 
be obtained until the removal of such obstructions. 
Jettees may be beneficially applied in such places 
after the removal of logs, &. Wings with side 
dams should be used in the improvement of shoals. 
By throwing the quantity of water into a body, 
and retaining it between the side dams it secures 
a more regular depth and prevents any accumula- 
tion of gravel, &c. By the application of' jettees 
or wing dams to a shoal of considerable length, a 
sufficient depth may be obtained between the jet- 
tees from the construction of the current; but when 
allowed to spread, it losesits scumming property: 
a deposite takes place between the former and 
lower jettee, which proves injurious to the naviga- 
tion. By proper application of jettees, wing and 
side dams, the removal of logs, gravel, &c. a nav- 
igation of 18 inches in depth may be obtained to 
Planterstown, the greater part of the year. 

The fall of the river trom Farmville to the head 
of the canal in Petersburg is 180.26 feet, and dis- 
tance 90 miles 497 vards. The act of the legisla- 
ture calls for not less than two feet depth of water 
at all seasons of the year. During the survey the 
quantity of water was measured in several places, 
and found inadequate to furnish the depth called 
for by the act. The improvement ofa river by 
jettees, wings and side dams, is a very uncertain 
and imperfect mode; much money may be expend- 
ed, and the winter floods may cause a renewal of 
the same expense if this method is persisted in. 
The improvement of the river Clyde, in Scotland, 
was commenced first by jettees, which were aban- 
doned, then by contracting the current by parallel 
walls of stone thrown in promiscuously, besides 
the great expense in the use of the dredging ma- 
chine. Yet, late accounts attest the imperfec- 
tion of this system of improving rivers, and the 
navigation has been much impeded by the fre- 
quent formation of obstructions, 

Being satisfied that the best mode of improving 
the Appomatiox trom Farmville down, and furnish- 
ing the called for depth, can only be obtained by a 
system of dams and locks; particular regard has 
been had in placing them in such situations, both 
for security to the works and to occasion as little 


‘ 


ne _ 


joining low grounds. The elevation of the pro- 
yosed dams, are from 1 foot in height to 6 fee 

rom this arrangement no apprehension need be 
entertained of much injury by overflowing, and 
those low grounds at the dams, may be success{i|_ 
ly drained by passing round and discharging the 
water below. ‘The situation of the dams are most 
generally at the head of the shoals with a view of 
obtaining a good foundation and the least possible 
height. ‘The entrance of the canals (for the sate- 
ty of the boats) are a short distance above the 
dams, and communicating with the river at the 
lower end of the shoal, when the locks are made 
more secure by being protected from the current of 
the river, and constructed at less expense than if 
connected with the dam. 

Particular attention should be had to the cut- 
ting down and removal of the trees on the banks 
of the river; they are numerous, with their 
branches frequently interwoven across the stream. 
The locks at Venable and Stony Point Mills re- 
quire renewal; much delay and loss is sustained 
by the imperfection of these locks during a 
drought. 

The sill of the lock at Exeter Mills cannot be 
more than four inches below the surface of the 
water during a low stage of the river, therefore, it 
becomesuseless. During a high freshet in the river, 
the head gate cannot be opened, causing a deten- 
tion of several days to the boatsmen. The locks 
at Clemingtown appear to be in good condition, 
and are constructed on the best principle of any 
between Farmville andthe head of the canal. 

Estimate of the probable expense of improving 
the navigation of the Appomattox river from the 
town of Farmville to Planterstown by jettees, side 
and wing dams, $10,276 20. 

Estimate for completing a two feet depth navi- 
gation of the river Appomattox between the town 
of Farmville and the head of the canal at Peters- 
burg $74,708 70. By building the locks of stone 
laid in water-proof cement, and including the lock- 
age at the several mills, it would increase the 
amount to $152,000. 


JOHN CONTY. 


To the Board of Public Works. 


From the Horticultural Register. 
VINEYARD OF CLOS DE VOUGEAUD. 


In the middle and northern departments o! 
France, and in the vineyard culture, the vines are 
kept low, like plantations of the raspberry, the 
vines being planted in close order; or they are 
trained to low stakes, which are renewed every 
year. When the vine haz risen to a height sul- 
ficiently above, it is bent over, and passed to the 
top of the next stake, and secured in its rear; 1's 
luxuriance being thus restrained. 

The same system of restriction is practised at 
the Clos de Vougeaud, ‘This is regarded as the 
best vineyard in France, and was sold during the 
‘revolution, and in 1794, for one million one hun- 
dred thousand francs. ‘This vineyard is willed 
round. The vines being keptlow, and the ground 
never manured. The soil is calcareous, on a 1oun- 
dation of limestone or calcareous rocks, 
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ON THE MANNER AND TIME FOR SOWING clo. 
VER SEED. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

In consequence of my reading an ingenious ar. 
ticle in the first volume of the Register, (page 566 ) 
on sowing clover seed, I was induced last spring 
to try one of the experiments therein recommend. 
ed. Three beds extending quite through a large 
field were harrowed previously to their being 
sown. ‘I'wo of them were rolled after the seei 
had been applied—the third not. Between these 
beds I observed no difference. I cannot therefore 
say whether or no the rolling would generally be 
of any use. Perhaps it may have been owine to 
the subsequent state of the weather that no dif. 
ference was perceptible. ‘Theoretically, I should 
certainly prefer rolling, for the sake both of the 
wheat and the clover. Between the three beds, 
however, and the land on each side, there was q 
striking and gratifying difference during the whole 
year, They could be traced after harvest, with 
the eye, at the distance of several hundred yards, 
by their superior verdure and luxuriance, through- 
out their whole extent. A nearer inspection show- 
ed that they were much more thickly set than the 
neighboring beds, on which the same quantity of 
seed had been put. The success of the experi- 
ment is as complete as can be interred from a sin- 
gle trial: to me it is conclusive. I think an im- 
portant consequence may be deduced from this 
plan that did not occur to its author—I mean the 
estimated saving of one-fourth of the usual quan- 
tity of seed, with greater certainty of success, and 
regularity of distribution, than in the common 
way with the more liberal allowance. It needs 
but little reflection to form some idea of the im- 
mense advantage that would thus result to an ex- 
tensive region, for which nearly the whole supply 
of this article has to be purchased from a distance. 
The ordinary mode of sowing clover seed ona 
hard surface, and then leaving it uncovered to 
take its chance, is liable to many objections. 
Much seed is lost: it is irregularly distributed— 
the plants frequently growing in bunches, and not 
unfrequently failing altogether. But little land is 
so neatly prepared as not to have numerous ine- 
qualities. The seed is liable to roll, or be washed 
into the small cavities or depressions, while the 
eminences are either not at all, or only scantily 
supplied; and the few seeds that may remain and 
vegetate in those situations, are exposed to injury 
from drought or frost, or both, By previously har- 
rowing, the seed sticks where it is deposited; and 
even if not rolled, it soon gets covered by the 
settling of the loose earth, from rain and other 
causes. ny 

I have taken some pains to learn the opinions 
and practice of intelligent farmers in regard to the 
management of clover seed. The result of these 
inquiries, briefly stated, may not be amiss. One 
gentleman, as remarkable for agricultural, as was 
a certain scourge of the Philistines of old for phy- 
sical strength, prefers sowing in January: another, 
whose conclusions are not often wrong, the early 
part of February, which he considers so far pre- 
ferable even to the latter part of the same month 
as to justify one’s paying, if necessary, double 
price for the seed: he mixes the requisite quant) 
of seed for each acre, with one bushel of damp 
saw dust; and plasters in the month of April 


‘when the plants are well up. A third gentleman, 
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who Is we observant, and keeps an accurate dia- 
ry, sows the clean seed from boxes, with small 
oles in different places to regulate the quantity, 
during a cold spell in February, or if it does not 
come in February, in March, (for he says it al- 
ways will happen in one month or the other) and 
never applies the plaster till the second spring, in 
order to avoid the rust in his wheat, to which mal- 
ady he thinks it isrendered more liable by the use 
of that mysterious mineral. The method of a 
fyurth gentleman is to mix three bushels of plas- 
ser with one of seed, and to sow at first half the 
quantity intended to be applied, going over the 
whole ground, then returning to the place of com- 
mencement and sowing the residue, so that the 
sround is twice sown over to insure greater regu- 
jarity, and at two different periods, to afford a bet- 
ter opportunity of escaping destruction by frost; 
the full quantity of gypsum is afterwards applied 
when the clover plants get in the third leaf. The 
opinion of the writer of this article is in favor of 
sowing from the 25th of January till the 20th of 
February, taking all circumstances and seasons 
into eonsideration. By harrowing the land, and 
still better, I presume, by rolling also, clover may 
doubtless be sown with perfect safety, considera- 
bly earlier and later than the period above speci- 
fied. It may be useful here to state that some sen- 
sible and successful farmers consider a bushel of 
jaster and ashes mixed in equal quantities, as 
beneficial as a like measure of the former article 
alone, and of course, much cheaper, especially in 
the interior, where to the first cost of the commo- 
dity is to be added the cost of carriage. 


A PLANTER OF THE LOWER JAMES, 
January, 1835, 





For the Farmers’ Register. 


ON THE PROPRIETY OF CORRESPONDENTS 
SIGNING THEIR PROPER NAMES. 


“What is’t you seek? 
Your names!”? 








Itis inmy humble opinion extremely important 
that every correspondent should subscribe his pro- 
pername to every communication made to: this 
journal—more particularly when they contain any 
specific facts, or experiments. ‘The papers, which 
are published in this, or any other scientific jour- 
nal, without “a local habitation and a name,” are 
of little or no value. Itisimportant, and very de- 
sirable, to have attached to every communication 
the actual name of the author, and the county 
and state in which he resides, or his observations 
orexperiments may have been made. The rea- 
Sons are obvious to all. In the first place, it is ne- 
cessary to have a responsible name for every fact 
or opinion, which may be stated. It matters not 
whether the individual be known to fame or not 
—his name being sent forth with his opinions, 
tenders him cautious in promulgating doctrines, 
Which he might blush to own. Secondly, in ag- 
neultural observations and experiments, it is ne- 
fessary, that the particular section of country in 
Which they have been made, should be aceu- 
rately stated—inasmuch as climate and _ foeality 


have an ali-powerful influence over the products of 


the soil. Tt may be alleged, as an additional rea- 


son why the name should be published—that the 
carrying into practice of any new principles in 


farming is attended always with expense, and 


hence, it is important to know upon what authori- 
ty you are justified in incurring any additional ex- 
pense. It may often be attended with usefiil con- 
sequences, if the author were known, to corres- 
pond with him, and elicit additional information on 
the particular subject on which he has written. 
For these, and other reasons which might be 
given, I would respectfully suggest to the editor 
of the Farmers’ Register, the propriety of adopt- 
ing the rule—not to publish any piece containing 
specific facts, without the author will attach there - 
to his proper name. No communication I ven- 
ture to a wad would receive the least countenance 
from an editor of any scientific journal without a 
responsible name. Look in any medical journal, as 
the Philadelphia Journal of the Medical Sciences, 
or in any periodical containing essays on chemis- 
try, mineralogy, or any other scientific subject, 
and it will be found that they are not sent forth 
sub nominis umbra, by A B, or C D, or EF, but 
have attached to each communication the actual 
author’s name. Why not, then, in the name of 
common sense will not every gentleman who can 
contribute his mite of agricultural information, 
send forth with it, his own name? Is it modesty 
which forbids?) Surely there is nothing immodest 
in discoursing through this paper with plain farm- 
ers. Is it the insignificance of the subject? Cer- 
tainly, no enlightened individual will treat an 
subject connected with the most important of all 
occupations, lightly or indifferently. Agriculture, 
may now be considered as having taken a 
rank among the sciences—and every subject con- 
nected with it should be treated with that gravity, 
dignity and respect, which properly belongs to 
it. On this subject (of the importance which 
should be attached to the name,) it would be 
well to imitate the English or French farmers. 
[t will be seen in reading a British or French agri- 
cultural paper, that almost always the name is up- 
pended, or no value would be attached to the 
publication. Even in our New England ag- 
ricultural papers the name of the author is gene- 
rally given. Hoping that these suggestions will 
have some influence with future contributors to the 
Register, and wishing the editor all success in 
his undertaking, I subscribe my name. 


PETER DE QUIR. 
Matthews County, Va, 


P.S.—Isit ever advantageous or proper to burn 
land? Is there any kind of vegetation which grows 
on our fields, that it would be more profitable to burn 
off than to plough under? Will the ashes pro- 
duced thereby compensate for the loss of vegeta- 
ble matter? Will not the crop be better the first 
year when coarse grass or broom sedge is burnt, 
than it would be if ploughed in? But will not the 
land be ultimately benefited in a greater degree by 
turning in sucha cover? ‘These [ conceive, to be 
interesting and important interrogatories, and I 
hope the Editor, and those correspondents whose 
experience will enable them to enlighter. their 
brother farmers, will not hesitate to do so in pro- 








pria nomine. 
PETER DE QUIR. 
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For the Farmers’ Register.) ed cultivation of tobacco. in Holland and German, 
COMMERCIAL REPORT. lessens the demand for ours in those countries, anj 
__|the monopoly in France destroys competition jp 
The regular business of Virginia has been in- | that market. 
terrupted during the greater part of this month,|} For flour and grain there is a very limited de. 
first by a long continuance of’ rain which rendered | mand, none being required for export to Europe, 
the roads impassable, and subsequently, by ade- | Country flour is worth $4 62} to $4 75—<ity 
gree of cold hitherto almost unknown in our cli- | mills $5 75. The canals of New York being 
mate, which closed our rivers, and the navigation | closed, tends to increase the demand for Virginia 
of them was suspended an unusual length of time. | flour. The stock of wheat is held almost exely- 
These remarks do not apply to Norfolk, whose | sively by the Richmond millers. 
faverably situated harboris always accessible, and; The great increase of banking capital in many 
lenty, particularly 
winter. This advantage combined with others forts are now making to add to the number of 
which that port possesses, will always insure to it} banks in Virginia. If successful, if placed under 
an important trade. proper restrictions, and prudently conducted, they 
Whilst supplies of cotton were retarded by the may render every branch of business more active; 
causes above mentioned, nearly all the stocks of) but it may be questioned whether the great in- 
that article in Petersburg were sold at 15 to 16 | crease of such institutions, though apparently pro- 
cents—but the late accounts from England being ducing a momentary advantage, does not ulti- 
less favorable than had been anticipated, the price | mately prove injurious, by creating an undue spirit 
has declined one cent per pound, and from present | of speculation, and giving a fictitious value to 
appearances will go yet lower. every thing in the shape of property. The poli- 
Fortunately for the planters, a large portion of |\cy however being generally adopted by other 
their crops was solu under the most favorable cir- states, may render it in some measure necessary to} 
cumstances. The dealers in this article are divided | counteract it by increasing these establishments 
into two parties. One of them estimates the crop | in Virginia, and thus prevent an influx of paper 
to be smaller, and the other larger, than the pre- | from other banks, and the resort of our merchants 
ceding one; and among the former are the plant- | to those institutions. 
ers and speculators at the South, who now holda| It is gratifying to remark the new works of in- 
large quantity—the facilities afforded by the banks | ternal improvement which are either commenced, 
enabling them to retain it on hand. ‘The planters | or about to be undertaken. Of the former, is the 
have been unusually industrious this.season, for | rail road from Richmond to Fredericksburg and 





although the crop matured a month later than the | the Potomac, on which active operations are com- 
last one, and is said by them to be less productive, i'menced on an extensive scale. The state having 
they have brought to the various markets in the | agreed to contribute her usual quota to this work, 
United States, upwards of 100,000 bales more | it will be completed with great expedition, and 


than they had at the same period last year. thus an almost entire line of communication by 

The manufacture of cotton is carried on to ajrail road will be formed from North Carolina 
greater extent than at any former period; but the | through Virginia, and thence to Boston. With 
spinners in England possess such an unlimited | the aid of some enterprise on the part of North 
control of the market in consequence of their great Carolina, the line would be complete to Georgia. 
command of capital, that they can check any con- | 7hat spirit of enterprise we trust will soon be 
siderable advance in the price whenever they think | aroused. 
proper to exert their power; and thus whenever; The great work of communication from James 
speculators in Europe extend their operations at a | River to the Ohio will soon be commenced with 
high price, the spinners leave the article on their | the liberal aid of the commonwealth and of the 
hands, and a decline ensues. ‘This has proved to | city of Richmond—a work of great magnitude, 
be the case during the last two years, as well as | but opening an extensive region of country to the 
in former instances, and it is thus that varia- | commerce of Virginia, which would otherwise be 
tions occasionally take place in foreign markets | attracted to Baltimore, or other cities. May the 
which deceive and mislead us in this country. | works prosper. 
Some months must elapse before the probable ex- | 
tent of the last crop can be closely estimated—but | 
meanwhile the best informed persons generally es- | January 26, 1835. 
timate the aggregate crop of the United States at | 
about the same as the previous one. 

The price of tobacco is higher than in January | From the [Ohio] Farmer’s Reporter. 
last, although the crop islarger. ‘This may partly | 
be ascribed to the increased operations of the man- PRESERVING POTATOM. | 
ufacturers in Richmond, Petersburg, &e. who| <A good way of preserving sweet potatoes !s 
worked last year on a very reduced scale. The! when they are dug pack them up in dry sand, be- 
unusually small stock of Virginia and Kentucky | ing careful to keep them covered so as not to get 
tobacco in this country, also tends to advance the | wet. In this way they will remain all winter as 
price. ‘This however is not the case in Maryland: | fresh and as good as when first dug. A highly 
the quantity on hand there being large, and it is respectable farmer, the quality of whose potatoes 
estimated that the export from thence this year | I myself tested last spring and found them of the 
will be very great. The current rates of tobacco | first cut, assured me that this was the method he 
in Richmond and Petersburg are $4 50 to 87 50, | had practised for a number of’ years, and found tt 
for very inferior up to fair qualities. The increas- | perfectly successful. ; 
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pROFITABLE CHANGE OF A MILL POND 
FOR A CANAL, 


-- 


A 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Amelia, Dec. 30th, 1834. 


The farmers of Virginia may indeed congratu- 
late themselves that there has been established in 
their state, in your valuable publication, a medium 
through which useful information and suggestions 
may be diffused for the public good, which might 
otherwise probably be known but to a few. 

in accordance with your request for presenting 
such improvements as may have been made to 
the public, I will endeavor to lay before your 
readers what I conceive to be an improvement of 
a kind important to owners of mills, (and not un- 
important to the farming interest, ) which has been 
made by myself, by means of a canal, dispensing 
entirely with the pond. ‘The mill is situated on a 
small stream, known by the name of Buck Skin 
Creek, near the dividing line of Amelia and Not- 
toway, not exceeding three miles in length from 
the mill to its very source. ‘The pond covered 
about twenty-five acres of land, and had probably 
been erected nearly a century. In the summer of 
1833, the dam was swept away, and such a breach 
made, as induced me, as a matter of convenience 
to myself, to try the experiment with a canal, un- 
til the dam could be repaired. ‘The canal was 
dug, and in a short time, principally with my 
crop hands, and upon trial was found to far exceed 
my most sanguine expectations—so much so, that 
I have declined rebuilding thedam. ‘The present 
plan is much less troublesome and expensive. I! 
have been enabled to grind for all the custom the 
mill gets, producing a toll from ten to twelve bar- 
rels of corn per month. In addition, I shall be en- 
abled to bring into cultivation about thirty acres of 
valuable land, and it is highly probable will pro- 
mote the healthiness of the neighborhood. 

There are now two other mills in operation in 
my county upon the canal plan, that succeed won- 


derfully well; and could their owners be induced | 


to give their views and experience, they might 
conter a great benefit upon the community. I do 
hot hesitate to say, that in my opinion, one-half 
the mills in this section of Virginia might be work- 
ed by canals, dispensing with their ponds, thereby 
adding many valuable acres to the farms, and pro- 
noting the general health of the country. ‘The 
experiment could be made without cutting down 
thedam. A canal should be cut around the pond 
at high water mark, until it reaches the stream 
above the pond. I should never have been in- 
duced to have made the experiment had I not 
been in some degree compiled by a concurrence 
o! providential events; which fact forcibly evinces 
how unwilling we are to forsake early impressions 
aud habits—believing with most of my neighbors, 
that such an attempt was futile and visionary. 


T. J.P. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


°N THE NECESSITY OF SYSTEM AND ATTEN- 
TION IN THE FARMER’S BUSINESS. 


It is entirely useless and unnecessary to waste 


ime, which is precious to all, in querulous narra- | 


‘on of the exceedingly deplorable state of agricul- 


+} with improvement in agriculture. 





ture—the impoverished, cadaverous aspect com- 
monly exhibited on the surface of the Old Domin- 
ion. It is equally useless and unprofitable, to write 
a funeral oration for soil, long since defunet, or de- 
parted, and soon to be deposited in the grave of 
the “great waters.” We shall bnefly, and we 
hope more profitably, suggest a few disjointed and 
unconnected remarks, elancing at the causes, and 


designating the means to remedy or alleviate evils 


generally existing, and, we are compelled to ac- 
knowledge, exhibited in bold relief. 

One of the most prominent causes which de- 
press agriculture in Virginia, is the opimon en- 
tertained by many, that slavery is incompatible 
in ag There never 
was a greater mistake—a more fallacious position. 
There never was an error more fatal in its con- 
sequences. <A _ belief in this position, renders it 
impossible to him who entertains it, ever to im- 
prove his system of agriculture. We cannot, we 
will not persevere in toiling for that which we be- 
lieve we shall ultimately fail to obtain. Why 
should we believe the position? We have the en- 
tire control of our slaves, and can give their labor 
what direction we please. Many hold them by 
inheritance, and have nought to pay for their la- 
bor but the moral obligation to feed and clothe 
them well. No free laborer in America, would 
perform the amount of labor performed by our 
slaves for the same remuneration. None can be 
obtained, either from the North or the South, who 
will agree to work for their food and clothing alone. 
All require more than this—consequently, slave 
labor is cheapest; and the cheapest labor presents 
the greatest facilities for improvercent. 

The misapplication of labor, is also a great 
cause of the depression of agriculture. Because, 
among other reasons, labor is cheap, no pains have 
been taken, no thought bestowed, to have it pro- 
‘eae applied. ‘This important item of good hus- 

andry, has commonly, and is even now, left to 
agents uninterested in improvement, and frequent- 
y to the ignorance of the negroes themselves. 

‘irginians are peculiarly averse, and bestow but 
little attention to what they consider the minutize 
of the farm: they think it sufficient to give general 
directions, without attending to the particular ap- 
rage of labor. Consequently, labor is often 

adly applied—time and attention devoted to one 
branch of business, which ought to be bestowed 
on another. In close connection with this evil, 


is another, and of equal magnitude—a want of 


practical knowledge, which renders us liable to be 
imposed on at every point. If we are destitute 
of practical knowledge, most of the work on the 
farm will be badly executed, and many evils will 
follow in the train. From bad work, we cannot 
reasonably expect good production; it must be 
proportionably deficient. This makes it necessary, 
in order to make even a tolerable crop, to expose 
a larger surface, which must be annually increased, 
in proportion to the progressive deterioration of the 
soil, until improvement becomes a dead letter, and 
soon the last remains of fertility are washed and 
extracted from the exhausted soil. Many pro- 
rietors are so entirely wanting in practical know- 
edge, that they do not know how to se@ a hilling 
hoe—and Cutie may hold ahigh hand, and for 
ought they know, be doing good work, with his 
hoe so fixed that it cannot be made, by ordinary 
exertion, to cut an inch deep. 


It would be well if 
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this was the worst of it. Many, very many, never 
obtain much better knowledge of practical opera- 
tions than they commence with: and that is com- 
monly worse than none. ‘This indispensable item 
in the prosecution of improvement, is also left to 
others, wholly uninterested in the improvement of 
the farm. ‘To remedy these evils, rules should be 
established: it should be an established principle, 
that all manner and kind of work, etl be ex- 
ecuted in the best style: quality, and not quantity, 
should be the primary object of every farmer or 
planter. We should seldom, if ever, depart from 
this principle, for the sake of expediency. We 
should aim to acquire more executive (if I may 
use the expression) and practical knowledge. If 
this knowledge cannot be obtained in schools or 
colleges, it may in agricultural societies. Let us 
then form agricultural societies, enlist practical 
men, and apply the lever of associated action; 
without which, no important reformation has ever 
been effected—patriotism, philanthropy, and reli- 
gion, forbid that this principle should be applied to 
so many objects, and agriculture he left to wend 
its own slow way unaided, unassisted. Let all 
lovers of improvement awake to the merits of this 
noble cause. Let us associate, combine, and bring 
to the aid of agriculture, that intelligence and en- 
thusiasm, which characterized our ancestors. And 
the Old Dominion will soon put on a beautiful 
garment of green, “and all her paths drop fat- 
ness.’ <All men, of every rank and nation, are 
deeply interested in the prosperity ef agriculture. 

Th » importance of established rules, of sys- 
tematic operations, especially to the slave holder, 
is clear and indisputable. Slaves have generally 
been trained by agents, who have commonly been 
required to aim at quantity rather than quality in 
the common work of the farm; consequently, the 
slaves have acquired bad habits. Having been 
taught, by bitter experience in many cases, that 
quantity was the criterion of the days work, and 
caring nothing for the benefit of the crop, they 
have become expert in finding the easiest way— 
or in other words, to slight all kinds of work. ‘This 
is true, with regard to the great majority. Having 
fallen into bad habits, confirmed by time, there is 
a strong necessity for a thorough and radical 
change in the plan of operation, or they will be 
forever falling back into their old ways; of mak- 
ing smooth the outside, regardless of the internal; 
which is the most important consideration. All 
intelligent, all thinking men, subscribe to the force 
of education—that it is strong and powerful—it 
has its influence on the slave as well as the free- 
man; “just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 
Hence, the necessity of having them well taught 
—of established ri teal systematic operation. 
Wherever it is practicable, the measuring rod 
should be applied; when impracticable, the work 
should be weighed or numbered. Wehave known 
the execution considerably improved, and trom 25 
to 33 per cent. added to the day’s work, merely by 
counting the bundles of tobacco stripped and tied 
up, at the close of the day’s work. When it is 
known by the hands that the quality of the work 
is to be rigidly inspected, as well as the quantity, 
they will take more pains in the execution; and 
the quantity will be increased, as well as the ex- 
ecution improved. 

The necessity is urgent on Virginians, to attend 





‘ : — SS 
requires intelligence and energy to resuscitate the; 
impoverished fields, and bring them back to thar 
state, in which they can behold them with nlen. 
sure, and in which we may anticipate a plentifii 
and prosperous futurity. 

Let us then give to this important subject, thy 
attention itso imperiously demands—let ys ‘ales 
to the winds the false theory that slavery js jn. 
compatible with improvement—let us attend welj 
to the application and execution of’ labor—let \ 
obtain practical knowledge by forming agricylty. 
ral societies—let us adopt systematic operation jp 
every department—let us resolve that all our fj; 
land shall be thoroughly drained—all our uplands 
receive as many trenches or conductors, as will be 
fully sufficient to conduct all the superfluous water 
in excessive rains—to sow all our arable land jp 
grass—confine the hoof and the tooth to standing 
pastures—pay strict attention, and use strict econ. 
omy in all the sources of manure. Let us atten) 
to these particulars, and we shall soon see jm- 
provement in our fields, and plenty in our barns, 

The anticipation of a long journey presents 
formidable barriers to a person unaccustomed to 
travelling; as long as the journey is in prospect, 
almost insurmountable difficulties arise. Imag 
nation makes mountains of mole hills—there are 
lions in the way—the expense of the trip—the 
length of the way—the toil and fatigue of travel- 
ling—and many imaginary dangers standing thick 
around—discourage and conspire to make the jour- 
ney formidable. We have only to “screw our 
courage to the sticking place;”’ to start, and all the 
difficulties vanish. The journey though long, is 
easily and pleasantly performed. Similar to this, 
is the commencement and the prosecution of a 
scheme of improvement. Opinions of long stand- 
ing, prejudices strong and inveterate, established 
habits, expensive bills, trouble and vexation, stare 
us in the face, at the threshold of improvement. 
Commence, the difficulties are removed—the lions 
are chained. Excited and interested, more atten- 
tion is bestowed; profit and improvement go hand 
in hand, 


CHARLOTTE COUNTY. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 
LIST OF PREMIUMS OFFERED BY THE BUCK- 
INGHAM AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


1. For the best thorough bred stallion over two 
and under four years old—one year’s subscription 
to the New York Sporting Magazine. 

2. For the best thorough bred brood mare—one 
year’s subscription to the American Turf Reg)s- 
ter and Sporting Magazine. 

3. For the best thorough bred colt under two 
years old—the same as No. 2. 

4. For the best thorough bred filly under two 
years old—the Ist vol. of Edgar’s stud book. 

5. For the best brood mare other than thorough 
bred—the same as No. 2. 

6. For the best colt or filly other than thorough 
bred under two years old—the same as No. 2. 

7. For the best jack over three years old—one 
year’s subscription to the Farmers’ Register. 

8. For the best mule raised in the county, Ub™ 
five years old—Farmer & Mechanic, and Ohio 
Farmer. 

9. For the best bull over two years old—the 


der 


to this subject in all its various ramifications. It/same as No.7, and Genesee Farmer. 
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10. For the best bull under two years old—one 
year’s subscription to the Southern Agriculturist. 
“11. For the best cow over three years old—one | 
year’s subscription to the New York Farmer and 
che Northern Farmer. | 

12. For the best heifer under three years old 
_one year’s subscription to the Southern Planter 
and the Ohio F armer. 

13. For the best fatted ox or cow—buck carv- 
ers and steel—cost, not over 86. 

14. For the second best—the same—cost, not 
toexceed $4. 

15. For the best yoke of work oxen—the same 
as No.  & 

16. For the best ram—one year’s subscription 
to the New York Farmer. 

17. For the pen of best ewes, not less than six 
—one year’s subscription tothe Genesee Farmer 
and Farmers’ Reporter. 

18. For the second best—one year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Genesee Farmer. 

19. For the best boar—one year’s subscription 
to the Maine Farmer and Northern Farmer. 

20. For the best sow—one year’s subscription 
to the Maine Farmer and Farmers’ Reporter. 

‘ 91. For the heaviest hog (live weight,) under 
one year old—ivory carvers and steel—cost, not 
over $4. 

22. For the best suit of clothes, that is, coat, 
pantaloons and vest, made at home of wool and 
cotton, (the exhibitor wearing the same on the 
day of show and faiy)—a pair of silver sugar tongs 
—cost, not over $3. 

23. For the best piece of negro winter clothing 
not less than ten yards—a pair of silver sugar 
tongs—cost, not over $2 50. 

24. For the best piece of carpeting not less than 
ten yards—a Britannia coffee pot—cost, not over 
$9. 


25. For the best pair of stockings of wool, cot- 





























appeared before, and in some other work.” But 
notwithstanding, readers do not like to be confined 


to second-hand articles, though they may be “as 


good asnew.” They think, and very reasonably 
too, that if the journals which furnish these arti- 
clee at first, are equally cheap and accessible, it 
would be as well to have the articles in them, 
when both new and good. 

Under this feeling, (whether right or wrong, ) 
when I receive a new number of the Farmers’ 
Register, I am sure first to look over your Table 
of Contents; and most cheerfully do I accord in 
the general opinion that your monthly bill of fare 
is always good, and presents a large and increas- 
ing proportion of original communications. But 
though your readers are satisfied in this respect, 
(and certainly I am for one,) still permit me to 
say, that you do not make the most of your oppor- 
tunities; and if you will profit by the example 
which I shall place before you, your list of “‘origi- 
nal communications” may can be made much 
longer than it is, and they can even completely 
“elbow out” all the selected articles, without losing 
a particle of their value. I will ofler you a single 
fact as a striking illustration of this plan, and 
leave you to make the application. Verbum sat, §c. 
Not long ago I first met with a copy of the ag- 
ricultural journal called the* * * On, Oy, 
In glancing over the list of “original communica- 
tions” in the Table of Contents, my attention was 
attracted by the title of “* * *. * * # #, 
By the Eprror.” ‘Turning to the page referred 
to, I found the same imposing title over a piece be- 
ginning with a paragraph by the editor, but which 
was merely introductory to the long communica- 
tion which appeared first in No. * of the /’armers’ 
Register, and which was here copied entire, ex- 
cept the initial letters which formed the original 
signature. Now it is true, that if one reads care- 
fully the introductory lines, he will there find that 





ton, — or silk—a silver thimble—cost, not 
over §1. 

26. For the best specimen of domestic fabric 
(other than what is above named) made of wool, 
cotton, flax, hemp, silk, grass, any or all combined 
—a cream ladle—cost, not over $3. 

27. For the greatest product in corn, not less 
than five adjacent acres—a two-horse plough. 

28. For the greatest product in wheat, not less 
than ten adjacent acres—a three-horse plough. 

29. For the greatest product (that is, the most 
money,) in tobacco, not less than five adjacent 
acres—a two-horse plough. 

30. For the best farm, not less than 100 acres 
—asilver cup—cost, not over $12. 

31. For the second best—the same—cost, not 
over $10. 


32. For the third best—the same—cost, not 
over S8, 


HOW TO CONSTRUCT AN “EDIPORIAL COMMU- 
NICATION.” 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
It will be admitted, Mr. Editor, that the interest 


taken by readers in your journal, and also its gen- 
tral reputation, will depend in a very great degree 


Upon what proportion of each number consists of 


*riginal communications. It is very true, (as I 
lave seen stated lately in another periodical, ) that 


the very long tail-piece to the small body, was 
copied from your publication. But the slight ob- 
server, as well as any other journals that might 
think fit to republish from this copy, would give 
credit for the whole, as it was there marked, to 
the editor of the * * * * * #*, and not 
to the Farmers’ Register. 

Now [ pray you, Mr. Editor, to observe the 
great advantage of this manner of constructing 
“original communications—by the editor.” By 
the favor of the writer of this piece, you first en- 
joyed all the benefit of publishing his original 
communication; and next, your brother editor, by 
favor of his own ingenuity, enjoyed not only an 
equal, but a greater advantage—tor it is not only 
claimed (in effect) as original, but as from his own 
pen. 

If you had chosen to profit by this plan of wri- 
ting editorials, all the various selected articles to 
which you have prefixed a few lines of your own 
remarks, would have figured as “original commu- 
nications—by the editor’—and you may thus, 
with the utmost ease, appropriate to yourself every 
other piece that may hereafter be worth your se- 
lecting. 


SOUTH. 
Feb. 15th, 1834. 


P.S. [have since seen proof of the practical 
value of the plan above described. Mr. N— ’s 
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& good article is none the worse because it has 
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No. *, Farmers’ Register, have been, by virtue of 
only two lines of introduction, appropriated by the 
editor of the aforesaid * * * * *, as I 
learn by seeing the passage quoted from that pub- 
lication (instead of yours,) by both our Southern 
Agriculturist, and Southern Planter. ‘This suffi- 
ciently proves that the editors of both those jour- 
nals were deceived by the form thus given to the 


article. 


From an English Paper. 
THE DEEPEST MINE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The shaft at present sinking at Monkwear- 
mouth Colliery, near Sunderland, has attained a 
considerably greater depth than any mine in Great 
Britain, (or estimating its depth from the level of 
the sea, than any mine in the world.) Pearce’s 
shaft at the Consolidated Mines in Cornwall was, 
till lately, the deepest in the island, being about 
1,470 feet in perpendicular depth, of which 1,150 
feet are below the surface of the sea. ‘The bot- 
tom of-Wolf’s shaft (also at the Consolidated 
Mines) is 1,230 feet below the sea; but its total 
depth is less than that of Pearce’s shaft. The 
bottom of the Monkwearmouth shaft is already 
upwards of 1,500 feet below high water mark, 
and 1,600 feet below the surface of the ground. 
It was commenced in May, 1826. The upper 
part of the shaft passes through the lowermagne- 
sian limestone strata, which overlap the south- 
eastern district of the Great Newcastle Coal-field, 
and which, including a stratum of “freestone 
sand” at the bottom of the limestone, extended, 
at Montwearmouth, to the thickness of 330 feet, 








and discharged towards the bottom of the strata 
the prodigious quantity of 3,000 gallons per mi- 
nute—for the raising of which into an off-take 
drift, a double-acting steam-engine, working with 
a power of from 180 to 200 horses, was found ne- 
cessary. The first unequivocal stratum of’ the 
coal formation, viz., a bed of coals one and a half 
inches thick, was not reached till August, 1831, 
(being about 344 feet below the surface,) after 
which the tremendous influx of water which had 
so long impeded the sinking operations was “stop- 
ped back” by acylindrical “metal tubbing” or 
casing, fitted (in a series of small portions) to the 
shaft, and extending from below the above bed of 
coal to within 26 yards of the surface. The sink- 
ing now proceeded with spirit—still, no valuable 
bed of coal was reached, although the shaft had 
passed considerably above 600 feet into the coal 
measures, and much deeper than had hitherto 
been found requisite for reaching some of’ the 
known seams. It became evident that the miners 
were in unknown ground. A new “feeder of wa- 
ter” was encountered at the great depth of 1,000 
feet, requiring fresh pumps and a fresh outlay of 
money. ‘The prospects of the owners became un- 
promising in the eyes of most men, and were de- 
nounced as hopeless by many of the coal-viewers! 
Coal-viewing, however, had as yet been limited 
to some 200 or 220 fathoms; and the views of’ the 
Messrs. Pemberton (the enterprising owners of 
this colliery) were not to be bounded by such ordi- 
nary depths; they considered rightly that the thick- 
ness of the coal formation might be vastly greater 
where protected by the super-incumbent lime- 
stone, than where exposed to those denudations 


ee 
had | probably swept away the strata through 
which their own shaft had hitherto been sunk. 
that they were therefore justified in anticipating 
the larger and known seams at greater depths: 
and that, in case these larger seams had been < lit 
into smaller strata, the same caus¢s which. in 
other places had produced their subdivision mig} 
at Monkwearmouth, have effected their junction’ 
They continued therefore their sinking, and j, 
October last reached a seam of considerable valye 
and thickness, at the depth of 1,578 feet below the 
surface, and presuming that this newly discovered 
seam was identified with the Bensham seam of 
the Tyne (or Maudlin seam of the Wear,) they 
are rapidly deepening their shafts, in anticipation 
of reaching the Hutton or most valuable seam, at 
no distant period, but which (if their anticipations 
are well founded) will be found ata depth ap- 
proaching 300 fathoms from the surface! ! In the 
meantime, however, workings have very recently 
commenced in the supposed Bensham seam. , 
party of scientific gentlemen descended into these 
workings on Saturday last, and aided by every [a- 
cility and assistance which could be afforded to 
them by Messrs. Pemberton, made several barom 
etric and thermometric observations, the detail al 
which will be deeply interesting to many of our | 
readers. A barometer at the top of the shaft (87 
feet above high water mark) stood at 30,518, its 
attached thermometer (Fahrenheit) being 53. On 
being carried down to the new workings (1,584 


feet below the top) it stood at.32,280, and in all 
| probability higher than ever before seen by human 


eye! the attached thermometer being 58. Four 
workings or drifts had been commenced in the 


‘coal, the longest of them being that “to the dip,” 
twenty-two yards in length, and nearly two in 


breadth—to the end of which the current of fresh 
air for ventilating the mine was diverted—(and 
from which the pitmen employed in the excava- 
tion had just departed) was selected for the follow- 
ing thermometric observations. (‘Temperature of 
the current of air near the entrance of the drift 62 
(Fahrenheit;) near the end of the drift, 63; close 
to the face or extremity of the drift, and beyond 
the current of air,68.) A piece of coal was 
hewn from the face; and two thermometers placed 
in the spot just before occupied by the coal (their 
bulbs being instantly covered with coal dust) rose 
to71. A small pool of water was standing at the 
end of the drift. Temperature of this water at 
eleven o’clock, 70; three hours later, 694. A re- 
gister thermometer was buried 18 inches deep be- 
low the floor, and about ten yards from the entrance 
of the drift; forty minutes afterwards its maximum 
temperature was 67. Another register thermom- 
eter was similarly buried near the end of the drift, 
and afler a reer period indicated a maximum 
temperature of 70. It was then placed in a deep- 
er hole and covered with small coal:—some water 
oozed out of the side of this hole to the depth of 
six or eight inches above the thermometer, which, 
upon being examined after a sufficient interval ot 
time, indicated a temperature of 71}. A stream 
of gas bubbles (igniting with the flame of a can- 
dle) issued through the water collected in this 
hole; the bulbs of two very sensible thermometers 
were immersed under water in this stream of ge 
and indicated a temperature constantly varyiNs 
between 71.5 and 72.6. A thermometer W% 





which in the neighborhood of the “rise’’ collieries 


lowered to the bottom of a hole drilled to the depth 
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of 2} feet into the floor of another of the work- | part of Spain, and abound in aromatic plants and 


and the atmospheric air excluded from it by | fine pastures. 


ings, 


aught stopping of clay; this thermometer being | 


the origin of this practice; but we have no distinct 


mised after a lapse of 48 hours, stood at 71.2, The | knowledge of the existence of travelling flocks in 
above observations will accord with the prevailing | Spain until the time when the christians began to 


and certainly well-grounded) opinion, that the | prevail against the Mohammedans in the thir- 


temperature of the earth increases with the depth 
fom the surface. It must not, however, be for- 
wotten, that causes may be assigned for an in- 
“ease of temperature in this and other coal mines, 
independently of the presumed subterranean heat. 
Those who are familiar with coal mines must have 


teenth century, and came down from the moun- 
tains of the north into the provinces of the centre 
andthe south. After that time, however, the sys- 
tem of migration became well and firmly estab- 
lished; and before the Moorish kingdom of Gra- 
nada had been finally reduced in the fifteenth cen- 





frequently witnessed the effects of the enormous 
pressure of the superincumbent strata, and a 
weight of twenty-five or thirty thousand tons 
which had lately reposed upon the coal hitherto | 
occupying the drift above described, had suddenly 
heen transferred to the coal situate on the sides of 
this drift. Hence those constant indications of 
tremendous pressure—the cracking of the sides 
and roof, and “heaving of the floor,” and the 
crumbling of their materials, furnishing admission 
of air and water to innumerable fragments of 
shale, coal, and pyrites;—cireumstances which 
gre abundantly calculated to occasion an increase 
if temperature, both by mechanical compression 
and chemical decomposition, although wholly in- 
adequate, as we conceive, to the generation of the 
temperature recorded on Saturday last: and the 
presence and lights of the pitmen were obviously 
inoperative in producing the effects remarked. 
Other experiments, however, in the prosecution of | 
these inquiries, are, with the obliging permission 
of the owners, contemplated at Monkwearmouth 
Colliery, and amongst the minor advantages ari- 
sing from their magnificent undertaking, will 
doubtless be the solution of’ any remaining doubts 
of the existence of considerable subterranean heat 
at epee depths beneath the surface of the 
earth. 


From the Penny Magazine. 


ACCOUNT OF THE MERINO SHEEP, AND THE 
MESTA OF SPAIN. 


Merino is the name of a Spanish breed or vari- 
ely of sheep, which affords a wool esteemed to be 
finer than that which any other European breed 
produces. In this breed the males have horns, 

utthe females are without them. ‘They have 
generally white faces and legs. ‘The body does 
hot seem very perfect in shape; the legs are long, 
the hones small; and under the throat the skin is 
somewhat pendulous and loose. The skin of the 
animal is fine and clear. When they are some- 
What fat, the weight, per quarter, of the ram is 
about seventeen pounds, and of the ewe about 
eleven pounds. 

The sheep of Spain are divided into two princi- 
pal sorts: the common sheep, which continue on 
the grounds of their owners, and are housed in 
Winter; and the Merinos, which always remain in 

© open air, travelling before the summer to the 
‘ool mountains, and returning before the winter to 

“warm plains. The stationary sheep chiefly 
, long to the eastern provinces of Spain; while 

© Merinos belong to the central and western 
E10 Castiles, Leon, and Estremadura. In 
~ Mmer they resort chiefly to the plains of the lat- 

‘ provinces, and in winter to the mountainous 


tury, the system had been organized, under the 
authority of the government, in nearly its present 
form. This we shall now proceed to describe, 
taking Laborde, a statistical writer on Spain, as 
our principal guide in the description. 

There is an institution peculiar to Spain called 
the mesta. It is a society of noblemen and other 
great proprietors, to whom the migratory sheep 


belong; who are empowered to make regulations 


concerning the migrations of the flocks; and who, 
in fact, are a gree co-operative body of capitalists. 
Unfortunately they possess powers and privileges 
much at variance with the interests of the people. 
The term mesia is also applied to the great body 
of the migratory sheep in general; while the par- 
ticular flocks are called A/erinos and _ transhu- 
mantes. 

These flocks, when assembled for migration, ge- 
nerally consist of about ten thousand sheep. 
Every flock is conducted by an officer called a may- 
oral, whose business it is to superintend the shep- 
herds and direct the route: he is generally an ac- 
tive man, well acquainted with the kinds of’ pas- 
turage, the nature of sheep, and the method of 
treatment. Under him there are commonly about 
fitty shepherds, each of whom is allowed to keepa 
few sheep or goats of his own in the flock, on the 
understanding, that although they and any young 
they may produce are his property, the wool and 
the hair belong to the proprietor of the flock. The 
number of persons thus employed in the care of 
the whole of the flocks that compose the mesta 
are about forty-five or fifty thousand. The dogs 
are also very numerous, fifty being the number 
commonly allowed to each flock. 

It is at the latter end of April, or the beginning 
of May, that the flocks leave the plains for the 
mountains. When they have been driven to the 
place where they are to remain, the shepherds 
give them as much salt as they are willing to lick; 
and the quantity of this article allowed for their 
consumption during the five summer months is one 
ton for every thousand sheep. At the end of 
July the rams are permitted to associate with the 
ewes, but before and after that time they are kept 
separate. In September the backs and loins of 
the sheep are rubbed with red ochre dissolved in 
water; and towards the end of the same month 
they recommence their march to the plains of 
Leon, Estremadura, and Andalusia. The shee 
are generally conducted to the same ground whic 
they had grazed the preceding * ia and where 
most of the lambs were born. Here folds are con- 
structed for the sheep, and huts of branches for 
the shepherds; and there they remain during the 
winter. The birth of the lambs takes place 
shortly after the arrival of the flocks in winter 
quarters; and particular attention is paid to prepare 





Parts of Castile, which form the most elevated 


them by good diet for the journey in April. In 


Different accounts are given of 
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March the shepherds have much to do with the 
lambs: they cut the tails, mark the nose with a hot 
iron, and saw off the points of the horns. When 
the time approaches for the flocks to depart for the 
mountains, they indicate their desire to migrate 
by their restlessness, and by their endeavors to es- 
cape. The shearing takes place in the month of 
May, during the summer journey. ‘This business 
is introduced with much of preparation and cere- 
mony, and the intervals of the labor are cheered 
by a great deal of jollity and merry-making. The 
shearing is performed under cover. The animals 
are previously put into a building eonsisting of two 
apartments, from four to eight hundred paces long 
and one hundred wide. As many of the sheep as 
are to be sheared the following day are taken in 
the evening into a narrow, long, low hut, ealled 
the sweating-house, where, being much crowded 
together, they perspire freely, which renders the 
wool sofier and more easy to be cut. This is one 
of the practices the Spaniards appear to have de- 
rived from the Romans. One hundred and twen- 
ty-five men are usually employed for shearing a 
thousand ewes, and two hundred for a thousand 
wethers. Each sheep affords four kinds of wool, 
more or less fine according to the parts of the ani- 
mal whence it is taken. The rams yield more 
wool than the ewes, but not of so fine a quality; 
three rams or five ewes aflord twenty-five pounds. 
The wool is sorted and washed before being sent 
away. The sheep that have been sheared are 
carried to another place and marked; and those 
which, in the course of the individual inspection 
they undergo on this occasion, are found to have 
lost their teeth, are set apart to be killed for mut- 
ton. 

The journey which the flocks make in their mi- 
gration is men He by particular lawsandimmemo- 
rial customs. ‘The sheep pass unmolested over 
the pastures belonging to the villages and the 
commons which lie in their road, and have aright 
to feed onthem. ‘They are not, however, allow- 
ed to pass over cultivated lands, but the proprietors 
of such lands are obliged to leave for them a path 
of about eighty-four yards in breadth. When 
they traverse the commonable pastures, they sel- 
dom travel more than six miles a day; but when 
they walk in close order through the cultivated 
fields, they ofien proceed upwards of eighteen 
miles, and they have sometimes been known to go 
twenty-five or thirty miles in one day, in order to 
reach aconvenient place for halting. The whole 
of their journey is usually an extent of from 360 
to 420 miles, which they perform in thirty or thir- 
ty-five days. Popular opinion in Spain attributes 
the superiority of the wool in the Merino to these 
periodical migrations; but this appears to be dis- 
proved by the fact that the wool of’ the stationary 
sheep is sometimes equally good, and still more 
by the very great superiority of the wool of the 
German Merino, which does not migrate at all. 
‘The number of the migratory sheep in Spain is at 
present estimated at 10,000,000, and of the sta- 
tionary at 8,000,000. 

The existence of the system which we have 
been describing is considered to constitute a great 
bar to agricultural improvement in Spain. The 
mesta, of which we have already spoken, has a 
code of peculiarlaws, administered by four judges, 
whose jurisdiction extends to all matters that are 


a 
take particular care than none of its privileges 
shall be infringed. Among the evils which the 
system produces, it is complained that the forty oy 
fifty thousand persons employed in attending the 
sheep are lost to the state, as to the purposes of 
agriculture and population, as they scarcely eye, 
marry;—that a vast quantity of good land is eo). 
verted into pasturage, and produces comparatively 
nothing;—that great damage _ is committed wit) 
impunity to the cultivated lands during the jour. 
neys of the flocks—and this is so much the more 
injurious as, at the time of the first journey, the 
corn is considerably advanced in its growth, and 
at the second, the vines are loaded with grapes;— 
that the commonable pastures also are so com- 
pletely devastated by the migratory flocks, that 
the sheep of the resident population can hardly 
pick up a subsistence;—and that the flocks of the 
mesta are of no use in an agricultural point of 
view, for, as they are never folded upon arable 
land, they contribute nothing to its fertilization, 
Besides this, the directors and shepherds are 
dreaded in every place to which they come, for 
they exercise a most intolerable despotism—the 
consequence of the improper privilege which they 
possess of bringing whoever they may choose th 
insult before the tribunal of the mesta, whose de- ‘. 
cisions are almost invariably in favor of its ser- 
rants. ‘The existence of the mesta has therefore 
long been a subject of public complaint and re- 
monstrance, and even the general states of the 
realm have been continually requesting the sup- 
pression of it. Fora long series of years these 
appeals were made in vain, but about the middle 
of the last century the government felt itself 
obliged to pay some attention to the subject. A 
committee of inquiry was therefore appointed to 
take the matter into consideration, but the influ- 
ence of the mesta prevailed in the committee and 
elsewhere; so that though the commission is still, 
we believe, understood to exist, it has not yeé 
given its opinion on the subject of the mesta, or 
proposed any remedy for the evils it produces. 
“The Merino, or Spanish breed of sheep, was 
introduced into this country [England] about the 
close of last century. George III. was a great 
patron of this breed, which was, for several years; 
a very great favorite. But it has been ascertained 
that, though the fleece does not much degenerate 
here, the carcass, which is naturally ill-formed, 
and affords comparatively little weight of meat, 
does not improve; and as the farmer, in the kind 
of sheep which he keeps, must look not only to 
the produce of the wool, but also to the butcher- 
market, he has found it his interest to return tothe 
native breeds of his own country and abandon the. 
Spanish sheep. They have, however, been o! 
considerable service to the flocks of England, 
having been judiciously crossed with the South 
Down, Ryeland, &c.” The Merino was_ iitro- 
duced into most of the other countries of Europe, 
in the course of the last century, with very various 
success. It has also at later periods been carrie 
out to New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land: 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the United States; 
and it seems now to have been sufficiently -_ 
lished that, wherever the animal has been atten | 
ed to for the sake of its wool, it will afford goo 
wool, but that the quality of the wool deteriorates 
when that of the mutton becomes an object. 





in any degree connected with the mesta, and who 





